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CHAPTER    I 

THE   COMING  OF   "  SCISSORS  " 

When  Mr.  James  Hythe  decided  to  send 
his  son  and  heir  to  St.  Osyth's,  it  was  with 
the  avowed  intention  of  making  a  gentleman 
of  him.  As  it  happened  this  was  rendered 
unnecessary  in  the  case  of  Hythe  junior, 
since  Nature  had  obligingly  taken  that  part 
of  the  business  upon  herself.  Also,  though 
one  grieves  to  have  to  record  it,  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  educated  at  a  cheap  middle 
class  day-school  did  not  cause  him  to  exhibit 
any  startling  deficiency  in  mental  acquire- 
ments when  contrasted  with  the  youth  of  St. 
Osyth's,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

To  look  at,  Reginald  Taunton  was  just  an 
ordinary  boy,  rather  undersized,  indeed,  at 
this  stage  of  his  career,  the  aforesaid  day- 
school  having  had  misguided  leanings  towards 
the  development  of  brains  rather  than 
muscle.  But  steady  eyes  and  a  rather 
remarkable  chin  saved  his  face  now,  and  at 
all  future  time,  from  the  charge  of  being 
commonplace. 
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His  father  was  a  London  tailor  in  a  larf  e 
way  of  business.  But  one  of  his  favourite 
excursions  was  to  a  little  shop  in  a  back  street 
of  Poplar,  where  the  basis  of  his  present 
success  had  been  laid.  It  had  long  since 
passed  into  humbler  and  less  skilful  hands, 
but  old  recollections  endeared  it  to  the  great 
man  still.  It  was  this  shop  which  indirectly 
led  to  the  hope  of  the  Hythes  being  sent  to 
St.  Osyth's  at  all. 

By  way  of  providing  his  young  son  with  an 
agreeable  afternoon's  diversion,  Mr.  Hythe 
had  escorted  him  one  Saturday  afternoon  to 
the  wilds  of  Poplar,  and  there  pointed  out  the 
grimy  sho^.    j  him  with  pardonable  pride. 

"It  was  there  I  made  a  living — an'  a 
rattling  good  living,  too.  But  I  guess  you  are 
thanking  your  stars  that  times  are  changed, 
eh,  sonny?"  h-:  said. 

Reginald  launton  surveyed  the  small, 
sordid  buil'mg,  with  its  rows  of  ready-made 
trousers,  and  its  greasy  placard  announcing 
that  any  purchaser  of  these  delectable 
garments  would  receive  a  fancy  ornamental 
waistcoat  thrown  in,  with  feelings  which 
found  utterance  in  an  emphatic : 
"  Rather  !  " 

"Well,  don't  you  go  being  ashamed  of 
your  father,  all  the  same,"  said  his  parent,  an 
odd  wistfulness,  making  itself  heard  in  his 
blustering,  vulgar  voice. 
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Hythe  junior  gave  him  rather  a  nice  look. 
•  I  m  not  likely  to,  dad."  he  said  quietly. 

''No  more  I  believe  you  are,"  said  his 
father,  his  florid  face  suddenly  lighting  up. 
"And  because  I  am  -  risen  man  that's  no 
reason  why  you  should  not  have  a  chance  with 
the  best  of  'em.  If  your  mother  had  lived 
she  d  have  said  the  same  too.  That  school 
you  re  afs  no  class  when  all's  said  and  done. 
How  should  you  like  to  go  to  one  where 
you  d  be  in  with  the  swells  ?  " 
"If  they  were  decent  chaps   I   shouldn't 

mmd,"  said  his  son. 

^^  His  parent  surveyed  him  in  some  perplexity. 
'  You're  built  different  to  me— always  was  " 

he  remarked ;  "  but  to  go  back  to  what  we 

were   saying.      One   of   the    trustees  of   St 

Osyth's  is  by  wny  of  being  a  friend  of  mine. 

1 11  get  you  fixed  up  there  before  you're  many 

weeks  older." 

Strange  to  say  the  Head  of  St.  Osyth's  did 
not  view  the  matter  in  quite  the  same  light  as 
did  Mr.  Hythe.  And  when  the  latter  called 
upon  him  with  an  explicit  statement  of  his 
desires  he  was  met  by  the  chilling  inform- 
ation that  St.  Osyth's  being  full-indefinitely 
full-would  unfortunately  be  unable  to  extend 
her  hospitality  to  Reginald  Taunton  either 
at  this  or  any  future  time. 

But  if  the  Doctor  thought  the  matter  was 
at  an  end  there,  ho  was  very  much  mistaken. 
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And  this  seems  the  right  point  at  which  to 
explain   the    curious  state  of  affairs  at   St 
Osyth's,   which   Jed   to  young    Hythe    being 
domiciled  there  with  p  oromptitude  sufficiently 
startling  in  the  face  of  the  Doctoi's  dictum 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  St.  Osyth's  was 
by  no  means  full,  "  nor  'arf  "  as  Hythe  hire 
having   made  it    his  business    to  find  out' 
indignantly    explained    to    his    friend     the 
trustee.    It  had  still  its  old  name-a  name 
ch  was  known  all   the   English-speakir- 
won  .  over-and  which  stood  for  certain  fine 
traditions    which  every    St.    Osyth's    fellow 
understood,  though  he  might  not  have  been 
able  to  put  them  into  words.     But  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it ;  it  had  failed  to  keep  pace 
with  the  times     It  was  not  holding  its  own 
w  th  o  her    schools    of  the   same    standing. 
Also    Its   numbers    were    falling    off    to    an 
extent    which    led    to    the    trustees    calling 
meeting    with  what,  from  the  head  master't 

Fr^quen:;.  ""^'     ^"^     ^'"^^^     ^^P^^-^ 

But  when  invited  to  peruse  the  diminishing 
bala.ce-sheet  the  Doctor  in  his  stately  way 
waved  It  aside.  '«  Other  qualities  are  re- 
quired m  the  head  of  a  great  public  school, 
than  those  oi  an  accountant,"  he  told  them 
as  one  speaking  from  a  gieat  height. 

acrPnln  lu    *^'  .^'^^•""'"g  the  trustees  had 
accepted  the  snub  with  a  certain  amou-u  of 


*^":? 


-f/'T^T^s.p^ 
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awe  all  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past.     They 
had  begun  to  realise  the  Doctor's  inefficiency 
underneath  all  his  grand  manner,  and  in  one 
P?A  '1  ''T'  '^"^  ^"^   ^^^  ^heir  own  way. 
fhZu  h    ''^"'!  ""^  ^°"'°''  '-^"^  «^hool  alike, 
they  had  been  so  lost  to  all  sense  of  right  feel 
ing  as  to  tack  on  a  Modern  Side  to  St.  Osvth's 
c  ass.c  ranks.     But  as  the  Doctor  had  not  only 
sat  upon  the  mstitution  through  every  stage 
of  Its  feeble  and  precarious  existence,  but  also 
regarded  w.th  tacit  approval  all  atte.iipts  of 

!vH?T  '\^''  ^'^^'''''^  ''  ^°"'d  hardly  be 
said  to  have  flounshed.  Most  of  its  members 
were  crowded  mto  the  smallest  and  least 
mnT'^M  ^v-  ^^^y^h's  houses,  whose  nouse 
master,  Mr.  Yago  (cannot  any  boy  supply  the 
nickname  by  which  he  was  mo^st  general 
known  for  himself?)  shared  the^^eneTil 
unpopularity.  ^enerai 

However,   the  Modern   Side  excepte  '    the 
effort,   of   the  trustees   to    modern.st  or  a 
the  Doctor  put   it,   vulgarise   the  old  place 
met  with  scant  success.  ^       ' 

and  rum  expostulated  one  of  the  trustees 
more  darmg  than  the  rest,  ''and  according  to 
all  accounts  the  youngsters  are  allowed  a 
perniciously  free  hand."  ^iiowea   a 

The   Doctor   looked    down    at    him    with 
pitying  contempt.  ^" 

"St.  Osyth's  has    always    laid   a  special 
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stress  on  the  value  of  the  monitorial  system 
as  a  means  of  self  government,"  he  explained. 
We  allow  our  elder  boys  a  large  share  of 
authority  over  the  younger  ones,  so  that  in 
the  Cays  to  come,  when  they  rise  to  positions 
of  command,  they  will  have  learned  the  risht 
use  of  power."  ^ 

But    in    spite    of   this    comfortable    pro- 
gramme,  St.  Osyth's  continued  to  creep,  not 

H  r^  u^'^'.  ^^^"-hi^l-     So  that  when  Mr. 
Hythe    burning  with  his  wrongs,  rushed  off 
to    he  friendly  trustee-was  it  perhaps  true 
that  the  prince  of  tailors  united  to  his  more 
legitimate  business  that  of  a  private  money- 
ender  ?-he     received     a     sympathy    nui^e 
touching  in   Its  warmth.      And   in   a   letter 
couched  in  terms  as  unlike  his  own  dignified 

foZT'^  r  ^°"^'   "^"   ^^'   ^he  triistees 
found  themselves  unable  to  withhold  from  the 
Doctor  the  fact  that  as  a  result  of  his  minis 
rations,  St.  Osyth's  was  not  in  a  posUrto 
refuse    any    application    whatsoever.       Also 
that  a  vacancy  must  be  ;«a^.--the  word  was 
underlined    satirically-for    the    son    of  The 
worthy    Mr.    Hythe,    or    the    consequences 
might  be  regrettable.     It  was  not  theTor  Tf 
letter  that  even  the  Doctor  could  disregard 
was  ot    'f;^"^"^^h-^  -n  be  understood,  he' 
tanor   S  V'''  ',"'  ''''  ^^^  unspeak;ble 
on  Le'd'    '^^   ^^P^^^^^^°"    ^^^    been    re- 
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s- 


.-# 


natural  shrewdness  did  not  desert  hL 
through  all  his  noisy  jubilation.  Thus  when 
the  Doctor  with  ineffable  loftiness  observed 

a  weasel  oT  a  rabbit     ""  '°"°  °"  "^  "''^ 

"  Now  why  should  you  presume  that  ?  "  h. 

"T^^'^'^d  with  a  cnning  look  ' '     ^' 

The  Modern  Side  was  intended  for  such 

—er— cases  as  your  son's  "  th»  n    . 

descended  to  explain     "lV=    I  '""^  '°"- 

-I  might  sayX;iuti  taritr'  W>h'!^ 

^!f::'^''"'  ^■''^'^tuhtiess^'u'  :^! 

ub  e cts  tau.hT'"^    "°.  P'^'"'^^'    ^^''■«.   * 

fit  tht'SinTihtirrdi"'"^'' '° 

ression.  or  even  in^h'e  la^st  rlrt-ftrLde?™" 

Meaning    that    the    Moderns    aVTv' 
ornamental     as     the     what-dVe-calTlm'" 
Classics  ?  "  asked  his  visitor.      ^  ™- 

answ"  Jd°the  Do:;f "'  "  '"  '"-  -y-  yes." 

thrMtTeriltr^u^k^tt'^^^-'^"^-'' 
swells."  declared  M'r'"^^"^^^  f^  ">- 
obstinately.  ^'°®    ^™^y    and 


I'  i       I 
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"As  you  like,"  said  the  Doctor  in  a  wearied 
voice.  "  I  will  enter  him  for  Mr.  Yago's  at 
once." 

"Is  Mr.  Yago's  the  best  house?  I  thought  I 
heard  something  about  its  being  overrun  with 
Moderns.  What  about  the  School  House 
now  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hythe  still  suspicious. 

"  There  are  no  best  houses,"  explained  the 
Doctor   elaborately.      "The   School    House 
happens  to  be  the  largest  numerically,  while 
Mr.    Yago's,   though   in  no   sense   belonging 
wholly  to  the    Moderns,  ceitainly  does  con- 
tain    more   members   of    that  side  than   the 
other  houses.     I    suggested  it   for  your   son 
with  the   idea   that   he   might   possibly   feel 
more  at  home  in  that— er— element." 

"The  School  House  is  my  ticket,  all  the 
same,"  returned  Mr.  Hythe,  "  and  even  if  it's 
as  full  up  as  the  school  itself  was  at  our  last 
parlez-vous,  I've  no  doubt  you'd  be  able  to 
make  a  vacancy  there.  To  oblige  me— come 
now." 

The  grin  with  which  the  speaker  pointed 
the  word  left  the  unfortunate  master  in  no 
doubt  of  his  c  -gnisance  of  the  wording  of  the 
fateful  letter.  For  a  moment  he  thought  of 
staring  his  visitor  down,  but  a  glance  into  the 
latter's  cunning  little  eyes  made  him  change 
his  mind.  And  without  more  words,  he 
entered  Reginald  Taunton  for  a  house  which 
was  to  him  as  the  apple  of  his  eye. 
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That  the  members   of  the  Jitter  ^'a 
receive  the   vonnrr  „     ^i  "^^  °^^   "ot 

he  had  bee?:  ;r  „  1° '  '"T'hf^'.f  ""'^  ="=  '^ 
point  was  whether  h;    ^''^f f'^  mportant 

at  the  games  o"o^  An,  ''V° ''^  ^°°'^ 
'■■Jn't  open  out  anv  H  >  "'  ""'  Physique 
such  interest  as  h7  '?«  P'^'P""  °f 'W^. 

to  the  fac  that  .  °"''''  """^  ''«  ^^^"^ed 
tniddle  o?  th  t er™  Tis'  ''  '''  *'  '"  '"« 
agreeable  break  in '  tt  '^''''"?  °"''''^  an 
Even  the  nicknam.    'J'.^  S^""^'   monotony. 

fi-t  day,  Tnd  ;"U"":t k'^oT'™'  °"  "'^ 
1-s  during  the  whole  of  hi  "scho^olT'  °' 
was  something  of  an  accident  '"''^• 

Mr'wLr-\r"^l--^^-o^ 

plishments  were  founH  t„  ^  ^  "  ^'='=°™- 
high  place  in  the  Fourth  T'  ""  "T  ^"^  ^ 
at  a  pinch  have  0^^:;  u  ?  "'«'"  <^^™ 
but  a  glance -It  tLk.  .■'"  '°'  '^e  Fifth, 
thoughTof  the  vo  ^^  '  '''«■"  '■"me  and  a 
that  «:tCuTdrcltlT  ^^'T '" 
fandly  House  Master's  decisUr","  ''' 
even,   some  members  of  th.p       I  "  ™' 

almost  have   made  two  of  .;-  "°"^'^ 

size.  °'  "™  m  pomt  of 

His  examination  over  he  was  taken  by  Mr. 
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Warre  to  the  Fourth  Form  class-room,  given 
a  general  introduction  to  his  companions, 
and  left  to  make  their  closer  acquaintance 
for  himself.  They  were  assembled  for  third 
lesson,  and  unfortunately  for  him,  Mr. 
Abbot,  who  was  chronically  unpunctual, 
almost  broke  the  record  on  this  occasion. 

<*  Hello,  young  'un !  Isn't  there  some 
mistake  ?  Sure  you're  not  a  Bleater  ?  "  asked 
Giffard,  a  handscme  well  set  up  youngstei, 
with  rollicking  eyes,  and  hair  which  might  be 
called  yellow  or  red  acceding  to  the  taste — 
or  temper — of  the  person  describing  it.  For 
the  uninitiated,  if  any  such  there  be,  it  may 
be  as  well  to  explain  that  "Bleaters"  was  the 
generic  name  given  to  the  fags  of  St.  Osyth's 
by  their  superiors. 

'*  Mr.  Warre  said  I  was  to  be  in  the 
Fourth.  I  think  it's  all  right,"  said  the  new 
boy,  taking  him  literally. 

"  But  suppose  we  think  it  all  wrong  ?  and 
suppose  we  don't  see  letting  a  kid  l.ke  you 
set  himself  up  here  ?  "  retorted  Berkeley,  a 
particular  chum  of  Giffard's,  who  always 
followed  his  lead. 

"  Jolly  cool,  I  call  it !  "  laughed  Ogle,  a 
member  of  the  Modern  Side  and  an  in- 
habitant of  "  Yaegers,"  the  despised  house  in 
which,  but  for  the  paternal  intervention, 
Hythe  himself  would  have  been  domiciled. 

Giffard    turned    on    him    rudely.     "  You 
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he  bristled  un  tr^  h;       -1  '  ^"^  "^'w  as 

crabbed  freckkd^rf^"'"'  '''^''  ""h  his 
he  reminded  one  for  all  the  world  f'' 
snapping  bull-terrier.  '^"^   °^  ^ 

"Not  so  much  iaw  thpr^f  "  ^  -j   r. 
And  it  was  noticeibTe  that  at   Z        'T}""' 
voice  they  aJl  stopped  to  ,i  tin      ,""' °""' 
munity  which  niaH»  J^  ?  '"  ^  '^om- 

everybody   o  s^eat    '       ''°'"',.°^  ''°"°"^  f"' 
good'    deal      Tut    theT^R  ''" u'''  '^'^  ^ 
tremendous  force    evl„       ^\''3"''"    was    a 
i-ding  light    of  'the  SecLd?,  '^''^'   ""^ 
although  one  hesitates    o  "Ik  :?",'    .^"'^ 
minor  matter  in  the  sam^  hi         """''  » 
of  his  form.     ..  We\T7h.  \T^.'  '='='''>'  '°P 
you,  Phillpo,,  and  that  httl  '"°"S''  "^ 

Ogle,"  he   continued  h":  T'T  °'  '°-'^- 
"You  want  your  heal  2   "'"    ""^ksure  way. 

"  I'd  like'^to  see  vou  '  : ''°"'  "^ ^°''-" 
PWllpott  whUe  0^1  ,„  '7  "  °"  •'  "  "iod 
back  a;  ^*  'nvoluntarily    shrank 
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"  You  shall ! "  Farquhar  assured  him 
tranquilly,  with  a  slight  squaring  of  his  ample 
shoulders.  "  When  I've  finished  with  the 
kid.  What's  your  name  ?  "  he  demanded  of 
the  new-comer  in  an  authoritative  voice. 

**  Look  alive  there !  Farquhar  doesn't  like 
to  be  kept  waiting,"  drawled  Nugent,  an 
aristrocratic,  rather  vicious  looking  fellow, 
with  a  slight  sneer  in  his  voice. 

"Hythe,"  said  the  little  boy,  answering 
him,  and  not  Farquhar. 

"Christian   name?"  this   from   Farquhar, 
who  resented  Nugent's  interference. 
'*  Reginald  Taunton." 

"  That's  all  ?  "  cut  in  a  chubby,  pug-nosed 
individual  with  a  face  whose  cherubic  ex- 
pression was  singularly  at  variance  with  his 
character.  "Now  my  name's  only  Spratt — 
but  it's  got  two  t's." 

"  What's  your  sister's  name  ?  Is  she  as 
pretty  as  you  ?  "  asked  Samborne,  a  hearty 
young  giant,  taller  even  than  Farquhar,  if 
anything.  The  subtlety  of  the  last  question 
lay  in  the  fact  that  whether  answered  in  the 
negative  or  the  affirmative  it  made  its  victim 
appear  equally  ridiculous. 

"I  haven't  got  a  sister,"  answered  Reginald 
Taunton,  refusing  to  be  drawn. 

"Ever    b--n    to    school     before?"    said 
Farquhar,  continuing  the  catechism. 
'•  Yes,"  said  Hythe.     "  St.  Luke's !  " 


-     ,Ci .  T^^s^f^^^""^  ^■^^'S^^Mc.^^       ':K'^.-Wl^^m;-   ^\n^  ■■■■^^ 
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"  Never  heard  of  the  olac-  "  c^;^  tr 
ruminating.     "  Whafs  fufe  ?  "'"'  ^""J"""- 

Now  as  a  matter  of  farf  R„«^i      •     • 
never  fe,t   any  pa«Lt'  a^^o^Z    hf 
establishment   in   question        r  1       ^or   the 

-f-^-oyaUySV^antl/no:-- 

who  knew  as  much  about  Saffls„T.K'' 
outside  world  as  the  rest  of  St  n^ 
put  together.  °'   ^'-   °^y''>  s 

"  It  is  in  Bloomsbury,  and  it   i.   , 
mercial    school  "    saiH    L  •"  ^  *=°'"- 

was  jieard  to  make  audible  reference,  t^ 
the  efficiency  of  a  rrin).^*.  '""'^^^"^^^s  to 
externally.  "''^^^    '^""^P   applied 

"Why did  you  leave  ?  Were  vnn  i..vi    j 
asked  Giffard,  by  way  of  c2l  .'^'^°"'- '' 
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"  Were  you  kicked  out  though  ?  "  demanded 
Berkeley  with  a  deeply  stimulated  interest. 
"  No,'  said  Hythe.     "  I  wasn't." 
"  Did  you  leave  because  the  place  was  too 
swagger  for  you,   or   because   you   were   too 
swagger  for  the   place  ?  "    asked   the   proud 
possessor  of  the  two  fs  to  his  name,  with  his 
beaming  smile. 

Hythe  hesitated  a  minute  and  then  said 
"My  father  thought  he'd  rather  I  came 
here." 

''What  price  us?"  said  someone,  while 
a  dark  foreign-looking  boy  named  Gegechkory 
(Who  had  promptly  been  christened  '  Pony ' 
by  the  first  disgusted  St.  Osythian  who  had 
made  a  shot  at  his  outlandish  name),  supplied 
the  mformation  that  St.  Osyth's  wasn't  a 
reformatory.  He  pronounced  it  reform-at- 
ory,  but  the  inference  was  quite  clear 

''Is    your    father    rich  ? "     asked    Giffard 
suddenly. 

"I   don't   know,"   said  Hythe  junior  with 
truth.    "Why?" 

"Because  the  Old  Man  has  a  nasty  habit 
of  chargmg  five  shillings  for  a  new  cane  every 
time  he  swipes  you,  and  putting  it  down  in 
tne  bill.  If  your  governor  wasfi'i  rich  it  would 
make  things  rather  awkward,  wouldn't  it?" 
said  Giffard  sympathetically. 

'' By-the-way,    what    is   your    governor?" 
asked  Nugent. 
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A    sudden    hilarious    shout    fjreeted    th. 

anyone  but  Mr  fhh?r"?'" '"'^^"'f°^ 

one  being  infinitely  prl  fb  e  to 'S 
Un  een,  the  statement  was  seized  c^(t 
3.U  It  was  worth. 

"A  ta^w'i ■>'''"  ^j*^""  incredulously. 

hurnour        e.Jrrdefi:iLT     ^^"^^     °' 
asked  PH     "!?''■'  ""  '°8'  y°"  have  on  now?" 

atr  fhtTntStt    haT '  "'T' '' 

'"H^rHrd[f„rr-----c:x^ 

.ave'hta  thatli^Eisrof  thf"   ^'^^ 
seemed  to  set  everv  h7.n  [        ""^  "'"'='• 

Hytheie.ked\rerurdr^i;™:«;'- 

more  strength  that  GiiTard  had  c^S  IL' 

th:iL^!r::rs^s'^,:; /-pt'y  ~d 

ance  was  th:'o^r;  ^t^  vS" hadT"" 
upon.     And  it  was  highly  effervelnce^: 
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'^.S'' 


raised  a  laugh  which  turned  Giffard  pink  with 
annoyance.  In  his  secret  soul  he  had  always 
been  sensitive  on  the  subject  of  his  locks. 

"  Well,  of  all  the  cheek !  "  he  said,  when 
he  could  speak.  ••  Here,  hold  him,  somebody, 
while  I  kick  him  !  " 

There  were  half  a  dozen  laughing,  willing 
helpers  at  his  service  in  a  moment.  Like  the 
rag  itself,  it  was  all  more  or  less  of  a  joke 
to  everybody  concerned.  So  while  one  genial 
young  savage  held  one  arm  another  equally 
affable  hung  on  to  the  other,  while  Giffard 
proceeded  ♦o  kick  the  quarry  with  the  utmost 
thoroughnt^s  and  precision. 

"  Cry-baby  !  "  said  someone,  who,  although 
he  had  not  yet  spoken,  had  taken  a  keen  and 
intelligent  interest  in  the  proceedings. 

Now  a  good,  healthy  booting  was  all  in  the 
day's  work  to  these  young  Fourth  Form 
barbarians.  They  themselves  had  had  to 
put  up  with  such  things  from  their  youth 
upwards.  It  did  the  recipient  no  particular 
harm,  and  as  a  means  of  instilling  into  him  a 
salutary  sense  of  his  own  insignificance,  could 
scarcely  be  bettered. 

Still,  it  must  be  admitted  that  for  the 
victim  at  least  the  process  was  exquisitely 
uncomfortable.  And  Hythe  junior,  though  a 
plucky  enough  youngster,  had  only  held  back 
the  tears  by  a  supreme  effort  of  will.  Thus 
the  opprobrious  epithet  just  hurled  at  him,  by 
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reason  of  its  extreme  injustice,  was  the  un- 
kmdest  cut  of  all.  Involuntarily  he  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  speaker's  face.  The  latter 
was  pale  and  hatchet-shaped  and  belonged 
to  a  long,  weedy  individual,  named  Noad. 

Like  to  repeat  that  little  remark  of  yours 
lasr''"    "    ^""'^  ^'^''''^'    '■^^^'^«'"^'    him    at 

"  I  shouldn't  mind.  Ginger  I  "  returned  his 
small  antagonist  obligingly. 

brc'afh'''''^   "'^"  ■'  "    '""'^    I'hillpott   under   his 

When    Giflbrd   resumed   business,    it   was 
not  in  quite  the  same  playful  spirit  as  before. 

bay  It  again  you  silly  little  chump,  if  you 
dare  !     he  cried  wrathfully. 

"  G-i-n-ger !  "  gasped  out  the  other,  the 
spluttery  effort  being  due  to  extreme  physical 
discomfort  and  shortness  of  breath. 

Gifford  looked  round  almost  "  helplessly 
With  an  opponent  as  obstinate  as  this  what 
was  one  to  do  ? 

"All  right,  young  Scissors— you  wait !  "    he 
cried  ominously. 

But   all   the   same    he   desisted   from    his 

Ltr'h  \T  "^^'^'  '"  ^^^"^^^  considered, 
might  be  taken  to  mean  a  moral  victory  a 
least  for  Hythe  junior. 
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CHAPTER  II 

COMrNO    EVENTS 

All  this  happened  three  years  before  our 
story  opens.  During  that  period  the  younj 
hoi^fuls  of  the  Fourth  had  grown  in  s.'ature' 
^not  <n  grace.  At  the  same  time  the  quarrel' 
between  the  Doctor  and  the  trustees  hTd 
a^e^agr"^-  ='"'•''''=''' "--hed'rts 

hous';s°'^The;e ""'  ""■"  '""^'■'"^d  °f  f°- 

h7,T'  f  I  """   '    tradition    that   the 

Head  of  the  school  house,  on  being  asked 
by  a  parent  for  the  names  of  the  others  h^T 
murm„,ed  reflectively,     •.  ^„  .here  o XeVs  , ll 

f^ ft^'on'toT"'"^;;   ""=  u'"'-"^   ''^d  "-" 

reTol  ect    frl  r     ''•  """^  "'^  ^'--■•"'"  »■"' 
recollect   from    the  previous    chanter       T„ 

forget  h,m,  indeed,  at  any  time    would  h. 

required  an  efl-ort.     He  wis  T-inl  r  \™ 

school.    Head    of    the    Thoo^  'h        "'  "■? 

o"rwh!eVteT-   "--'-^^ 

approachijf  tK'Tor7o7t"  :;r"r 
modern   times  hnvo   f,     i,  ,,  "^   '^^ 

tuutb  nave   to  show.     Morf'nv<:.r    u 
was   the   Doctor's  rUrUi-   u     J    ^^^^rcover,  he 

"- -ay  w:.r:;;jL^-i-X'r: 
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remember,   those  agreeable   notion,  of  the 

mc  .,11  that  fancy  could  have  painted  it      It 
made  the  thought  that  it   was  his  last  lern 
^""b  y  hard   to   bear.     He   was   not H™ 

father"!/"  """"T  ,'"■"•  ^^^">-'  *""  "' 
lather    who  was   m  India    and    hadn't  seen 

6™o  hLT\''.=''  '''='='''^''  '^^'"^  ^h- d 
go  to  him  for  a  three  months'  visit 

As  regards   the  games,  the  school    house 

fellows   were   very  great  guns  !      Indeed    U 

would  scarcely  be  too  much  to  say  that  more 

CO  ours  could  have  been  found  amongs   7Z 

than    amongst   all    the   rest    of    the  housed 

put  together.       Our  old   friend    G^^ard     " 

stuc'kT  h^^  '^""'r'^  '^"""S"  "^^  "--  ha< 
stucl<   to  him  as   obstinately  as   "  Scissors  " 

So  had  Berkeley.     So  had  Gegechkory.^  The 
latter  was  the  son  of  a  I\,li<,K  r„     \     , 
the  IJii«=i.,„    <-  "  Count  whom 

tnc  Kussian    Government   had    preferred   to 
odge  free  of  charge  in  the  fortress  of  s'chliis 
selburg  rather  than  allow  him  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  his  candid  opinion  of  them    o 

P„  rf  '■"  '"«"■     f^«g«hkory  had  bee"    n 
England    more    than   three   years  now    bi" 
he  had  a  curiously  un-En'dish  w-,,.  „f  i     , 
at  rerMJn  fi,.„      lu       '^"o'lsn  way  of  looking 
at  certain  things  that  came  upon  St.  Osvth's 
as  a  fresh  shock  each  time.       Still,  there'  was 
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worlT/  '■'"'"'5  atmosphere  of  the  big 
world  of  men  and  cties  about  him,  which 
gaveh,m  a  certain  fascination  to  a  great  many 

All  these  young   bucks   were  prefect,    of 
course,  as  were  also  Noad  and  Hythe.     Noad 
was  a  "sap  "  of  the  first  water,  and  in  conse 
quence  looked  down  upon  even  by  the  Die  "ters" 
But  he  was  fairly  harmless,  and  on  the  tack 
understandmg  that  he  followed  their  lend  oL 
every  possible  occasion,    Farquhar  anrf   n 
rest  condescended  to  let  him  .h  "'° 

of  their  reflected  glorvTh"  "'•  f^^hing 
thev  were^l  ri  ^'  ^''<= '^""'"dence  that 
iney    were  all   Classics,    was    not    nuif^   / 

strange  as  it  seems.     But  thoui^h  th 
a  sprinklmg  of   Moderns  amont  the     ™f 
and  hie,   the  Doctor  had  chosen^he,n  I'uh 
discretion.     Needless  to  say,  the    ot  "f  .f 
schoo,_ho.e  Moderns  was  tt:i:5ilS; 

;-Lir:irir.Te"rv^- 

Doctor  was  not  without  a  cer!.'   •""    "'^ 

character  which  mcirdhm:'X'tr  °' 
pay  for  the  victory.   Not  thit  Z  *=  '°" 

tyrannical,  or  glaringly  un&r  of ?'  ''""i"^ 
he  certainly  did  not  go  out  rf  h  '''  ^"^ 
bring  Hythe  forw-ard."  It  ,f„„^'^  "^^  '° 
--before  he   made  himT,:!:ft::":« 


L.3i^i. 
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,     ,  .,    ,     i^    ^^-"gged  way,    Hvthe 

had    availed    li^.sclf    o-     stch    educaVional 
advantages  as  Si:    O^yth'.  had  to  offer     B^ 
the  Doctor  not  fiavn.g   Aouted  it   from   the 

thaTh'T'."  ''^IP^-^d  ^^'-ost  unnoticed! 
that  he  had  run  Farquhar  a  good  second  in 

choor";r"°"  r  "^  ^^p'^--^  °f  ">: 

school.  It  was  the  same  thing  with  the 
games  whether  unconsciously  influenced  by 
the  Doctor's  att.tud.,  or  not,  the  powers  thai 

coct  of  r"',r-  'T'"^  ^''"''°  =-  him 

from  L    u         \',"  "'"  P'^>''"e  fi'^ld^-    But 

from  r        of  ^"'^  '°  ='^"d  up  to  an  over 

from  even  a  Bleater  at  cricket,  and  unable  to 

drop  a  goal  at  Ave  yards  at  footer,  he  was  now 

a  safe  bat  and  a  more  than  decent  forward ! 

he  change  seemed  somehow  to  have  escaped 

the  Captam  s  nofce.     I  don't  mean  to  say  of 

course  that  .f  he  had  been  anything  out  of  the 

way  Farquhar  wouldn't  have  exffoited  him! 

worth      b1'  1"'  ^^''°°''  '°'^'  "e  Z 
rndlho.    f  M™^  t  ""'"^  °f  o'her  fellows, 
and  those  fellows  his  own  chums,  all  on  the 
same  level,  it  was  more  than  hu,;an  nature 
or  at  least    Farquhar's  human  nature    was' 
capable  of,  not  to  give  them  the  preference 
Hythe  was  qu.te  as  good  at  footer  as  Gegech 
kory,   for  instance,  yet   the    latter    had    Ws 
colours,  while  Hythe  had  not. 
By  no  stretch  of  imagination  could  Hythe 
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have  imagined  himself  popular  at  St.  Osyth's. 
Still,   he   was   not    actively   unpopular,    and 
considering  the  disparity  of  his  size  with  that 
of  fellows  whom  he  was  fated  to  go  above  in 
class,   he    was    knocked    about    surprisingly 
littla.     Also   the  Bleaters   of  his  own  house, 
who  had  appeared  at  first  to  think  him  fair 
game,  were   less  pressing  in  their  attentions 
than   might   have   been  expected.      Perhaps 
this    had    something    to    do    with     Hythe's 
increasing  bulk,  all  the  time  put  in  at  gym- 
nasium   and    games    not    having    gone     for 
nothing.     The   school    house  grandees    had 
got  into  the  way  of  thinking  him  considerably 
smaller   than   themselves.     As   it   was,   even 
between  him  and  the  lordly  Giffard  Jiere  was 
not  so  much  to  choose. 

So  our  hero  had  really  nothing  to  complain 
of,  and  he  didn't  complain.  Whether  he 
occasionally  felt  a  little  lonely  was  another 
matter.  Yet  when  he  returned  home  each 
term  and  his  father  asked  him  the  same 
anxious  question  : 

"And    how  are   you    finding   St.    Osyth's 
now    sonny  ? "   he    invariably    turned    up   a 
bright  face  and  answered : 
"  Kipping ! " 

"And   you're   getting   on   with    the  chaps 
there  all  right  ?  "  his  parent  would  continued 
"Fine  !  "  answerd  the  son  veraciously. 
Whereupon  his  father  would  heave  a  sigh 
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of  relief  and  talk  about  what  money  could  do 
nowadays,  to  which  "Scissors,"  always  with 
that  nice  look  of  his  on  his  simple-minded 
papa,  would  agree  without  turning  a  hair. 

Though  one  has  given  a  quite  dispropor- 
tionate space  to  this  description  of  the  School 
House,  its  members  would  have  considered 
it  no  more  than  their  due.  Next  to  it,  both 
in  point  of  numbers  and  importance  came 
"  Doctor's,"  so  called  because  it  was  attached 
to  the  Head-master's  private  residence.  At 
Its  head  was  Samborne,  who  by  this  time  had 
become  a  very  Hercules  in  size.  Perhaps 
because  he  was  such  a  great  man  at  the 
games,  a  sort  of  alliance  had  been  entered 
into  between  hir  -md  Farquhar,  so  that 
Doctor's  was  on  ime  sort  of  terms  with 

the  school  house  cwat,  say,  as  a  friendly 
colony  is  with  the  Mother  country.  Sam- 
borne  hadn't  many  ideas  in  his  head  besides 
the  games,  but  at  these  he  was  a  nailer. 
And  whether  it  liked  it  or  not,  his  house  had 
to  follow  his  lead.  Even  Spratt,  his  fellow 
prefect,  whose  name,  by  the  way,  still  con- 
tained  two  t's  and  who  was  of  a  literary, 
rather  than  an  athletic  turn,  had  been  pressed 
into  the  service. 

Descending  the  scale,  we  come  to  the  house 
of  a  master  named  Alexander,  whose  members 
had  been  known  from  time  immemorial  as  the 
Hittites.     How   the    name   arose,    not    even 
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Joseph,  the  old  butler,  who  at  some  d'.n  and 
distant  age  had  started  life  as  a  pagt  at  St. 
Osyth's,   could   havG   told   you.     I,    too     St' 
Osyth's    faithful     chronicler,    who     on  '  last 
Speech  Day  made  a  special  pilgrimage  to  the 
lower   school   to  inspect  a  name    (my  own) 
carved  with  a  penknife  on  a  desk  in  the  left 
hand    corner,    with    a    wholly    unbelievable 
date,  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as  the  rest. 
But  no  one  was  under  the  delusion  that  the 
name  had  been  bestowed  in  any  spirit  of  vain 
compliment.     Unlike  Doctor's,  the  house  was 
not  distinguished  for  its  efficiency  in  games 
But  It  was  distinguished  for  other  things  which 
made    It   rotten    to    the    core.     Nugent,  its 
nead,  had  used  his  uncanny  knowledge  of  the 
world    to   affect   it   with    thoroughly   vicious 
tendencies.     In  this  he  was  ably  seconded  by 
iidwards,  who  toadied  to  him   much  in  the 
same  way  as  he  had  done  in  the  Fourth,  for 
Nugent   in   his   cold,   supercilious   way    had 
a  curious  gift  of  attracting  other  fellows  to 
ftim.     Edwards  would  have  blacked  his  boots 
at  any  time,  while  Crichton,  the  wildest  and 
most  reckless  of  the  middle  school  Hittites, 
who  had  been  nick-named  "The  Admirable." 
sarcastic  like,"  was  always  at  his  heels.     It 
IS  but  just  to  Nugent  to  say  he  accepted  their 
devotion    with    the   profoundest   indifference, 
shaking  The  Admirable  off  indeed  more  often 
than    not.     According    to    old    Joseph,    the 
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Hittitcs  had  always  been  "  bad  'uns  "    TI  ^ 
L:T  '."'^  "'^y  ™^«  "'«  ''"it!         ^"'" 

Here,  as  we  know  fS  m  /  "  ''■^^  "^^''^d- 
predominated  Se'h,^'°*/"=  "^d  ="™ys 
the  house  con  a  nnH  ""=  ?'P""''''ng  of  Classics 

ashamed  onhe"„„  ""''  "°  ^^"^'  "^  ''e'ng 
I'adn-t  enough  barh"'"'""-  ^^'e,  its  head! 
to  "ft  the  pface  f  L^"h^;  7„-  ,-  -henvise, 
into  which  it  had   f-,1?       ;?^     °^  despond 

crabbed  old  fightfng  PW^;;'?"''*^''  ^"'"P""' 
liim  to  do  some  wL  ^  "'  ™-  ^'^''^y^  ^t 
Ogle  was  morTthan  hn^'  ""  T''"  °^  f^«. 
He  had  always  had  s.  f"  "'^  °*"  ^'^e. 
taL-en  up  byThe  etc  1,  ^'""'"^s  to  be 
-aWng  Lall  advate^  to  th""  'T'""'"^ 
systematically  ig„o,ed  tI=  ^"^'''  "^^^ 
used  to  make  Pht|,;o"f  ;i  J^^^^^^'e    thing 

COO  er  and  Ipqc  r.  .     '  °"^  ^^  needed  a 

alter  tt  SL^r:^^:!^^-;:-,^^  ^^^^  ^^ 

arrangement  of  the  sen'  .r  f  v'^"'  '^""^^ 
the  rule  which  excluded  a  ]  Tuni'^''^T"  "^^ 
Modern  side.  Its  effect  1-^?.'  ^"^"^  '^^ 
house  was  to  place  the^B  eaterst%hT'"^^^ 
position  of  belonging  to  Tm  I  ""'^"^ 

their  masters.  ^  ^^^^^'  ^^ste  than 

On   the   particular  day  of  wh.Vh 

^;"^id  Ah"K'' -  C"^^ 
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"  The  Doctor  would  like  to  see  you  in  his 
study  at  once,  sir  !  "  he  said  solemnly. 

"  All  right,  Joseph  !  "  nodded  Farquhar. 
Then  catching  sight  of  the  old  servant's 
expression  he  added  hurriedly :  "  Anything 
up?" 

"No,  sir— that  is,  yes,  sir,"  answered  Joseph, 
beginning  in  his  public,  and  ending  in  his 
private,  capacity  and  departing,  seemingly,  in 
the  lowest  possible  spirits. 

Gathering  from  the  above  that  the  inter- 
view was  not  to  take  a   pleasant  form,  the 
captain,  as  he  wended  his  way  to  the  study, 
went  rapidly  over  current  events  in  his  own 
mind.     But  with  no  particular  uneasiness — 
he  was  far  too  secure  in  the  Doctor's  good 
graces    for    anything    of   that    kind.     There 
certainly  was  that  little  matter  of  the  juniors 
talking  in  chapel   the  day   before  yesterday, 
he  reflected.     There  had  been  visitors,  and  the 
Doctor  had  frowned  upon   the  delinquents 
and  even  come  to  a  perceptible  pause  in  his 
discourse,  without   producing  any  effect   on 
them.     Well,   the  Captain,   by  the   aid  of  a 
well-seasoned    cane,    had    known     how    to 
remedy  that— the  Doctor  couldn't  have  any- 
thing to  grumble  about  on  that  score,  surely. 
He    had    been    late     for    call-over    himself 
several  times  lately,  but  a  captain  has  certain 
necessary  privileges,  as  the  Doctor  would  be 
the  first  to  admit.     With  regard  to  the  mild 
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scht\  he  petn''Xl^"r  ,°'  ^"^"'"^  in  thf 
hiswa;toavodT5  ""^  ^'^^^  gone  out  of 
juniors'^  werlfboT'T  7' '"/' 'l"S  ^^'"="  "^^ 

to  copy  hIL  h  °:ouM  lu^ut  f'"  "T' 
at  it'    Mr  R.L-      .       ^  ,     "^^  ^^  s^e  them 

the  bathtgXe  ha°d  l'"'  ^"{'^  "''""'^'' 
objectionable  about  ^he  fe  lo"  ""'^'"^  ^'"""'^ 
^t  -OSS  h,s  ,a„d  Vn^^bSiX  To'l:  ^^ 

his  memory  llTdTd:  l^^''',  "°"'''  "™  i" 
their  bearin'g  o^'klf  s  o"y ) " A  "j "l-b^'  "T 
of  smoking,  Farquhar  was  it  one  t  th  ririhf 

to  makeVn"id  ot  of  a  thf  ^''  '=''°^^ 
didn't  obtrude  the  fact  n?v  ™>''   ^"^^ 
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nothing-can-  go- very  -  far-  wrong-in-this  -  vorld- 
as-lcng-as-I-am-hcre-to-look-after-it  air,  he 
sounded  the  dome-like  brass  knocker,  and  was 
ushered  into  the  presence. 

At  the  first  sight  of  the  Doctor's  face  he 
realised  that  it  was  for  none  of  all  these 
things  he  had  been  summoned.  He 
realised  too,  all  in  a  minute,  and  with  the 
force  of  a  shock,  that  the  Doctor  was  an  old 
man.  His  big  frame  seemed  to  have 
shrivelled  up  and  gone  to  pieces.  There  were 
hectic  spots  of  colour  on  his  cheeks,  and  his 
mouth  had  a  curious  twitching  movement 
which  prevented  him  from  speaking  very 
clearly  at  first.  His  eyes  were  so  red,  too, 
round  the  rims,  that  the  Captain  had  a 
horrible  suspicion  that  he  had  been  crying. 

*'  Sit  down,  Farquhar,"  he  said  motioning 
the  Captain  to  a  chair.  The  latter  did  as  he 
was  told  and  awaited,  rather  breathlessly,  for 
what  was  coming. 

**  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the 
trustees,"  the  Head  began. 

The  Captain  looked  a  sympathy  that  was 
genuine  enough.  Like  the  Doctor  he  had 
had  a  profound  detestation  of  the  trustees 
and  their  methods. 

**  They  have  asked  me  to  send  in  my 
resignation,"  finished  the  Doctor,  quite  simply 
for  once. 

"  Oh,  I  say  sir,  what  a  shame  !     You  won't 
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though,  will  you  ?  "  cried  the  Captain  with  a 
heartiness  it  was  pleasant  to  hear. 

**  No,  my  boy,"  the  Doctor  answered. 
"  The  trustees  may,  or  may  not,  have  the 
power  to  appi  im  bDmcone  else  in  my  place 
—I  hear  they  want  a  Mr.  FitzHerbert— but 
that  is  a  question  they  will  have  to  settle  with 
my  lawyers." 

"  This  Mr.  FitzHerbert,  sir— whoever  he  is 
—must  be  an  awful  outsider  if  he  takes  the 
post  over  your  head,"  said  the  Captain 
hotly. 

"  I   know   nothing  about  Mr.    FitzHerbert 
personally— beyond    che    fact   that    he   is    a 
Cambridge   man,"    said   the   Doctor  with   a 
curious  slighting  inflection  in  his  voice.     "  My 
own  sympathies  and  connections,  as  you  know, 
have  always   been   with   Oxford.     But,  as  I 
said,  I  shall  never  retire  voluntarily." 
_  "  You'll  have  the  school  with  you  to  a  man, 
sir ! "  said  the  Captain,  and  his  worst  enemy 
couldn't    help   liking    him  just    then.     "We 
could  get  new  trustees  any  day  but  we  could 
never  get  another  Head-master  like  you  !  " 

'I  Thank  you,  my  boy,"  said  the  Doctor, 
a  little  catch  of  feeling  in  his  voice.  "  The 
school's  loyalty  I  am  proud  to  say  has  never  yet 
failed  me.  I  have  mentioned  the  matter  to  you 
thus  early  because,  in  view  of  my  intention  to 
fight  the  case,  it  cannot  fail  to  attain  a  wide- 
spread publicity.     I  should  rather  you  heard 
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stnctfon'J'r  ""^  "^'"  ^'P^'  ^°"  J^^ve  my 
Sanction  to  communicate  the  whole  mancr  to 
the  school  at  large  "  '"a.ier  to 

^tuation  than  L  Doct'elird  jurn'oT 
No  possible  good  could   be  mined  bvVJc 
c  a™,.g,   as  it  were,  the  partranship'^ofV 
suTh.         ^^  "°"""S  °f  the  los,  of  diRnity 
such  a  course  entailed.     But  a  physical  break 

fir'suime'  h  T""  ^^  "''--ed'in  him  fo   .hj 
hrst  time,  had  not  been  without  a  corre.nnnH 
ing  mental  cnfeeblement  coTe^pond- 

bi.fe:t!lim'H.''"?br"'"^T^^^""^ 
-re  than  a  ,uatr  of  I'ZtT  '^^l!: 
ever  much  he  had  let  things  slid;  htelv  T^ 
Wed   the  old  place  with  L  enduring tve 
He  loved  the  great  hall  with  its  brave  shkTrl 

^jrreater  Jiritain    honoured'     Hp  lnv«^    ^u 

oTthetur^'  ^""^  '"^  ""-y.^n^dTsound 

ot  the  young  voices  as  they  came  un  from  fh! 

-st  be  adS^ribH  usS'init' 
spoken  too  soon.     It  seemerl  ^  fh         ^^^   ^ 
that  the  old  Doctor  co'd  not  bi^Sft 
accept  the  way  of  exit  from  a  positiorwtLh 
sugges^S:"^    '""'"''''•    '■'^'    '"eir  Tet : 
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Needless  to  say,  the  Captain  left  the  study 
feehng  even  more  necessary  and  important 
than  ever.  But  being  younger  and  more 
impressionable  than  he  had  any  idea  of,  that 
pathetic  twitching  of  the  Doctor's  lip  touched 
him  up  uncomfortably. 

•'Poor  old  chap!"  he  said  to  himself. 
"  What  terrible  rough  luck !  But  we'll  see 
him  through." 

The  monitorial  system  might  have  all  the 
advantages  the  Doctor  claimed  for  it,  but  as 
practised  in  its  full  beauty  at  St.  Osyth's,  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  if  it  had  not  turned 
some  fellows'  heads.  In  the  Captain's  case 
this  miracle  had  not  occurred. 
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for  the  space  of  two  whole  chapters,  devoted 
o  the  affairs  of  St.  Osyth's,  is  a  feat  of  wh  ch 

thou  ,7h"'  "r""'."  '^  J"^"y  1-™<1-     1  "t 
nou!h  'of  T'  ■;  '^""'^  '"  '^•■'^■^  ""-  '1^='" 

commnv   th.       K  T""  ^"""^  «entlemen's 
company   through   the  course  of  the  storv 

m,«ht  be  as  well  to  mer,tio„  here  a  fer^f 
the,r  most  prominent  habits  and  peculiarities 

all  Classics  there  was  remarkably  little  house 

^^^TrtrerhantoHrd^i 

S^tl^trer^e^Ce^n-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

liofs'^^L^jrifMS't^ 

and  with  the  ext^tio'n  oTphSt  T""'' 
less  lot,  received  ^he  large^fs^:::'  Sf  ^et 
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favour.     But   though    Phillpott   didn't   take 
things     sitting    down     like     the     rest,     his 
temper    was    such    that   the   sport   of  bear- 
baiting,  m  his  case,  was  always  attended  with 
a  pleasing  uncertainty.     Thus  the  invitation, 
Come  and  rag  old  Phillpott !  "    invariably 
met  with  the  most  cordial  response.     In  these 
social     amenities    the    juniors    of    Yacgcr's 
always  took  a  prominent  part.     You  sec,  they 
had    never    identified    themselves    with    the 
house    at    all;    they  were   Classics,    banded 
together  against    their    lawful    enemies    the 
Moderns,  even  though  the   latter   happened 
to  be  their  own  seniors. 

Somebody-Spratt,  if  I  remember  rightly- 
used    to    declare    that,    as    a    species,    the 
13  eaters   were  so   much  alike  that   when  he 
called    "F-a.g!"  he  never  knew  whether  the 
person  responding  was  his  own  property  or 
not.     But  in  this  he  was  wrong.     For  among 
the  juniors,  as   among  all   other  classes   of 
bocicty,    were    to    be   found   master   minds 
inventive    and    powerful    spirits,   capable   of 
getting  up   first   class   sprees   at   a   minute's 
notice  almost,  or   of  leading  a  house-master 
the  life  of  a  toad  under  a  harrow.     But  St 
Osyths  juniors  were  specially  fortunate  just 
now    in    the    possession   of  more   than   one 
leader    of     men.      At     the     school     house, 
as  well  as   Giffard   minor,   who   was   a   star 
ot  great   magnitude,  were  the  two  Seymour 
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Sandford  twins,  who  answered  to  the  names 
ot  Sandford  and  Mertcn  indiscriminately.   But 
even  their  diabolical  ingenuity  was  rivalled  by 
that    of   Cough-drop— one    has   to    think    a 
mmute  to   remember  his  real  name,   which 
resolves  itself  from  the  depths  of  memory  as 
Ayscough-the  undisputed  chief  of  the  hopes 
of  Yaeger's,   although   his  friend  the  trusty 
adjutant,  Mothersole,  ran  him  a  good  second, 
yuite  the  smallest  boy  in  the  school  belonged 
to  Yaeger's  too.     His  name  was  Pearson,  but 
trom  his  habit  of  almost  apologising  to  you 
for  lookmg  at  you,  and  other  more  or  less 
worm-hke  qualities,   he  went   by  the   name 

Among  the  minor  diversions  of  the  Bleaters' 
lives  may  be  reckoned  the  Debating  Society. 
Not  that  the  reader  may  fondly  imagine 
they  attended  the  meetings  to  discuss  the 
motions,  or  even  to  listen  to  those  who  did. 
No,  their  sole  interest  lay  in  the  private 
busmess,  which  headed  the  proceedings. 
Here  by  traditional  right,  any  gentleman  in 
search  of  information  might  badger  the  pre- 
sident with  any  number  of  questions  which 
might  have  some  connection  with  the  business 
m  hand,  or,  on  the  contrary,  might  not. 

rhlrl\  '^V  J^''^^'  °^  ^°"^^^'  With  the 
character  of  the  president.  At  the  present 
moment  the  office  was  held  by  a  fellow 
named  Bunge,  of  Doctor's,  who,  from   the 
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juniors'  point  of  view,  was  everything  that 
could  be  desired.     Bunge  was  one  of  the  best 
tempered  and  right-meaning  fellows  in   the 
world,  but  he  had  no  more  idea  of  humour 
man  a  fly.     He  simply  couldn't  see  when  he 
was  bemg  chaffed.     He  reminded  you  all  the 
time  of  a  serious-minded  baby,  but  he  pulled 
his   weight  in   the  community,  nevertheless. 
At   footer,   for  instance,   though   there   were 
far  showier  players  in  the  Second  Fifteen,  he 
was   so    steady  and  conscientious   that   the 
L^aptain  could  always  rely  on  him  to  hold  the 
pack   together.     A   curious  trait  in  a  nature 
so  matter  of  fact  as   his,   was  his  habit  of 
inveterate   novel   reading.      His   father    had 
been   on   one  of  the  big  London  papers  in 
those   medieval   days  when  the  books  were 
among  the   reviewers'   perquisites.     He   had 
thus  managed  to  accumulate  a  goodly  library 
of  light  literature,  on  which  in  holiday  times 
his  son  used  to  browse.     The  unusual  know- 
ledge    thus    obtained    was    to  have  curious 
results  for  St.  Osyth's  in  the  days  to  come 

The  greatest  triumph  of  Bunge's  life  had 
been  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Debating  Society.  He  was  far  too  simple  to 
see  that  the  office  had  come  to  him  because 
nobody  else  wanted  it,  and  that  the  rest  of 
the  fellows  were  only  too  thankful  to  shovel 
It  off  on  to  his  willing  shoulders. 
There  were  a  few  little  drawbacks  to  his 
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unalloyed  enjoyment  of  it,  of  course.     For 
one  thing,  the  effort  to  find  any  new  subject 
under  the  sun  for  discussion  nearly  turned  his 
hair    grey    each    time.      Then   so   far  from 
welcoming  the  opportunity  to  become  bud- 
ding orators,  the  members  turned  unaccount- 
ably coy  when  either  an  hon.  proposer  or  an 
hon.  opposer  was  wanted.    Also  the  difficulty 
of  compelling  an   au  "ience  to  come  in  was 
only  equalled  by  the  impossibility  of  persuad- 
ing it   to  stop  in,    when   captured.      Thus, 
taken   altogether,   the  president's   life   could 
scarcely  be   called  a  happy  one.     But,  for 
all  that,  Bunge  wouldn't  have  changed  places 
with  an  emperor. 

There  was  a  debate  on,  the  very  evening  of 
the    Captain's    interview    with    the    Doctor. 
This  time,  even  Bunge  had  been  almost  in 
despair  at  getting  a   suitable  motion.     The 
last  one,  "  That  the  Present  Tendency  of  the 
J'.nglish  Race  is  to  Return  to  the  Land,"  had 
mterested  him  very  much  himself,  and  he  had 
put  in  a  good  deal  of  time  last  holidays  in 
gettmg  up  the  facts.     But  somehow  the  topic 
failed   to  take   St.   Osyth's   frivolous   fancy. 
As  a  result,  the  debate  had  consisted  chiefly 
of    private    business.     Determined    that    no 
such  fiasco  should  occur  again,  the  worthy 
president  betook  himself  to  Spratt,  for  help. 
His   choice   fell   on    the   latter   because    of 
his  known  literary  tendencies. 
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Look  here,  Spratt,"  he  began.  "  Do,  like 
a  good  chap,  put  me  on  to  something  for  the 
next  debate.  The  last  was  almost  a  frost, 
you  know." 

Spratt  did  know,  and,  unlike  Bunge,  having 
a  sense  of  humour,  was  able  to  appreciate  the 
force  of  the  "  rather."  "  It  was  on  the  Land 
and  that  rot,  wasn't  it?"  he  returned,  thus 
calmly  dismissing  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  country.  "Well,  why  don't  you  get  them 
on  to  one  of  the  old  wheezes — 'That  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  did  not  murder  Darniey ' — 
sort  of  thing  you  know." 

"They've  had  enough  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  Bunge  told  him  sadly.  "  Philipps 
(his  predecessor)  had  three  goes  at  her  in 
one  term — you  can  see  the  minutes." 

"  Well,  what  about  cars.  How'll  this  do  ? 
— •  That  Motor  Cars  should  be  Abolished  in 
the  Interests  of  Humanity,'"  asked  Spratt, 
becoming  tired  of  Bunge,  and  in  consequence 
more  helpful. 

"  Would  the  fellows  be  interested  in  that, 
do  you  think  ?  "  asked  Bunge,  a  gleam  of 
hope  in  his  eye. 

"  My  dear  man,  everyone  s  interested  in 
cars,"  Spratt  assured  him.  "  Everyone  hates 
them  poisonously  till  they  get  'em,  and  after 
that  it's  all  the  other  way.  Let  a  chap  who's 
got  one  at  home  be  the  opposer,  and  if  you 
want  a  few  spicy  remarks  for  the  other  side 
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thrown  in  cheap,  find  a  proposer  who's 
had  his  uncle,  or  his  great-aunt,  or  his  next 
female  cousin  smashed  up  by  one." 

"Thanks    awfully,   Spratt— I    will,"    said 
Bunge,  and  departed  buoyantly  on  the  quest. 
But  if  on   the  appointed  evening  of  this 
particular  debate  the  hall  was  packed  from 
corner  to  corner,  it  was  due  not  so  much  to 
the  intrinsic  value  of  Spratt's  selection,  as  to 
a  postscript  which  had  been  tacked  on  to  the 
announcement  on  the   notice   board   by  no 
less  ,"  person  than  the  Captain  himself.     For 
a  good  week  beforehand,  Bunge's  notice,  in 
which    every    curled    and  measured  capital 
seemed  to  speak  the  writer's  pride  of  office, 
had  hung  undisturbed.     But   to-day   across 
its  fair  and  smiling  landscape  of  white  paper, 
am  le  margin  and  copybook  writing,  entirely 
spoiling    the    symmetry   of    the   production, 
came  a  couple  of  lines  in  a  writing  that  was 
so  straight-up-and-down,   so  heavy,   and   so 
unaccommodating  that  it  might  have   been 
written  with  a  ramrod  instead  of  with  a  pen. 
In  its  native  simplicity  it  ran  thus  : — 

"  All  members  of  the  School  are  to  attend 
the  debate  this  evening,  whetner  they  belong 
to  the  Debating  Society  or  not." 

"  F.  Farquhar,  (Captain)." 

The  notice  attracted  crowds  round  it,  as, 
after  second  lesson,  the  school  trooped  off 
to  the  fives  courts  or  playing  fields. 
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"  It  looks  like  a  row !  "  observed  Ayscough 
to  a  crowd  of  his  fellow  Bleaters.  There  was 
distinct  hope  in  his  voice. 

Half  the  school  was  gathered  about  the 
board  by  this  time,  and  Giffard,  as  a  known 
friend  of  the  Captain's,  was  waylaid  the 
moment  he  appeared. 

"  Here,  I  say,  Ginger  old  man !  what  are 
we  to  go  to  the  debate  for  to-night  ?  "  thej 
shouted,  pressing  round  him. 

"To  settle  how  much  longer  we're  going 
to  stand  the  racket  of  other  people's  cars,  of 
course  I "  laughed  Giffard  trying  to  edge  off. 

"Don't  rag!  "  cried  half  a  dozen  voices. 
"  Do  you  know  anything  about  it  or  not  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  Giffard,  not  laughing  any 
more.  "I'll  swear  I  don't!  But  from  the 
way  Farquhar  fixed  me  with  his  glittering  eye 
when  I  tried  to  pump  him  just  now,  I  should 
say  there  are  squalls  ahead !  " 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed !  "  said  Samborne,  com- 
mg  up  at  this  minute  and  reading  the  notice 
over  the  other  fellow's  heads.  "  Anything 
up  about  the  games,  I  wonder  ? " 

"  Perhaps  Arundel's  sent  in  a  bill  for  stor- 
ing the  cup  for  so  long ! "  suggested  Spratt 
amiably.  Samborne  was  a  chum  of  his,  but 
he  couldn't  resist  the  little  gibe. 

The  giant  threw  him  a  wrathful  look.  The 
reference  was  a  painful  one.  Arundel  was 
St.  Osyth's  rival,  it  had  been  going  up  in 
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recent  years  in  about  the  same  ratio  that  St 
Osyth's    had   been   declining   in   a    contrary 
direction.     It  lay  in  the  next  county,  and  a 
famous  Cabinet  Minister,  who  was  also   an 
old  Arundel  boy  had  given  a  splendid  cup  to 
be  competed  for  by  the  two  schools,  at  the 
great  cricket  match  of  the  year.     If  one  were 
to   diyulge-which    in    the    interests    of   St 
Osyth  s  one  has  no  intention  of  doing-for 
how  many  years  lately  the  cup  had  remained 
on   the   wrong   side,    the   force    of  Spratt's 
observation  would  be  readily  understood 

Nugent  strolled  up  at  this  point  and  sur- 
veyed  the  notice  with  raised  eyebrows 

T  .'If r'^K^^'i'  '^Pf^ib^^'  ^s  as  polite  as  ever, 
I  see  !  he  drawled  to  The  Admirable,  whom 
for  once  in  a  way  he  was  allowing  to  hang  on 

Phillpott  was  standing  next  to  Hythe  It 
was  almost  impossible  for  Phillpott  to  make 
advances  to  anybody.  But  in  his  surly  way 
he  liked  Hythe  a  good  deal  more  than  the 
latter  had  any  idea  of.  "  Shall  you  go  ?  "  he 
asKeci. 

h.^r^^'j^""  ^'^  ^''"  '^^"^^"g  ^ith  his 

hands  m  his  pockets  contemplating  the  board 
nodded.  ''Trust  me!"  he  said.  ''Even 
Farquhar  wouldn't  have  the  nerve  to  stick  up 
a  notice  like  that,  unless  what  he  had  to  sav 
was  a  tearer !  "  -^ 
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Bunge,  though  he  had  deplored  the  efface- 

ment    of   his    notice,   couldn't   help    feeling 

immensely  pleased  when  evening  came  round 

to  tind  what  an  audience  it  had  brought.    But 

m    place    of   the    inveterate  "saps,"  of  the 

upper  and   middle  school  and  the  swarm  of 

irritatmg  gadflies  belonging  to  the  lower,  who 

as   a  rule  were   his   chief  supporters,   there 

was  now  to  be  seen,  plain  to  the  naked  eye, 

whole  shining  rows  of  seniors,  and  captains 

ot  games,  and  prefects  and  other  great  men 

U  was  the  proudest  moment  of  the  president's 

Everybody  had  come  early,  the  little  boys 
because    they    wanted    to    get    good    places, 
the  elder  ones    because   of   the    indefinable 
teelmg  of  uneasiness  which  had  got  into  the 
air.      The   sight  of  old  Joseph's  sc. ...._] 
visage,  besides  which  that  of  the  melai:choly 
Jacques   would   have    appeared   festive    was 
alone    sufficient    indication    that    somt  thing 
was    seriously    wrong.      Whatever    it    was 
they  wanted   to  get   it   over.     They  wished 
i-arquhar    would  hurry    up.     But     then,   as 
Nugent  remonstrated  with  them  in  his  smooth 
way,  royalty  is   not   expected  to   put   in    an 
appearance  before  its  subjects  are  assembled. 
To   Bunge,   however,  had   come  a  sudden 
blissful    thought.     Why  not   utilise   all   this 
assembled  rank  and  beauty  ?    Why  not  start 
the  debate  at  once  and  leave  the  Captain's 
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tiresome  communication,  whatever  it  was,  to 
come  afterwards.  So,  merely  remarking,'"! 
will  now  proceed  to  read  over  the  minutes  of 
the  last  meeting,"  and  doing  so  in  a 
tremendous  hurry,  he  was  able  to  declare  the 
debate  opened  before  the  company  had  had 
time  to  take  in  the  situation.  When  it  did  it 
was  voluble. 

"Arn't  we  going  to  have  any  private 
business,  though  ?  "  piped  up  Ayscough  in  the 
midst  of  the  hubbub.  He  did  not  see  being 
done  out  of  the  simple  joys  lying  to  his  hands 
because  of  the  greater,  but  more  problema- 
tical  ones  to  come. 

Bunge  looked  at  him  reproachfully.  But 
he  trotted  out  the  old  formula,  "Has  any 
gentleman  any  question  to  ?sk,  before  I  call 
upon  the  hon.  mover  to  bring  forward  his 
motion  ?  "  with  that  noble  devotion  to  duty 
which  had  always  characterised  him. 

Unfortunately  the  gentlemen  present 
seemed  to  be  of  an  especially  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.  And  the  meeting  finding  it  as  good 
a  way  of  passing  the  time  as  any  other  till 
Farquhar  showed  up,  settled  itself  down  to 
listen. 

Giffard  minor  wanted  to  know  if  the 
Balbus  who  was  mentioned  so  frequently  in 
Arnold  was  a  real  or  imaginary  personage. 
Bunge  thought  wholly  imaginary,  but  if  it 
was  really  necessary  to  Giffard's  happiness  to 
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know,  ho  advised  him  to  go  over  some  of  the 
stock  classical  luerature  with  the  aid  of  a 
eood  translafon.  Had  he  ever  heard  of  Bohn  ' 
G^ard  minor,  to  whom  Bohn  was  as  a  dear 

ragging,  and  finding   he  was  not,  subsided 

fTom  Mf"'"','"  '""  "^'^^^  "'•i<=h  he  cold 
from  Nugent,  asked  if  the  president  was  aware 
hat  m  speaking  of  the  members  of  slomh's 
he  townspeople  were  in  the  habit  of  diridiL 
hem  mto  the  Moderns  and  the  Gentlemen? 

1  klT  ZT"''  """  '"  "■'^  P-idenHho 
asked    with    every    appearance     of    liv.lv 

curiosity,  who  the  speaker  thought  thjv 
could  mean  ty  the  Gentlemen  ?  On  S 
Admirables  replying  rather   tartly,    "Why 

'Reaul"""'  °f  -"-'"  he'riurmured 
Keally !  ,n  a  tone  whose  meditativeness 
endeared  him  to  the  Moderns  fo  eve, 
Mothersole  wanted  to  know  his  candid 
opinion  of  hot  water  ices.  Bunge  had ""v  r 
tried  the,„  himself,  but  then  his  digesttn  Is 

SandTnH^  f™'    "'"°"'  'h«  other  Seymour, 
faandford     twm,     was    curious    to    know    if 

Bunge  had  ever  realised  that  his  initialsTpe 

t-i-b.      Bunge    said    that  the  coincidence 
had  escaped  his  notice,  but  that  it  was  an 

nterestmg     point.    Had    the    speaklT  fn? 
stance  ever  noticed  that  hisown  Sahsplu 
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While  Arthur  S*^}  ■ -our-Sandford  was 
assimilating  thi.  c  >lncic'<  nee,  there  was  a 
sudden  stir  in  the  -n  ."^arquhar  came  in 
with  his  big  swingi.-  f.t.id  ,  obviously  mean- 
ing business.  But  ;ie  w  not  best  pleased 
when  Nugent  ostenat(ousi>  cle  -•  r'  his  path 
for  him  by  toppling;  h  . if  a  '!^  Jieaters  out 
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of   the    way 
there  I  " 

Farquhar  walked  right  up  to  Bunge, 
almost  over  him,  indeed.  For  not  till  that 
mighty  form  was  ail  but  on  him  did  Bunge 
recede.  There  was  something  funny  and 
pathelic  in  the  way  in  which,  clutching  the 
minutes  to  him,  he  only  gave  up  the  cherished 
place  of  honour  at  the  Doctor's  desk,  inch  by 
inch. 

"Not  so  much  row!"  said  Farquhar 
looking  round  the  room. 

"  But  it's  private  business,  Farquhar  !  " 
urged  Bunge,  as  though  that  fact  explained 
everything— as  indeed  it  did, 

"  What's  that  got  to  do  with  it  ?  "  asked 
Farquhar  unkindly. 

"What,  indeed?  Fancy  shoving  your 
wretched  little  business,  or  my  business,  or 
anybody's  business  in  front  of  Farqtihar's  ! 
You  shock  me,  Bunge  I  "  said  Nugent 
coolly. 

"Couldn't  we  have  the  debate  first, 
Farquhar  ?  "  Bunge  pleaded  wistfully.    "  It's 
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on  motors  you  know—'  That  in  the  Interests 
of  Humanity '  " 

Farquhar  put  him  aside  as  though  he  had 
been  a  fly.  Then  he  smote  with  his  fist  on 
the  desk  in  front  of  him. 

•'  I've  something  to  tell  you  !  "  he  said. 
•'  The  Doctor's  been  kicked  out !  " 
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There  was  a  silence  that  could  be  felt  in 
the  room.  It  seemed  to  last  quite  a  long 
time.  And  when  the  buzz  of  voices  broke 
out  afresh  there  was  a  certain  hushed  note  in 
them.  It  made  some  of  the  little  boys  feel 
as  though  they  were  in  chapel. 

Nugent  was  the  first  to  speak.  "  Now  that 
Farquhar  has  finished  breaking  it  gently  to 
us,"  he  said,  "perhaps  he  wouldn't  mind 
explaining ! " 

"  That's  just  what  I  am  doing!"    Farquhar 
declared    angrily.       He    had    thought    his 
unvarnished  opening  rather  neat  himself,  but 
thmgs   never    looked    quite   the    same  after 
Nugent  had  tinkered  with  them.     And  with 
all     his    cock-sureness,     the     Captain    was 
conscious  of  having  a  stiff  bit  of  work  in  front 
of  him.     He  wanted  to  hold  as  good  a  brief 
for  the   Doctor  as   he  could.     But   he  was 
hampered  in  two  ways— one  by  the  presence 
of  the  juniors,   which   prevented   him   from 
giving    his   opinion    of  the   trustees   in    the 
hmpidly  plain   language  he  would  otherwise 
have    employed,    and    for    another    by    the 
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natural  healthy  instinct,  which  he  shared 
with  the  rest  of  his  kind,  against  anything 
like  sentimentalism.  Not  all  the  talking  in 
the  world  would  have  bound  him  so  securely 
to  the  old  Doctor's  cause  as  the  physical 
weakness  he  had  detected  in  him  just  now, 
but  then  he  wouldn't  have  admitted  that  to 
himself,  much  less  to  the  school.  Still  the 
same  objection  did  not  apply  to  his  making 
public  the  sins  and  wickednesses  of  the  trus- 
tees. And  Farquhar  made  them  very  plain 
indeed. 

"  The  doctor's  been  kicked  out  right 
enough  1  "  he  told  t^em.  "  I've  just  been  in 
to  talk  it  over  with  him.  He  asked  me  to 
tell  you  fellows.  It's  crocked  him  up  fright- 
fully. He  said  the  school  had  always  stood  by 
him  in  the  past.  I  answered  for  you  all,  of 
course,  and  said  it  would  be  the  same  in  the 
future,  and  that  he  could  count  on  having  us 
behind  him,  whatever  happened." 

St.  Osyth's  had  by  this  time  slightly  re- 
covered from  the  state  of  stupefaction,  and 
from  every  side  there  came  cheers  which 
would  have  done  the  Doctor's  heart  good  to 
hear. 

"But  what's  he  got  kicked  out /or  ?  "  asked 
Giifard,  slightly  dazed  still.  That  a  fellow 
could  be  bunked  came  of  course  within  his 
range  of  comprehension,  but  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen  to  a  master,  and  a  Head- 
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master,  and  that  Head-master  Doctor  Arm- 
strong made  him  feel  that  the  solid  earth  was 
reeling  under  his  feet. 

"Because  he's  tried  to  keep  St.  Osyth's 

decent,"    answered    the     Captain     bitterly. 

"It's   all  those   beastly  trustees,  of  course. 

They've  always  had  their  knife  into  him  since 

he  stuck  out  against  having  a  Modern  Side 

here.     The  brutes  scored  against  him  there, 

worse  luck ;  but  since  then  he's  stood  them' 

out  in  a  heap  of  other  shoddy  things  they've 

tried  to  foist  on  the  school." 

"  Thank's  awfully !  "  Phillpott  shot  out  at 
him  in  an  apoplectic  tone. 

The  Captain  took  no  notice  of  him.  *«  The 
Doctor's  not  going  to  let  them  down  him,  all 
the  same,  though  !  "  he  went  on.  (Cheers !) 
"  He  is  going  for  them  for  all  he's  worth," 
(More  cheers,  and  a  voice  "  Never  say  die ! '') 
"  and  what  we've  got  to  do,  is  to  see  that  he 
keeps  his  end  up." 

The  cheers  that  followed  made  the  rafters 
of  the  old  hall  ring  again.     While  they  were 
still  echoing  Gegechkory  sprang  to  his  feet, 
his  big  black  eyes  shining  with  excitement' 
"But   it    is   a    tyr-r-any!"    he   cried.      His 
English  was   always   rather  sketchy,  and  in 
moments   of  stress   both   his  words  and  his 
pronunciation  were  apt  to  get  mixed.     •«  And 
the  trustees,   have   they   then  the  power  to 
make  the  good  Doctor  do  his  packing  ?  " 
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"That's  just  what  he's  got  to  find  out, 
Pony,"  answered  the  Captain.  He  spoke 
slowly  as  one  would  to  a  child.  It  was  part 
of  his  pleasant  little  English  way  to  treat 
all  foreigners  as  if  they  were  more  or  less 
imbeciles.  Even  with  Gegechkory,  who  he 
admitted  to  a  certain  amount  of  intimacy,  he 
was  just  the  same.  •'  He  is  going  to  law  with 
them,"  he  condescended  to  explain  in  the 
same  slow-march  way. 

Gegechkory  spread  out  his  hands,  palms 
upwards,  with  an  altogether  indescribable 
gesture.  '*  But  the  law !  "  he  remarked, 
giving  the  word  much  the  same  intonation 
that  the  Captain's  voice  had  dropped  to  in 
speaking  to  him.  He  then  sat  down,  having 
apparently  found  food  for  reflection  in  the 
explanation. 

"  The  Doctor  always  was  a  good  sort,"  said 
Berkeley  ruminating  aloud.  **  Besides,  we're 
used  to  him.  And  anyway,  whoever  else  we 
get  is  safe  to  be  a  jolly  sight  worse  !  " 

The  idea  of  a  successor  to  the  Doctor  came 
upon  the  assembly  as  a  fresh  shock.  As 
Berkeley  said,  they  were  so  used  to  him,  that 
the  idea  of  anybody  else  in  his  place  was 
almost  beyond  their  power  of  imagination. 

"  Are  they  thinking  of  anyone  else  ?  "  came 
at  Farquhar,  from  all  sides. 

"  They're  thinking  of  a  fellow  named 
FitzHerbert.     And  a  pretty  unspeakable  cad 
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he  must  be  not  to  tell  them  he  is  not  taking 
any  under  the  circumstances,"  answered 
Farquhar.  "He's  a  Cambridge  man  too!" 
he  added,  a  world  of  contempt  in  his  voice. 

"  But  we're  Oxford  !  We  have  no  use  for 
a  Cambridge  chap  here !  "  chimed  in  Ogle. 

"  Well,  he  might  be  worse,  he  might  be  a 
Modern,  you  know!"  observed  Spratt,  by 
way  of  consolation.  Whereat  Ogle  flushed, 
and  a  murmur  as  of  muttered  thunder  came 
up  from  the  benches  where  the  senior 
members  of  Yaeger's  were  congregated. 

So  far,  all  contributions  to  the  discussion 
had  come  from  the  seniors.  Under 
Farquhar's  rule  most  school  meetings  did 
take  this  form ;  he  was  a  strict  believer  in  the 
adage  that  Bleaters  should  make  themselves 
as  scarce  as  possible  on  all  occasions,  and  be 
heard  never. 

Still,  the  news  was  so  unexpected,  and  so 
altogether  staggering,  that  it  would  have 
needed  something  stronger  even  than  their 
awe  of  the  Captain,  to  have  kept  them  quiet 
any  longer.  Everyone  had  something  to 
remark,  to  suggest,  or  to  ejaculate.  It  was 
while  the  tempest  was  at  its  height  that 
Hythe  rose  to  his  feet. 

They  were  so  little  used  to  his  putting 
himself  forward  in  any  way,  that  in  sheer 
astonishment  everyone  stopped  to  listen. 
But  he  didn't  seem  at  all  embarrassed,  even 
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though  the  captain's  look  could  hardly  be 
called  encouraging. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  Doctor's 
being  kicked  out  Farquhar  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  What  I  say !  "  Farquhar  retorted  curtly. 

A  good  many  of  the  little  boys  tittered. 
They  were  used  to  being  flayed  by  Farquhar 
themselves,  but  it  was  distinctly  agreeable 
to  see  a  senior  subjected  to  the  same  process. 

It  seemed  to  have  very  little  effect  on  this 
particular  senior,  though.  "  Do  you  mean 
that  he's  got  to  go,  or  that  they've  asked  him 
to  go  on  his  own  ?  "  he  persisted. 

Farquhar  turned  his  gaze  upon  him  with 
an  effect  of  being  astonished  he  still  existed. 
"They've  asked  him  to  send  in  his  resigna- 
tion, if  that's  what  you  mean  !  "  he  retorted 
ungraciously;  "but  it  comes  to  the  same 
thing.  He  won't,  and  we're  going  to  see  him 
through ! " 

"Right  O!  Hurrah!"  yolled  the  little 
boys.  They  were  fast  working  themselves 
into  a  perfect  fever  of  loyalty  to  the  Doctor, 
although,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  their  interest  in 
him  up  to  this  point  had  been  distinctly 
tepid.  But  he  was  the  Doctor,  after  all,  and 
being  as  much  a  part  of  their  possessions  as 
the  big  clock,  they  resented  bitterly  any 
attempt  at  outside  interference. 

"  How're  we  going  to  work  it,  though  ?  " 
asked  Spratt  soberly. 
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But  Farquhar,  as  usual,  felt  quite  equal  to 
the  situation.     "  The   thing  to  do,"  he  said, 
"is  for  us  to  write  to  the  trustees  ourselves!" 
Nobody  said  anything  for  a  minute.     They 
had    all    got    into    the    way    of    accepting 
Farquhar  at  his  own  valuation,  and  letting 
him  run  things  for  them,  but  this  was  going 
rather  a  long  way.     However,  after  the  first 
shock,  it  was  wonderful  how  well   the   idea 
took.     It  was  also  significant  that  it  seemed 
specially  to  co.nmend  itself  to  the  rowdiest 
part  of  the  audience.     The   Admirable,   for 
instance,   applauded   so  vigorously  with   his 
feet  on  the  calves  of  the  boy  immediately  in 
-ront  of  him,  that   Farquhar  threatened  his 
removal. 

"  Who'll  write  it  ?  "  asked  Nugent,  when  the 
disturbance  caused  by  the  little  incident  had 
died  down.     His  tone  was  slightly  uneasy. 

"  Why,  me !  "  answered  the  Captain  in  un- 
affected   amazement,  while  from  all  parts  of 
the  room  came  shouts  of,  "  Why,  Farquhar 
of  course!"  ' 

Nugent  shrugged  his  shoulders  ever  so 
slightly,  but  he  didn't  say  any  more.  The 
probabilities  are,  that  it  wouldn't  have  made 
any  difference  if  he  had. 

"I'll  dash  it  off  now,  if  you  like,"  said 
Farquhar,  taking  up  some  sheets  of  the  school 
notepaper  which  lay  in  one  of  the  pigeon-holes 
of  the  Doctor's  desk. 
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They  did  like.  They  received  the  offer  with 
effusion.  Ayscough  fussily  presented  the 
oracle  with  a  pen,  and  Giffard  minor  scooped 
an  ink-pot  out  of  its  well,  with  the  results 
that  usually  attend  ill-judged  haste.  Much 
to  their  chagrin,  however,  Farquhar  ignored 
these  delicate  attentions  and  made  shift  with 
his  own  stylo.  But  just  as  he  was  knitting 
his  Jove-like  brows  in  the  effort  to  get  hold 
of  a  good  introduction,  the  voice  of  Hythe 
made  itself  heard  once  more. 

"  Half  a  i'ff  before  you  start,  Farquhar  1 " 

"  Here's  our  l-night  of  the  thimble  again  !  " 
exclaimed  Nugent  m  genuine  surprise. 

'*  Why  this  prattling,  my  Scissors?  "  Giffard 
jeered. 

'•  Well,  somebody's  got  to  speak !  "  answered 
the  gentleman  so  designated,  in  the  most 
matter  of  course  way  in  the  world. 

"  I  like  that.  What  have  we  been  doing 
all  along,  then  ?  "  demanded  half  a  dozen 
voices. 

"  Not  saying  any  of  the  things  I'm  going  to, 
or  I  shouldn't  have  to  take  the  job  on  1  " 
Hythe  told  them  good-humouredly.  He 
stopped  for  an  instant  to  glance  at  Farquhar, 
but  the  latter,  nibbling  thoughtfully  at  the  end 
of  his  fountain-pen,  didn't  even  seem  to  know 
he  was  speaking. 

But  Hythe  refused  to  be  snubbed.  If  his 
hands  were  clenched  rather  tightly^  they  were 
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wiseJ'  ^Tn^X'  ""  '^''  "°^°^y  ^^^  ^"y  th« 
wiser.    And  his   manner   was   so   easy   that 

he  might  have  been  discussing  the   weather 
prospects  with  a  group  of  friends. 

Jl  K  T'  y°"  ^^^P'  •  ^°"''  yo"  think  it 

rather  a   bad  tip  to  put  the  trustees'  backs 
up  at  the    start?"  he    asked    persuasively! 

J.TH'^'1^'  ^"""f  ^'  ^^^y  ^^^^"'t  actually 
given  the  Doctor  his  marching  orders,  there 
IS  always  a  fighting  chance  of  his  being  able  to 
patch  It  up  with  them." 

rnl^^i  ^^^  ^°'^°'''  ^'  S°°d  ^s  said  that  he 
counted  on  us  to  stand  by  him,  you  silly  oaf!  " 

Stlstelg'^'''^"'    '^^^"'"^    '''''    '^ 

thill  f 'f  ^^  ^^''  ""^^y  ^"°"gh  to  say  any. 
thing  to-day-anybody  would  be!"  Hythe 
conceded  tolerantly,  ''  but  when  he's  had  tLe 
^  cool  down,  he'll  perhaps  wish  he  hadn't. 
Hes  smoothed  the  trustees  over  before 
now-but  once  they've  set  eyes  on  that  letter 
the  Doctor  may  as  well  shut  up  shop." 

ask^Th'^r^  .^"'^^'•°/  '^^P^'  ^^^"^  you?" 
asked  the  Captain  with  an  unworthy  sneer. 

Hythe  bore  up  wonderfully  under  this 
bnlliant  fusilade.  Indeed,  so  little  affecfed 
by  It  did  he  seem,  .hat  some  of  Farquhar's 
followers  began  to  be  afraid  that  it  had 
escaped  his  notice. 

HvfC^f?"^^'  '^^^  y°"''^  ^  J"dge  of  shops, 
Hythe  !    sniggered  Noad.  ^ 
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"  Yes,"  said  Hythe.    "  I  heard  him  !  " 

"  We  noticed  you  didn't  laugh,  though ! " 

hinted     Nugent.    "Didn't     you     think     it 

funny  ?  " 

"  Topping !  "  answered  Hythe. 

"  Farquhar's  humour  always  is  as  delicate 
as  that  I  "  explained  Nugent  in  his  insolent 
way.  "That's  why  we  love  him  so.  Now 
with  most  great  wits,  one  feels  like  throwing 
things  at  them  all  the  time." 

"There's  a  chance  for  you,  then!"  returned 
Hythe  stolidly. 

Nugent,  in  spite  of  himself,  looked  rather 
taken  aback.  "  Is  that  because  I  called  you 
my  knight  of  the  thimble  ?  Hope  you  didn't 
mind  ?  "  he  drawled. 

"  Well,  hardly !  "  answered  the  other. 

Anything  cooler  or  more  unconcerned  than 
his  voice  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
imagine.  But  Nugent  gave  him  a  longer  look 
from  bent^ath  his  supercilious  eyelids  than  he 
favoured  most  people  with. 

Farquhar's  temper  had  been  rising  steadily 
dunng  this  little  interchange  of  courtesies. 
He  left  Nugent  alone,  but  his  manner  to 
Hythe  could  not  well  have  been  worse. 

"  The  Doctor's  never  cottoned  to  you  from 
the  first— we  all  know  that!"  he  sneered. 
"  You've  probably  your  own  reasons  for  not 
wanting  the  letter  to  go— and  it's  not  hard  to 
understand  what  they  are.    That  about  the 
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trustees  patching  it  up's  all   bunkum.     Do 

you  take  us  for  fools  ?  " 

"I  usen't  to,"  Hythe  assured  him  calmly. 
Ayscough  was  misguided  enough  to  laugh, 
but  he  wished  he  hadn't  afterwards,  when 
he  saw  the  look  on  the  Captain's  face.  And 
tnat  Hythe'smterference  wasn't  popular  could 
be  gathered  from  the  cries  of  "  Sit  down '  " 
i'  J^'-y  ;;P  •' ''  "  Let  Farquhar  get  on  with  the 
letter !  '« Down  with  the  trustees ! "  "  Three 
cheers  for  the  Doctor!  "  etc.  etc. 

Farquhar,  who  had  literally  turned  his  back 
upon  his  opponent,  devoted  himself  for  the 
next  few  minutes  to  the  cares  of  solid  literature. 
Me  had  always  had  a  great  facility  for  knock- 
ing  off  verses  or  prose,  and  the  present  effusion, 
such  as  It  was,  was  finished  in  less  time  than 
one  could  have  believed  possible. 

"  How'll  this  do  ? "  he  asked,  and  proceeded 
to  read  it  aloud. 

"  To  the  Trustees  of  St.  Osyth's  " 
••Sirs,—  ^ 

•••Having  heard  that  you  have  asked  Dr 
Armstrong  to  send  in  his  resignation,  we  wish 
most  earnestly  to  point  out  to  you  the  extreme 
undesirability  of  his  taking  any  such  step. 
We  should  like  to  state  that  in  our  opinion 
Dr.  Armstrong  is  an  excellent  Head-master, 
admirably  suited  to  his  position  in  every  way 
We  have  heard  also  that  you  contemplate 
offering  the  post  to  a  Mr.  FitzHcrbert.     We 
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cannot  imagine  any  gentleman  accepting  the 
offer  under  the  circumstances,  but  in'the'dse 
cJt  ,^'''^''^^''^  the  fart  that  he  is  a 
Cambndge  man  would  alone  prove  a  serious 

ciron'  th'\""-     '^^'  '-^^^  '^^^'^  ^°  ^he  con! 

tr  ^^    ^  ^%l^^'  '"^^'^^^^^  ^^<^  bound   up 
Ilh^  ?'  °:'^'     ^^''   ^^'^•'^"   thinking  it  only 
r  ght  to  let  you  know  that  under  no  circum 
stances  could  Mr.  FitzHerberfs  appoinren; 

':  "hatTh-^^f  °"^  serious  ?ppo~ 
we  trust  that  this  letter  will  enable  you  to 

Plation     and    will    result    in    the    comolete 
reinstation  of  Dr.  Armstrong  "  ^^"^P^ete 

"  How's  that  ?  "  repeated  the  author,  but  as 
one  sure  of  his  answer 

toZl^^r^^'"-  "^'PPing!"  "Thatought 
to  make  them  sit  up,  if  anything  will!"  fhe 
audience  assured  him.  But  therelas  a  funny 
little  laugh  on  Spratt's  face,  while  Nugent 
looked  distmctly  worried.  ^^"gent 

inqufrer'  ^°"  ^""^"^  '°  '^^"  ^'  ^  "     ^^^^^^^"^ 
"  You  were  going  to  put  Farquhar  on  to  a 
Yours  respectfully/  weren't  you.  Scissors  ^  " 
grinned  Griffard.  '  scissors  ? 

,  "  No."  Hythe  reassured  him.    "  It  mieht 

frrestT  '  '""''  ^^"  know-comingX 

"  ^^^^'^  gomg  to  sign  it  ?  "  asked  a  member 
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of  the  Middle  School,  scenting  a  chance  of 
bringing'  himself  before  the  eyes  of  the  world 
for  oncc. 

But  Farquhar  did  not  encourage  him  in  his 
buddin.L,'  asj)irations.  "  I  was  going  to  sign  it 
for  the  lot,"  he  declared.  *'  But  perhaps  the 
prefects  had  better  lump  in  their  names  as 
well,"  he  added,  with  a  question  in  his  voice. 

"  Seems  sound,"  said  Nugent  drily.  "  Be- 
sides, it  might  remind  'em  that  we  exist,  you 
know  I " 

Farquhar  looked  at  him  as  though  he 
would  have  liked  to  say  something.  But 
though  he  restrained  the  ii  ipulse,  the  effect 
on  his  temper  was  such  that  his  cast-iron 
signature  seemed  to  take  up  half  the  page. 
Gifiard  and  the  rest  of  the  school  house 
grandees  signed  next,  and  Noad  was  just  going 
to  pass  the  paper  on  to  Doctor's  when  to 
everyone's  stupefaction,  Hythe  stretched  out 
his  hand  for  it. 

"  What  d'you  want  it  for  ? "  asked  Noad. 
He  held  on  to  the  precious  document, 
apparenty  under  the  impression  that  Hythe 
had  some  fell  designs  on  it. 

"Why,  to  sign  it.  What  d'you  think  I 
wanted  it  for,  you  duffer?  "  Hythe  retorted. 

"Am  I  to  let  him  have  it,  Farquhar? "  said 
Noad,  still  clinging  on  to  the  treasure. 

The  Captain  nodded.  In  his  heart  he  was  not 
sorry  at  the  turn  of  events.     Hythe's  opposi- 
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tion  had  been  as  unwelcome  as  it  was  unex 
pected  ind  this  public  rlimbin^^-down,  there- 
fore, had  something  distinctly  soothing  about 

"  You've  changed  your  mind  rather  quickly 
haven  t  you  ?  "  he  scoffed,  while  someone  made 
audible  references  to  trin,n.ing,  and  s.>meone 
Che  put  forward  certain  ..ppl  .^d  data  o;i  the 
subject  of  turncoats. 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that  "  Hythc 
answered  them  composedly.  "  f'ut  as  I  can't 
stop  the  thing  being  sent,  I'd  rath,  r  tnlce  mv 
dose  with  the  rest  of  you.  Here,  Coughdrop, 
lend  us  that  pen."  ^' 

Ayscough,  as  we  know,  had  intended  the 
instrument  in  question  for  more  illustrious 
hands,  but  he  acceded  to  the  request  ]ike  a 
lamb  ;  afterwards,  he  wondered  why 

Nugent  was  staring  at  Hythe  in  the  oddest 
way.  I  don't  see  where  you  come  in-about 
signmg,  I  mean,"  he  declared. 

•♦You  wouldn't!"  Hythe  retorted  with  a 
short,  rather  bitter  laugh.  He  affixed  his 
signature,  blotted  it  deliberately,  and  passed 
the  paper  on  to  Sam  borne. 

A  diversion  amid  the  proceedings  arose 
when  Edwards,  being  the  last  of  the  Hittite 
prefects  to  sign,  made  a  motion  to  hand  the 
paper  back  to  Farquhar. 

"Here,  I  say,  what  about  us!    Aren't  we 
to  sign,  then  ?  "  Ogle  protested. 
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so,"    consented  the    Captain 


"  I    suppose 
grudgingly. 

"It  would  serve  you  jolly  well  right  if  we 
didn't ! "  growled  Phillpott,  his  every  pen- 
stroke  seeming  to  splutter  with  indignation. 

"  I  don't  care  a  hang  whether  I  sign  the 
thing  or  not ! "  furried  Malet,  signing  never- 
theless. He  was  a  Modern,  a  member  of 
Yaeger's,  and  a  very  decent  fellow  really.  In- 
deed, if  he  had  belonged  to  any  other  house, 
he  might  even  have  made  his  mark  in  the 
community.  But  some  natures  need  appre- 
ciation to  bring  them  out,  and  from  being 
constantly  looked  down  upon,  Malet's  self- 
respect  had  rather  gone  to  the  wall.  It  was 
a  long  time  since  St.  Osyth's  had  .  ;■  a  him 
kick  over  the  traces  even  to  the  present 
extent. 

"  I  shan't  sign ! "  said  Curwen  quietly. 
Like  Malet  he  was  a  prefect  of  Yaeger's. 
He  came  of  a  family  of  artists,  and  was  an 
artist  himself  to  his  finger-tips.  He  could 
make  you  a  sketch  of,  say,  the  ripe  red  wall  of 
Farmer  Baker's  orchard,  till  you  could  almost 
have  eaten  the  peaches,  or  hit  off  a  whole 
moving  wriggling  pack  of  forwards,  on  the 
back  of  an  old  exercise  book,  till  the  very 
paper  seemed  alive. 

He  was  always  at  it,  in  school  and  out  of 
school,  and  from  having  so  many  resources 
in  himself,  had  never  seemed  to  care  about 
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Yaeger's  one  way  or  another.  But  the 
remarks  with  which  he  now  proceeded  to 
electrify  the  meeting,  showed  that  there  had 
indeed  been  "  a  chiel  amang  them  takin' 
notes."  They  also  showed  that  some  of 
Farquhar's  pretty  little  speeches  had  gone 
home. 

"  I  shan't  sign  it !  "  he  repeated.     **  I've  no 
quarrel  with  the  Doctor,  but  I've  nothing  to 
be   particularly  grateful   to   him  for,   either. 
He  hasn't  wanted  us,  and  he  hasn't  been  at 
all  shy  of  showing  it—  Farquhar's  about  right 
in  that.     Well,  that  sort  of  thing  isn't  good 
enough  for  me  !    The  trustees  probably  know 
what   they're   about.       As   for   sending    this 
precious  letter,  half  you  chaps  don't  cotton  to 
the  idea  really.     But  Nugent  doesn't  care,  and 
Spratt  thinks  he  sees  a  rag  in  it,  and  the  rest 
of  you  funk  going  against  Farquhar.    Hythe's 
the  only  one  who's  got  the  pluck  to  speak 
up.     The   letter's    so   bumptious   you    could 
hang  your  hat  on  it.     And  except  for  getting 
you  into  a  fiendish  row,  it'll  be  an  out-and- 
out  fizzle !  " 

The  meeting  gaped. 

"  But   Hythe's   signed  it !  "  said   the   first 
person  to  recover  his  breath. 

"  He's  built  that  way— I'm  not !  "  Curwen 
affirmed,   and  sat   down  in   his  monumental 
selfishness,  a  sight  for  prefects  and  fags. 
"But  we   shall  all   be  in  the  same  boat," 
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said  Edwards,  a  tinge  of  nervousness  in  his 
tone. 

"  Not  me  !"  Curwen  assured  him. 

The  meeting  fell  upon  him  bodily  at  that, 
of  course.  And  Farquhar  had  to  assert 
all  his  authority,  and  the  rest  of  the  seniors 
some  muscular  strength,  before  peace  was 
restored.  But  even  then,  the  atmosphere 
was  so  electric  that  after  a  few  minutes 
Farquhar  thought  it  better  to  give  the  signal 
for  dismissal. 

But  Bunge's  face,  when  he  saw  what  was 
happening,  was  a  picture. 

"  But  the  debate,  Farquhar !  "  he  urged. 
"  You've  been  interrupting  it  all  this  time 
you  know,  and  it's  on  motors — '  That  in  the 
Interests '  " 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  you  double-dyed  idiot !  " 
exclaimed  the  Captain,  in  a  voice  which 
rather  proved  that  if  the  events  of  the  even- 
ing had  done  nothing  else,  they  had  at  least 
ruffled  his  temper. 


CHAPTER    V 


MAN    DISPOSES 


I  have  managed  to  give  you  a  very  poor 
idea  of  Farquhar's  character  if  you  imagine 
for  one  moment  that  any  Httle  objections 
raised  by  such  insignificant  individuals  as 
Hythe  or  Curwen  deterred  him  from  sending 
the  letter.  He  posted  it  the  same  evening, 
fixing  on  the  stamp  without  a  tremor. 

There,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
matter  seemed  to  have  ended.  The  trustees, 
though  they  must  have  received  the  document, 
gave  no  sign  of  bemg  overcome  by  admiration 
of  its  contents,  or  the  reverse.  The  Captain, 
who  rather  expected  a  reply  by  return,  put 
down  the  delay  to  "  their  beastly  bad  form," 
and  waited,  with  a  self-confidence  which  it  is 
refreshing  even  to  think  of,  for  the  develop- 
ment of  events. 

It  was  a  wretched  week  for  everybody.  On 
some  days  the  Doctor  read  prayers,  and  took 
the  sixth  form  in  Greek,  as  usual,  but  more 
often  than  not  he  relegated  these  duties  to 
Mr.  Warre,  the  second  master.  When  he 
was  present,  the  school  went  in  an  uneasy 
terror    of    his    breaking    down,    which    kept 
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everyone  s  nerves  on  the  jangle,  while,  when 
he    absented    himself,    the    thought    of    the 
alarums  and  excursions  in  which  he  might  be 
takmg  part  was   equally  disturbing.     Then 
too  some  of  the  little  boys,  not  being  blessed 
with     Farquhar's    engaging    assurance,    had 
occasional      nightmarish      recollections      of 
Curwens    pleasant    little    speech,    and    his 
cheerful  prophecy  of  the  -  fiendish  row  "  to 
come.     And  in  the  seclusion  of  the  detention 
room,  or  on  being  wakened  up  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  by  a  personal  tooth-ache,  or  a 
i^aghbourly   snore,   or  even   after  getting  a 
letter  from  home,  more  than  one  valiant  young 
rebel  asked  himself  doubtfully  what  "Scissors^ 
had  meant  by  that  idiotic  speech  of  his  about 
taking  his  dose  with  the  rest."     Needless  to 
say,  everyone's  temper  wore  a  little  thin 

Then  there  came  a  day  when  the  trustees 
appointed  a  meeting  with  the  Doctor  in 
town,  and  the  old  man  went  to  make  a  last 
desperate  effort  to  do  what  St.  Osyth's  called 
keep  his  end  up."  The  school's  informant 
a  usual  was  Farquhar,  who,  as  the  recipient 
of  so  much  head-masterial  confidences  felt 
himself  a  triton  among  the  minnows. 

It  speaks  well  for  the  old  school  after  all 
that  during  this  time,  when  thev  might  have 
done     so    with     comparative    impunity    Tts 

sTiHnrf  "''"7'  '■  ^"  ^"'"^Sing  in  the'more 
striking  forms  of  crime.     There  was  a  vague 
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feeling  in  the  air  that  any  such  course  of 
conduct  would  be  unsportsmanlike,  although 
It  would  have  been  contrary  to  every  canon  of 
decent  reserve  to  have  put  such  things  into 
words.  But  when  the  members  of  a  big 
public  school  hold  their  hands,  from  a  feeling 
that  the  arbiter  of  their  destinies  is  not  in 
a  position  to  hit  back,  it  is  a  sure  proof  that 
there  is  something  very  rotten  indeed  in  the 
state  of  Denmark. 

The  strain  told  on  everyone.     It  even,  for 
the  time  being,  weakened  the  ties  of  family 
and  affection.     For  instance,  Sandford  being 
entrusted  by  Merton  with  a  threepenny-bit, 
a  penny  of  which  he  was  to  spend  on  bicycle 
01!  in  the  village  shop  (Merton  himself  being 
unfortunately  gated,  for  the  paltry  reason  that 
he    had    taken    somebody    else's    corrected 
French    exercise    as   a   model   for   his   own) 
brought   back   the  change  in  milk-chocolate, 
most  of  which  had  been   bestowed  in  a   too 
inside  pocket,  to  be  returned. 

Then  Mothersole,  when  he  discovered  his 
cherished  white  mice,  which  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  a  retired  and  blameless  existence  in 
the  shelter  of  his  desk,  disporting  themselves 
on  the  floor  of  the  junior  class  room,  in  Mr. 
Yago's  direct  line  of  vision,  was  moved  to 
accuse  Ayscough,  the  friend  of  his  bosom, 
of  carelessness,  if  nut  worse,  in  the  matter! 
Ayscough  responded  in  the  only  way  possible," 
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of  course,  but  the  sight  of  these  tried  and 
trusted  comrades,  standing  up  to  each  other 
iike  two  little  bantam-cocks,  would  alone  have 
been  enough  to  prove  to  the  initiated  that  the 
times  were  out  of  joint. 

"Fighting  again!"  exclaimed  Ogle,  the 
next  day  when,  on  turning  a  corner  of  the 
qund  witli  Phillpott,  he  ran  full-tilt  into  the 
defendant  of  the  action,  who  was  also  his  own 
tag,  and  noted  the  variegated  state  of  his 
visage. 

•^  You  should  just  see  the  other  chap's  face, 
and  hen  you  wouldn't  think  anything  of 
mme,"  retorted  Ayscough,  airily 

in  ?ht'  T'""  't""  "^  '}'''  '^^"^P^'"^^  providence 
m    he  shape  of  a  prefect,  would  have  made  a 

well  brought  up  junior  shake  in    his    shoes. 

That  Ayscough  could  do  so  and  live,  and 
even  wink  at  two  small  boys  standing  by 
didn  t  say  much  for  Ogle's  hold  on  the  reins! 
And,  indeed,  if  Phillpott  hadn't  happened 
to  be  v.a^wnm  It  is  more  likely  than  not  that 
he  would  have  let  the  incident  pass 

"What  cheek!  And  from  your  own  fag 
too  "  said  Phillpott.  "You're  never  gong 
to  stand  it,  are  you  ?  "  ^     ^ 

"Of   course    Pm    not!"     returned    Ogle 
hough    rather    as    if    he    wished    Phillpot 
far  enough.     "  Suppose  you  go  to  Farquhar 
you  young  sweep  !  and  see  what  he's  got  to 
say  about  it."  ^ 
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"  Why  on  earth  don't  you  settle  the  little 
animal  yourself !  "  cried  Phillpott.  *'  What's 
the  good  of  letting  those  school-house  beggars 
think  we  can't  run  our  own  show  ?  " 

"  What  shall  I  tell  Farquhar  you've  sent 
me  to  him  for,  Ogle  ?  "  inquired  Ayscough, 
begmnmg  to  enjoy  himself.  He  had  no 
mtontion  of  putting  in  the  proposed  visit,  you 
may  be  sure,  but  long  acquaintanceship  with 
Ogle,  if  It  had  done  nothing  else,  had  at  least 
shown  him  how  to  evade  his  more  objection- 
able mandates. 

"Why,    for "    began    Ogle,   and   then 

stopped,  while  a  grin  began  to  spread  itself 
about  the  small  boy's  mouth. 

No,  on  second  thoughts.  Ogle  decided 
that  he  would  prefer  that  Farquhar  should 
remain  in  ignorance  of  the  exact  lengths  to 
which  a  shrimp  like  Ayscough  could  go  with 
him.  His  face  puckered  into  a  frown,  whose 
giving-in  qualities  the  brilliant  tactician  before 
him  was  quick  to  read. 

"Please,  Ogle,  I'm  very  sorry,  and  I'll 
never-do  -  it-again-if-you-let-me-off-this  -  time," 
he  rattled  off  in  a  voice  which  he  didn't  take 
the  trouble  to  make  even  decently  penitent. 

"See    that   you   don't,    then,"    said   Ogle 
plainly  relieved.     "  But  if  I  ever  catch  you  at 
it  again,  I'll " 

But  whatever  terrible  retribution  he  had 
in   his  mind  will   never   be    known,    because 
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Asycough  scuttled  off  with  his  tongue  in  his 
cheek,  and  Phillpott  turned  disgustedly  away. 
It   was  on  Thursday   that   the   blow   fell. 
Mr.  Warre  read  prayers  that  morning  with  a 
face  so  grave  and  sad  that   the   boys  knew 
without  being  told  that  some  real  trouble  was 
hanging  over  them.    Afterwards  he  assembled 
them  in  the  hall  lo  break  the  news.   But  even 
in   the   short  walk  from   the  chapel  it   had 
leaked  out.     The  Doctor  was  dangerously  ill. 
Almost  immediately  after  his  interview  with 
the  trustees  he  had  had  a  stroke,  and  now 
lay  hovering  between  life  and  death. 

One  knows  the  sick  feeling  that  comes  over 
one  on  hearing  news  of  that  kind.  The 
seniors  took  it  with  set  faces,  and  with  eyes 
down  on  their  desks.  The  little  boys  went 
pale.     "  It  "  of  Yaegers  began  to  cry. 

•'  Isn't  he  going  to  get  better,  sir,"  he  asked 
hysterically. 

"  I  trust  so,  my  boy,"  answered  Mr.  Warre, 
trying  to  keep  his  voice  steady ;  '« the  doctors 
have  not  entirely  given  up  hope." 

The  school  dispersed  to  spend  a  miserable 
day.  Nobody  talked  much,  and  in  the  little 
they  did  say,  they  steered  clear  of  the  one 
topic  that  was  in  all  their  minds.  The  whole 
thing  was  too  sudden  and  too  shocking. 
The  sight  of  the  Doctor's  empty  desk,  or  his 
vacant  place  in  chapel,  brought  a  lump  to 
their  throats.     Yet  so  little  did  any  of  this 
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show  in  their  outward  demeanour,  that  a 
stranger  might  have  called  them  unfeeling, 
and  would  have  been  well  within  his  rights  in 
calling  them  glum. 

Then  the  atmosphere  lightened  a  little. 
The  bulletins  got  more  hopeful,  and  about 
a  week  afterwards  Mr.  Warre  assembled  them 
in  hall  again,  the  good  news  on  his  lips  and 
face. 

*'  The  Doctor  is  out  of  danger,"  he  told 
them.  '*  And  it  is  hoped  he  will  soon  be  well 
enough  to  be  moved  to  the  south  of  France." 

"  Won't  he  be  coming  back  here,  then, 
sir?"  asked  Farquhar. 

Mr.  Warre  started.  The  question  showed 
that  the  school  had  not  yet  realised  that  the 
Doctor  was  a  broken  man,  who  for  the  rest  of 
his  life  would  be  more  or  less  of  an  invalid. 
He  shook  his  head  without  speaking. 

"  Not  ever,  sir  ?  "  Farquhar  persisted. 

"  No,  never,  I  fear,  Farquhar,"  Mr.  Warre 
told  him.  "I'm  afraid  we  must  give  up  all 
hope  of  that.  His  recovery  alone  would  be 
a  long  business,  and  even  then,  I  fancy,  the 
doctors  will  always  insist  on  his  spending  the 
best  part  of  the  year  in  a  warm  climate." 

He  looked  fearfully  cut  up  as  he  spoke. 
He  was  not  very  young  himself,  and  for  many 
years  the  Doctor  and  he  had  been  friends  as 
well  as  colleagues.  Not  that  the  second 
master  had  ever  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
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the  machinery  of  the  school  was  getting  badly 

out    of    gear.     But    he    had    no    power    of 

initiative  in  himself,  and  would  have  been  as 

helpless  as  a  child  to  set  things  ri«ht,  even  if 

the    Doctor   had   tolerated    his   interference. 

He   could   follow  a   defined   line   with    most 

admirable  fidelity,  but  it  was  rather  in   the 

spirit  of  a  Chinese  tailor,  who  on  being  given 

an  old  coat  for  a  pattern,  copies  its  patches 

in  the  new  garment.     The  school   liktd  Mr. 

Warre,  as,  indeed,  it  would  have  been  difficult 

not  to  like  anyone  so  kind-hearted  and  easy- 

gomg  as  he   was,   but  his   hold   over  them 

depending     as    it    did    entirely    upon    their 

affections,  was  of  a  precarious  nature. 

•'  And  now,  boys,"  he  said,  and  there  was 

as  much   appeal  as  command  in   his  voice, 

"  I  know  I  can  trust  you  to  be  as  quiet  and 

orderly  as  possible  until  the  new  arrangements 

are  completed,  that  is,  of  course,  until  the 

new  Head-master  arrives." 

"Can  you  tell  us  who  he  is,  sir,"  the  Captain 
asked. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Warre,  "  I  think  there 
can  be  no  harm  in  my  doing  that.  His  name 
IS  FitzHerbert— the  Mr.  FitzHerbert  whose 
translation  of  Euripides  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  language,  and  whose  'Side 
Lights  on  English  Literature,'  has  created 
such  a  stir  lately." 

But  once  he  had  uttered  the  name,  his  after 
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explanations  fell  on  deaf  cars.  The  Captain 
looked  as  black  as  a  thunder-cloud,  and  even 
Mr.  VVarre,  unobservant  as  he  was,  was  struck 
by  the  sudden  lowering  of  a  good  many 
brows. 

"  Was  Mr.  FitzHerbert  coming  in  any  case 
sir-bcfore  this  happened,  I  mean?"  the 
Captain  asked. 

•'I  don't  understand  you,  Farquhar " 
answered  Mr.  VVarre  rather  shortly.  •«  What 
do  you  know  about  the  matter  ?  " 

"We  know  that  the  trustees  had  offered  the 
post  to  the-gentleman— you  mention,  sir," 
said  the  Captain,  giving  the  words  an  emphasis 
which  Mr.  Warre  found  sufficiently  surprising. 
•*  Who  told  you  anything  about  it  ?  "  asked 
the  master,  visibly  annoyed. 

••  The  Doctor,  sir,"  answered  Farquhar 
"  Dear  !  dear  !  "  said  Mr.  Warre.     Involun- 
tarily he  made  a  little  clucking  sound  with  his 
tongue  against  his  teeth,  which  said  as  plainly 
as  possible  what  a  pity   it  was.     But  as  he 
couldn't,    m   any  case,  have    commented   on 
the   Doctor's    unwisdom    before    his  present 
audience,    and    as   this   clearly   was   not  the 
time   to  do  so,  he  gave  up  the  situation    as 
altogether  beyond  him.     Making  no  comment 
then,  good  or  bad,  on  Farquhar's  statement, 
he  hastily  reiterated   his  somewhat    Utopian 
belief  that  they  would  all  give  as  little  trouble 
as  possible,  and  dismissed  them. 
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Getting  into  a  fresh  air  again,  the  school 
involuntarily  heaved  a  sigh  of  reHef.  It  was 
as  though  the  pressure  of  an  icy  hand  had 
been  removed  from  them.  They  were  sorry 
for  the  Doctor,  of  course,  but  now  that  the 
worst  was  over,  they  wanted  to  throw  off  all 
this  weight  of  depression  as  quickly  as  they 
could.  The  buoyancy  of  their  years  made 
this  only  too  easy.  Also,  it  goes  without 
saying,  that  somebody  was  bound  to  pay  for 
the  unnatural  heights  of  virtue  to  which  they 
had  risen  during  the  preceding  week.  Un- 
fortunately for  everyone,  thenselves  included, 
the  scapegoat  they  fixed  upon  was  Mr. 
FitzHerbert,  and  at  the  moment  when  his 
name  was  in  ever3''body's  mouth,  he  was 
brought  still  more  prominently  under  their 
notice  by  the  action  of  the  trustees. 

Looking  back  with  the  eyes  of  matured 
experience,  one  realises  that  the  days  when 
the  Doctor  lay  between  life  and  death  must 
have  been  very  trying  to  the  trustees. 
Being  sensible  men  of  the  world,  they  did  not 
take  undue  blame  to  themselves  in  the  matter. 
Still,  the  Doctor's  stroke  had  followed  immedi- 
ately after  his  interview  with  them,  and  there 
had  been  more  heated  argument  on  both  sides 
than  was  strictly  necessary.  With  Farquhar's 
letter  in  their  hands,  the  trustees  had  openly 
accused  the  Doctor  of  having  taken  the  boys 
into  his  confidence  on  matters  which  clearly 
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did  not  come  within  their  province,  with  the 
idea  of  using  their  partisanship  as  a  weapon. 
The   Doctor  did  not  deny  this,  although  he 
disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  the  letter,  whose 
contents,  indeed,  must  have  come  upon  him 
like  a  bolt  from  the  blue.     But  what  he  did 
admit  was  quite  enough.     The  trustees  had 
proceeded  to  make  remarks,  which  were  true 
enough,  perhaps,   but   which  in  the  light  of 
later  events  they  could  not  help  feeling  might 
have   been   kinder.     Of   course,  even   if  the 
worst  had  happened,  they  would  none  of  them 
actually   have  felt  that  the  responsibility   of 
the    Doctor's    death  lay   at    their   door,    but 
things   being   as   they   were,    they  were  pro- 
foundly thankful   that  it  was  not  to  be   the 
worst. 

As  far  as  the  Doctor's  reputation  was 
concerned,  his  illness  was  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened.  The  trustees  mag- 
nanimously buried  the  hatchet,  and  gave  out 
to  the  world  that  his  resignation  was  the  result 
of  his  illness.  Thus  the  old  man  marched 
out,  as  it  were,  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  and 
was  the  object  of  much  gratifying  public  and 
private  sympathy. 

But  the  anxiety  the  trustees  had  undergone 
did  not  dispose  them  to  deal  too  lightly  vith 
the  authors  of  the  letter.  The  one  and  only 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  matter  was 
unanimously  agreed  upon  between  them,  and 
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the  chairman,  who  was  something  of  a 
humorist,  undertook  to  make  it  known  to  the 
youthful  scribes  without  delay. 

The  communication  came   in   such  a  big, 
official,  red-sealed  envelope  that  it  quite  bulged 
out  from  the  rest  of  the  letters  in  the  school 
letter  rack.     Its  presence  them  drew  the  eye 
of  Giffard  minor,  and  he  took  the  trouble  to 
turn  it  over.    It  was  addressed  to  the  Captain 
of  St.  Osyth's,  and  that  alone  was  sufficient  to 
convey  to  the  Captain's  young  fag  that  its 
import   concerned   the   school.      Nor  did   it 
take  him  long  to  arrive  at  the  illuminating 
conclusion  that  this  was  the  letter  they  were 
all  waiting  for.     Natural  curiosity,  therefore, 
suggested  that  he  should  deliver  it  in  person. 
It  was  Farquhar's  ill-luck  that  he  should  have 
chosen  the  time  of  all  others  when  that  gentle- 
man,  on   his  way  to  the  playing  fields,  was 
entertaining  his  friends  with  his  candid  opinion 
of  events  in  general,  and  the  new  Doctor  in 
particular. 

"  Didn't  you  notice  that  Mr.  Warre  as  good 
as  owned  that  he  meant  to  bag  the  post  in  any 
case  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Well,  that  settles  the  sort 
of  cad  he  is." 

•' FitzHerbert's  a  good  name,  though!" 
observed  Nugent  thoughtfully.  "  Wonder  if 
he  belongs  to  the  Staffordshire  branch  ?  " 

Farquhar  merely  snorted.  "  Who  cares  ?  " 
he  said.     "If  he  was   a  w^hole  genealogical 
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tree  himself,  we've  no  use  for  the  brute  here 
and  we've  got  to  show  him  so."  ' 

'•  I  thought  you  said  last  week  we'd  got  to 
stop  his  coming— but  he  seems  to  be  turning 
up  as  large  as  life,"  Nugent  reminded  him 
unkmdly. 

Before  Farquhar  could  reply  Giffard  minor 
ran  up  with  the  letter.  -  For  you,  Farquhar," 
he  said,  as  one  who  would  imply  that  in  per- 
forming  this  simple  service  he  had  been  solely 
actuated  with  the  desire  to  make  himself 
useful. 

Afterwards,  of  course,  Farquhar  wished 
that  things  had  happened  differently,  but  the 
quickness  with  which  a  London  crowd  collects 
IS  as  nothing  to  'be  motor-car  speed  with 
which  a  whole  ar  .ly  of  boys  can  roll  up  from 
the  playing  fields.  And  almost  before 
Farquhar's  thumb  had  torn  open  the  flap  of 
the  envelope  the  news  had  gone  round,  and 
"  Read  it  a/oud,  Farquhar  I  "  "Spout  it  out 
old  chap !  "  resounded  from  all  sides. 

For  his  sins,  Farquhar  complied.  At  the 
mome-  indeed,  no  dictates  of  prudence 
suggested  to  him  that  it  might  be  as  well  to 
peruse  the  letter  in  the  privacy  of  his  own 
study.  The  trustees,  of  course,  had  been 
guilty  of  a  sad  lack  of  manners  in  delaying 
their  reply  so  long,  but  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  accept  any  apology  they  might  have  to  offer 
in  a  reasonable  spirit.     And  so  unsuspicious 
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was  he  of  anything  likely  to  affect  himself 
disagreeably  in  the  contents,  that  he  read  the 
letter  right  through  aloud,  although  it  must 
be  admitted  with  a  face  which  got  more  and 
more  disturbed  as  he  proceeded. 

It  was  written  from  the  chairman's  own 
address.  Farquhar  knew  him  slightly  at  home, 
and  had  once  been  down  to  his  place  for  a 
day's  shooting  with  a  relative.  Afterwards, 
when  he  came  to  think  things  over,  the  pro- 
babilities of  his  people's  cognisance  in  the 
matter,  did  not  help  to  make  things  pleasanter. 
"  Braithwaite  Towers." 

"  •  The  Captain  of  St.  Osyth's.'  " 
" '  Sir, 

" « The  trustees  of  St.  Osyth's  have 
received  a  letter  purporting  to  be  written  by 
the  Captain  and  prefe,.  s  of  St.  Osyth's,  in  the 
name  of  the  school.  As  they  cannot  for  one 
moment  believe  that  such  an  immature  pro- 
duction can  have  been  the  work  of  a  senior, 
they  are  forced  to  regard  it  as  a  hoax, 
perpetrated  by  some  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  school.  They  have  therefore  handed 
it  over  to  the  new  Head-master,  in  the 
confident  assurance  that  he  will  take  di  feeling 
method  of  bringing  home  to  the  writers  its 
officious  impertinence.' " 

The  word  *'  feeling''  was  underlined,  and  in 
its  beauty^  of  touch  cannot  fail  to  remind  the 
reader  of  that  other  memorable  epistle,  written 


T**^ 


i^ 


if 


^^ 


'The  ne\l   minute  the  ('a|)t;iiii'>  luinil^  were  "U   liiin.   Atvl   lie   \\.i> 
I'eing  >hakeri  in  a  uny  iha!   iiiutk-  hi^  ieeti;  ciiauer  " 
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in  the  interests  of  Mr.  Hughes,  which  had  so 
stung  the  poor  Doctor  up  two  years  before. 
Farquhar's  face,  usually  a  clear  tan,  went  as 
much  like  a  damask  rose  as  human  skin  can 
show. 

"What  are  they  driving  at?"  he  asked 
blankly. 

"Here,  Bunge!  you're  a  glutton  for  novels, 
arn't  you  ?  Who  wrote  *  The  Seats  of  the 
Mighty?'"  asked  Nugent,  with  seeming 
irrelevance. 

"Gilbert  Parker,"  answered  Bunge  promptly. 
"  Why  do  you  want  to  know,  Nugent  ?  " 

"  Well,  Farquhar  seemed  rather  screeching 
for  the  information,"  Nugent  informed  him, 
with  a  careless  wave  of  his  hand  in  the 
Captain's  direction. 

"Were  you,  Farquhar?"  aske.1  Bunge 
innocently.  "You're  sure  you  don't  mean 
the  'Mighty  Atom,'  because  thafs  written 
by " 

The  next  minute  the  Captain's  hands  were 
on  him,  and  big  fellow  as  he  was,  he  was  being 
shaken  in  a  way  that  made  his  teeth  chatter 
in  his  head. 

"What's  that  for?"  he  asked,  wriggling 
himself  away,  in  a  voice  whose  indignation 
was  only  equalled  by  its  stupefaction. 

"Why,  for  calling  Farquhar  a  'mighty 
atom,'  of  course,"  Nugent  obligingly  ex- 
plained. 
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Everyone  who  wasn't  laughing  was  trj'ing 
not  to.  Bunge's  face  of  injured  innocence 
agains*-  Farcjuhar's  furiou  one  was  too  funny. 
Besides,  St.  Osyth's  always  had  had  a  keen 
nose  for  a  nick-name. 

Mere  Curwen  made  a  diversion.  Whether 
he  was  emboldened  by  Farquhar'.i  momentary 
set-back,  or  whether  having  f  -und  his  tongue 
on  a  previous  occasion  he  was  determined  to 
give  it  exercise,  is  a  moot  Doint,  but,  at  any 
rate,  he  now  proceedf^d  to  express  himself  in 
his  peculiarly  happy  vein. 

"Well,  I'd  sooner  it  was  you  than  mef 
That  letter  ought  to  come  in  iiandy  for  the 
uevv  Doctor.  It  will  show  him  who  his  friends 
are  at  the  start,  and  the  trustees  are  so  waxy 
they'll  back  him  up  in  anything  he  likes  to 
do.  That  about  thinking  it  was  the  kids,  is 
all  balderdash.  They're  only  saying  it  to  rub 
it  in  what  silly  asses  you  were  to  write  it,  and 
what  a  rotten  letter  it  was.  And  anyone 
could  have  told  you  they'd  cut  up  rough  over 
a  thing  like  that,  couldn't  thty  ?  " 

But  Hythe,  who  was  standing  next  to  him, 
and  at  whom  he  appeared  to  direct  the 
question,  didn't  give  him  the  support  he 
expected. 

"  It's  so  jolly  easy  to  preach,  after  the  thing's 
done,"  he  said  in  his  even  way. 

Curwen  appeared  to  ponder  over  the  remark 
without    being    offended.     "  I    preached    be- 
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fore  the  event ! "  he  declared  at  last  with 
perfect  truth. 

'*  Oh,  well,  I  can't  stick  a  chap  who's 
always  singing  out  *  I  told  you  so !  '  "  retorted 
Ilythe,  begging  the  question  with  the  most 
flagrant  unfairness. 

Farquhar  would  have  been  very  surprised 
indeed  if  you'd  have  told  him  so,  but  the  look 
he  threw  at  the  speaker  w^s  almost  one  of 
gratitude. 


CHAPTER   VI 


THE    BROTHERHOOD 

If  Gegcchkory  had  not  made  his  voice 
heard  in  tlie  land  during  the  last  week,  it  was 
because  he  had  been  thinking.  There  was 
a  very  real  personal  regret  mixed  in  with  his 
sympathy  for  the  Doctor,  for  with  the  latter's 
departure,  his  best  friend  in  England,  and 
indeed,  almost  in  the  whole  world,  was  going 
away. 

He  belonged  to  one  of  the  oldest  families 
in  Poland,  and  when  his  father  was  sent  to 
prison,  and  his  estates  confiscated,  Gegechkory 
was  sent  to  England,  as  much  to  get  him  or*- 
of  the  way  as  anything  else.     The  unci';  wlo 
had  taken  charge  of  him,  and  who  had  chosen 
the  part  of  discretion  rather  than  valour  in 
political  affairs,  was  in  no  mind  to  have  his 
position  with  the  Government  jeopardised  by 
any  quixotic  pranks  on  the  part  of  this  young 
nephew  of  his.     Moreover,  the  boy's  passionate 
affection  for  his  father  rendered  it  more  than 
probable  that  if  left  to  himself,  he  would  try 
to   organise    some    mad   scheme    of  rescue. 
Consequently  he  was  packed  off  to  St.  Osyth's 
with  all  speed.    But  if  his  board  and  education 
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were  paid  for  there,  it  was  as  much  a:i  you 
could  say.  His  very  clothes  were  grudged 
him.  His  ancestors  had  lived  ♦he  life  of 
princes  on  their  estates,  but  this  sci  m  of 
their  race  went  about  with  the  cuffs  of  his 
sleeves  a  couple  of  inches  up  his  arm,  and  his 
trousers  so  tight  that  he  seemed  to  have  been 
poured  into  them.  As  for  pocket  money, 
many  a  fag  wouk'  have  been  rich  beside 
him.  Also  he  had  o  spend  his  holidays  at 
school,  except  on  the  rare  occasions  when 
Giffard,  or  some  other  of  his  chums,  inviiod 
him  home. 

Now,  the  old  Doctor,  being  a  wealthy  as  well 
as  a  kindly  soul,  had  had  many  opportunities 
of  being  good  to  the  lonely  boy,  which  he  had 
used  generously.  Gegechkory  had  a  fierce 
pride  of  his  own,  which  made  it  almost  , 
much  as  one's  life  was  worth  to  offer  him  .. 
favour.  Still,  the  Doctor  had  managed  things 
tactfully,  and  in  consequence  had  lightened 
Gegechkory's  three  years'  sojourn  in  England 
in  many  ways.  Once  he  had  taken  him  to 
Switzerland  as  his  guest,  and  several  times 
during  the  holidays  he  had  motored  him  up 
to  town  for  a  couple  of  days. 

Thus,  Gegechkory  had  much  to  be  really 
grateful  to  the  Doctor  for,  and  the  poverty  of 
his  home  life  made  the  benefits  seem  even 
greater  than  they  were.  In  conseq  ence,  at 
the  first  hint  of  the  Doctor's  being  sent  away. 
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Gegechkory's  soul  had  burnt  within  him  with 
indignation       During  the  time  when  he  lay 
between  ],  e  and  death,  it  is  doubtful  if  an>^ 
one   in    all    the   world    was    more    sincerely 
anxious.      And  now  that  the  resignation  was 
an   accomplished    fact,    he    hated   the   man 
whom  he  believed  had  tried  to  oust  the  DoZ 
from  his  post,  and  who  in  any  case  was  profit- 
ng  by  his  removal,  with  a  fervour  comparea 
to  which  Farquhar's  efforts  in  that  dire^ction 
were  mere  child-play. 

As  has  already  been  observed,  he  had  been 
doing  some   hard   thinking   lately.     He   had 
cordially  approved  of  the  Captain's  attempt  to 
prevent  the  usurper's  coming,  by  giving  the 
trustees  a  plain  statement  of'facts,'o;wh!ch 
tney    were    presumably    unaware.     But   the 
trustees,     having     proved     themselves     like 
almost  all  other  people  in  authority,  except 
he  Doctor  with  whom  Gegechkory  had  come 
n  contact  during  the  course  of  his  short  life 
to  be      tyr-r-ants,"  it  behoved  him  to  settle 
accounts  with  the  minion  on  his  own.     The 
ease  with  which  the  trustees  had  seemed  to 

aL  in  r;"  "'^^f '  ^"^  '^'^^'^y  shaken  his 
aith  in  that  gentleman's  power,  so,  like 
the  farmer  in  the  fable,  he  decided  that  if  you 
want  a  thing  done  well,  you  must  run  the 
business  yourself.  It  was  with  this  idea  in 
his  mind  that  he  started  the  Brotherhood. 
The  beautiful  simplicity  of  its  organisation 
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was  in  itself  a  triumph.  Indeed  its  inaugura- 
tion, including  the  nomination  of  its  president, 
and  the  enrolling  of  its  first  member,  was 
accomplished  within  the  space  of  five 
minutes.  Not  that  Gegechkory,  with  all  his 
astuteness,  had  actually  planned  so  neat  a 
campaign  as  this.  But  if  its  success  in  the 
hrst  instance  was  so  much  due  to  circum- 
stances as  anything  else,  the  way  in  which 
the  founder  of  the  institution  turned  these 
circumstances  to  his  own,  or  rather  the 
Brotherhood's  advantage,  showed  something 
not  unlike  genius. 

Casting  about  in  his  mind  for  a  likely 
person  in  whom  to  confide  the  scheme, 
Lregechkory  fixed  at  last  upon  Giffard.  For 
one  thing,  he  was  a  personal  friend,  and  so 
would  be  naturally  disposed  to  look  favour- 
ably upon  the  plan  from  the  start,  and  for 
another,  he  was  so  popular  in  the  school  that 
his  alliance  would  be  of  real  value.  Then 
too,  though  he  ran  straight  enough  in  the 
main,  ihere  was  a  gay  and  lawless  streak  in 
his  nature,  which  made  it  only  too  likely  that 
the  project  would  appeal  to  him  on  its  o\yn 
merits.  Also— although  probably  only  Ge- 
gechkory would  have  reasoned  in  quite  this 
way -he  was  not  so  overburdened  with 
brains  as  to  make  it  an  impossible  task,  to 
override  any  objections  he  was  likely'  to 
raise. 
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But  objections    were    the  last    things  in 

Giffard's  mind,  when  the  scheme  was  ex- 
plained to  him.  As  Gegechkory  expounded 
the  idea,  it  seemed  to  hold  out  prospects  of 
the  most  sporting  kind.  He  had  meant  to 
do  his  little  lot  towards  downing  this  undesir- 
able Mr.  FitzHerbert  in  any  case,  and  that 
he  should  be  asked  to  bind  himself  with  a 
company  of  cheerful  and  lively  spirits,  bent 
on  the  same  agreeable  pastime,  struck  him  as 
very  sociable  and  pleasant. 

"All  right,  old  man.  You  can  count  me 
in,"  he  agreed.  "  But  who  are  you  going  to 
have  for  the  other  chaps.  Berkeley  would 
join  like  a  shot,  I  know,  if  I  asked  him." 

Gegechkory  nodded,  rather  absently,  and 
when  he  spoke  it  showed  that  he  hadn't 
been  thinking  about  Berkeley  at  all.  "I 
should  like  much  to  have  Hythe ! "  he  said 
unexpectedly. 

Giffard  stared  at  him,  "What,  old  Scis- 
sors? "  he  exclaimed,  his  jaw  seeming  to  drop 
quite  a  couple  of  inches  at  the  shock. 
•'  What  on  earth  do  you  want  him  for  ?  " 

"  Because  if  he  is  not  with  us,  he  will  be 
against  us.  Is  it  not  so  ?  "  said  Gegechkory, 
arriving  at  the  Biblical  truism  independently. 

"  Well,  who  cares  if  he  is  ?  "  said  Giffard 
still  staring.     "  Scissors  !  what  next !  " 

Gegechkory  took  the  last  remark  literally. 
"The   next,"    he    said,    "is    to    appoint    a 
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president.  Have  you  a  good  president  in 
the  eye  of  your  mind  ?  " 

As  long  as  Gegechkory  kept  to  classical 
English  he  was  fairly  safe.  It  was  when  he 
took  to  making  shots  at  the  vernacular  that 
he  went  under.  Still,  in  the  present  instance, 
Giffard  understood  him  well  enough. 

*'  Well,  you'd  do  as  well  as  anybody, 
Pony,"  he  declared  with  unconscious  patron- 
age. 

"  The  affair  then  is  settled !  "  answered 
Gegechkory  with  engaging  simplicity.  **  I 
will  be  your  president  with  much  pleasure. 
I  am  in  the  knowledge  of  these  matters — I 
have  had  reason  to  be !  "  There  came  a  sud- 
den tempest  of  feeling  into  his  dark  eyes,  and 
he  struck  the  top  button  of  his  waistcoat, 
with  one  of  the  foreign  gestures  that  St. 
Osyth's  had  almost  chaffed  him  out  of. 

"Well,  keep  your  hair  on,  old  man!" 
advised  Giffard,  who  liked  Gegechkory  best 
in  his  less  strenuous  moods. 

Gegechkory  obeyed,  that  is  to  say  he 
ceased  to  make  a  banner  of  his  arm,  and  be- 
came as  far  as  regarded  his  outward  demean- 
our, at  least,  fairly  normal.  But  there  was  a 
new  eager  look  on  his  face  that  had  not  been 
there  five  minutes  before.  It  was  as  though 
the  real  Gegechkory — the  young  Polish  count 
who  had  crowded  more  experiences  into  his 
seventeen  years  than  Giffard,  if  he  followed 
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the   career  of  a   country  gentleman,   which 
providence   in   its  forbears   had  marked   out 
for   him,   would   probably  meet  with   in   the 
whole  course  of  his  existence — had  leapt  out 
at  him  across  the    bridge   of  his  aneventful 
three     years     of    school    life.     This    mimic 
brotherhood,   whose   members  at  best  could 
only   be   unemotional   little   English   school- 
boys   began    to    affect   him   with   a   strange 
excitement,    while   the   gentleman   in   whose 
interests  the  whole  thing  was  being  got  up — 
the  unfortunate     Mr.    FitzHerbert— became 
insuperably  connected  in  his  own  mind  with 
the   tyr-r-ants    who    had   wrought   so   much 
harm  to  him  and  his. 

"It  is  for  the  president  alone  to  tumble 
down  to  how  many  members  are  in  the 
Brotherhood,  and  who  they  are,"  he  gave 
out. 

Giffard  looked  disappointed.  Evidently  a 
Brotherhood  was  not  the  social  festivity  he 
had  fondly  imagined  it.  "Won't  that  be 
rather  poor  fun  ?  "  he  objected. 

"It  is  for  safety,"  Gegechkory  declared 
earnestly.  "  If  you  do  not  know  who  the 
members  are,  when  the  new  Doctor  demands 
of  you  who  ;s  the  culprit,  you  can  tell  him  it 
is  the  cat !  " 

"  I  can  see  myself!  "  Giffard  murmured. 
"  We  will  have  a  meeting  to-morrow  night," 
Gegechkory  went  on  eagerly,  "in  my  study. 
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It  will  be  in  the  dark,  and  only  the  president 
must  speechify,  as  the  sound  of  your  voices 
might  betray  you  to  each  other." 

"Sounds  lively  for  us  !"  was  Giffard's 
comment. 

"  The  lively  part  for  you  will  be  after- 
wards !  "  was  Gegechkory's  cryptic  utterance 
in  response  to  this. 

"  Well,  have  it  your  own  way,"  .-aid 
Giffard,  who  was  due  at  footer,  and  to  whom 
Gegechkory's  precious  Brotherhood  was  the 
merest  interlude  in  a  busy  life. 

The   recommendation    really   seemed    un- 
necessary;   it    is    difficult    to    see    how    the 
president  of  any  society  could  have  it  more 
his  own  way  than    Gegechkory   was  having 
It    now.     Indeed,    from    the    moment    when 
Giffard  had  declared  his  conviction  that  he 
would  do  as  well  as  another  for  the  office 
of    president,    and    Gegechkory,    not    being 
burdened    with    false   modesty,   had    agreed 
with  him,  he  had  begun  to  map  out  rules, 
methods  of  procedure,  almost  as  autocratically 
as   if  he  had  been    a   "  tyr-r-ant "   himself. 
So   that    the   next    member  of    St.    Osyth's 
whom  he  approached  on  the  subject  might 
well   have    been    excused   for    believing  the 
Brotherhood    to    be    an    accomplished   fact. 
And  if  the  member  after  him  did  not  realise 
that  he  was  honoured  in  being  called  upon  to 
join   so   august  and   influential   a  body,  the 
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fault  certainly  did  not  lie  with  Gegechkory's 
method  of  conveying  the  information. 

Hythe  was  the  next  member.  Gegechkory 
presented  himself  in  the  latter's  study  just  as 
he  was  beginning  evening  prep.  Though  he 
greeted  him  civilly  enough,  Hythe  could  not 
help  rather  wondering  what  he  wanted.  He 
did  not  get  many  visitors,  and  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Gegechkory  was  too  slight 
to  make  it  likely  that  he  had  come  for  the 
pleasure  of  his  society  alone. 

'•  You  have  a  beautiful  room,"  was 
Gegechkory's  way  of  beginning  the  con- 
versation. He  himself  had  the  regulation 
study,  and  a  very  good  study  too,  than  which 
no  boy  need  have  desired  anything  better. 
BuL  Hythe's  apartment,  with  its  bright  carpet, 
and  its  bureau  and  well-stocked  bookshelves, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  pictures  on  its  walls,  and 
its  two  easy  chairs,  was,  as  Gegechkory  com- 
paring the  two  in  his  own  mind  correctly 
observed,  "  quite  otherwise  than  this." 

'*  My  governor  fixed  it  up,"  answered 
Hythe  indifferently.  '  Try  this  chair."  Ab 
he  spoke  he  pushed  forward  a  lounge-like 
arrangement  of  so  accommodating  a  shape 
that  Gegechkory  as  he  sank  down  seemed 
rather  to  line  than  to  fill  it. 

It  was  on  ordinary  school  topics  that  they 
talked  at  first;  then  on  footer,  at  which 
Gegechkory  curiously  enough  was  first-class  ; 
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of  the  prospect  of  next  term's  cricket,  and  the 
fanciful  dream  that  after  the  match  the  cup 
might  affect  a  change  of  addro'^s ;  ot  how 
"It"  of  Yaeger's  had  that  day  in  class 
translated  "  Cave  Canem  "  into  "  Beware  of 
the  Cane."  Then  some  Polish  name  brought 
out  the  fact  that  Hythe  had  just  got  a  rather 
rare  Russian  stamp,  and  he  fished  out  a  stamp 
album,  an  examination  of  whose  contents 
involuntarily  widened  Gegechkory's  eyes. 

"  That  collection,  is  it  not  very  full  of  the 
purse  ?  "  he  inquired  lucidly. 

'•  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Hythe,  who,  like 
the  rest  of  St.  Osyth's,  was  accustomed  to 
Gegechkory's  flights  of  speech,  and  in  the 
main  able  to  translate  them.  "  I've  been 
collecting  ever  since  I  was  a  kid,  you  see,  and 
my  governor's  as  hot  on  it  now  as  I  am.  If 
there's  anything  good  going  about,  I  can 
generally  reckon  on  his  having  a  whack  at  it 
for  me." 

Gegechkory  moved  rather  restlessly. 
Hythe's  way  of  talking  of  fathers,  as  though 
it  w  ,  their  mission  to  make  life  a  soft  thing 
for  their  offspring,  made  him  gulp.  Before  the 
grim  walls  of  Schlusselburg  had  closed  round 

him,    his  father  had    been  like  that,  too 

although  Gegechkory's  own  taste  had  not 
happened  to  lie  in  anything  so  mild  as  stamps. 

Lying  now  on  the  big  lounge,  with  his  eyes 
half  closed  and  his  white  hands  above  his 
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head,  Hythe's  visitor  began  to  talk  in  quite  a 
fascinating  way.  His  theme  was  Poland,  and 
the  horrors  and  hair-breadth  escapes  and 
wild  heroic  deeds  that  have  been  her  portion 
since  the  Partition.  And  the  wonder  of  it 
was  that  these  enchanting  stories,  which 
rivalled  in  interest  any  adventure  bo  k  which 
Hythe  had  ever  read,  had  actually  happened 
to  Gegechkory's  own  family.  Among  other 
things  he  told  how  a  company  of  Cossacks, 
riding  past  a  Polish  crowd,  had  imagined 
they  heard  a  curse  hurled  at  them  ;  now, 
wheeling  round,  they  threatened  to  shoot  into 
the  mass  which  included  women  anr  children, 
unless  the  guilty  person  gave  himself  up. 
And  how  a  youth  of  fifteen,  tL  ugh  wholly 
innv-cent  in  the  matter,  stepped  out,  and  was 
shot  dead  with  his  head  held  high,  and  a 
laugh  of  defiance  on  his  lips. 

•*  He  was  my  cousin,"  said  Gegechkory. 

"  Well,  he  was  a  ripper,  anyway  !  "  returned 
Hythe. 

"  If  he  had  not  done  it  another  would," 
declared  Gegechkory  proudly.  "It  was  the 
spirit  of  being  corporate,  that  and  hating  the 
tyr-r-ants  that  dogged  him  on.  You  can 
understand  that  spirit,  you  who  signed  that 
paper  in  order  thpt  you  might  be  physicked 
with  the  rest !  " 

"  Oh,  bosh  !  "  said  Hythe,  turning  red  and 
uncomfortable. 
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"It    is   not    bosh,"   retorted    Gcgechkory. 
"  It  is  a  spirit  which  should  be  cncouriiged. 
And  it  is  for  that,  that  an  encouraging  society 
has  been  started  here." 
•'  Hh  ?  "  said  Hythe. 

'•  You  do  not  understand  ?  "  inquired 
Gegechlfory  surprised.  "  Now,  with  my 
countrymen,  a  word,  a  look,  it  is  enough. 
How  do  you  Engleesh  then  manage  without 
imaginations  ?  " 

•*  Oh,  we  get  aloi.g,"  the  representative  of 
the  race  assured  him  in  his  temperate  way. 

"  It  is  a  society  in  which  I  have  much 
interest,"  continued  Gegechkory,  getting  to 
business  again.  '*  We  want  you  to  join  us, 
I  have  come  express  to  ask  you." 

Perhaps  Hythe  suffered  from  the  national 
complaint.  At  any  rate,  the  society  presented 
itself  to  him  as  a  sort  of  cross  between  a 
Mutual  Improvment  and  a  Browning  Society. 
It  was  not  much  in  his  line  certainly,  but 
St.  Osyth's  did  not  over-burden  him  with 
invitations,  and  it  was  really  rather  decent  of 
Gegechkory  to  take  all  this  trouble.  So  for 
all  these  reasons  combined,  and  because  it 
really  would  not  hurt  him  to  put  in  half  an 
hour  or  so  at  the  entertainment,  he  said 
good-naturedly : 

"Well,  I   don't  mind.     What    sort   of    a 
show  is  it,  though,  exactly  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  Brotherhood,"  answered  Gegech- 
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country." 

"  What  are  they  for  ?  "  asked  Hythe  with  a 
show  of  polite  interest. 

"Some  of  them  think  things,"  said 
Gegechkory,  "and  some  of  them,"  this  with 
an  air  of  artless  pride,  "  do  things." 

Hythe  tried  to  look  impressed,  but  must 
have  failed,  for  his  visitor  shrugg-d  his 
shoulders  impatiently.  "The  explain  is 
deeficult,"  he  said.  "  The  things  that  are 
played  out  here,  seem  to  you  the  world.  You 
know  nothing  of  the  events  that  are  coming 
off  in  my  couutry." 

"  Well,  it's  just  as  bad  for  your  country," 
Hythe   told   him   without  moving  a  muscle 
''It   knows  nothing  of  the   things   that  are 
bemg  played  o"  ;  here !  " 

Gegechkory  looked  at  him  rather  sharp'y 
although  al!  :,e  said  was: 

"  Ah,  well,  you  have  plighted  your  promise 
to  become   a   member  of  the  Brotherhood 
You  will  be  better  informed  after  you  have 
pervaded  the  meetings." 

"  Meetings  !  "      echoed     Hvthe.     "  That's 
rather  a  large  order,  isn't  it  ?     I'm  sweating 
like  a  nigger  for  this  beastly  exam,  just  now 
you  know.     Still,  I  don't  mind  showing  up  at 
the  next  one.     When  is  to  be  ?  " 

The  exam,  he  referred  to  was  always  held 
at  the  departure  of  the  Captain  of  the  school. 
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Because  of  that  three  months'  trip  to  India 
which  Farquhar  had  to  put  in  before  goini,^  to 
Sandhurst,  it  was  tliis  year  being  held  a  term 
in  advance      It  was  onl,  .pen  to  members  of 
tnc  bixth  the  one  vhose  name  came  out  top 
ot  the  hst  being  declared  captain  of  the  school. 
Ihere     were    various     pleasant     perquisites 
attached  to  ,t.  too.  such  as  quite  a  respectable 
scholarship,  and  enough  gilt-edged,  leather- 
backed  classical  literature  to  make  one's  head 
ache  to  look  at,  much  less  to  peruse.     But 
though  everyone  was  grumbling  at  having  the 
extra  preparation  put  on  them  just  now,  and 
thouL;h  they  knew  that  Farquhar's  days  were 
.lumbered,     yet      in      the      happy-go-lucky 
sufficient-for-the-day     spirit,     which     is     the 
blessed  heritage    f  youth,  no  one  of  them  all 
had  as  yet  grasped  the  fact  how  deeply  its 
results  might  effect  the  school. 

;' To-morrow,  in  my  study,  at  ten  o'clock," 
said  Gegechkory,  answering  Hythe  now  with 
perfect  correctness,  and  all  in  a  breath. 

"You  mean  nine,  don't  you?"  asked 
Hythe. 

Gegechkory  gazed  steadily  into  his  eyes  • 
he  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  make  out 
whether  Hythe  meant  the  remark  in  in- 
nocence or  sarcasm.  Still,  as  the  result  of 
his  scrutiny  he  found  that  he  did  mean 
nine. 

He  stored  the  little  incider*-        '>is  mind 
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for  future  correction,  though.  In  the  days  to 
come,  when  Hythc  had  come  under  the  curb 
of  the  Brotherhood,  he  would  perhaps  think 
twice  before  bearding  its  president  with  such 
paltry  things  as  school-rules. 

"  Nine,  of  course,"  he  said,  now,  however, 
capitulating  gracefully.  ••  You  will  not  fail  to 
come  ? " 

'  You're  mighty  pressing,  Pony,  all  of  a 
suadrn,"  said  Hythe,  with  something  so  likj 
suspicion  in  his  tones  that  Gegechkory 
judged  that  the  time  for  closing  the  inter- 
view had  arrived. 

To  understand  Gcgechkory's  game,  the 
incurably  romantic  side  of  his  nature  must  be 
kept  well  in  view.  He  wanted  Hythe  ir.  with 
them,  for  the  precise  reason  he  had  given 
Giffard,  namely,  that  he  preferred  to  have  him 
for  a  li  end  than  an  enemy.  The  way  that 
Hythe  l.ad  made  him  climb  down  just  now, 
in  that  little  matter  of  the  change  of  hour,  for 
instance,  had  only  strengthened  the  i  'cling. 
Bu*  the  subtlety  which  made  him  recognise 
Hythe  as  a  power  in  the  land,  long  before  the 
first  dawning  gleam  of  such  a  notion  occurred 
to  St.  Osyth's,  made  him  realise,  too,  that  he 
would  never  voluntarily  consent  to  join  the 
Brotherhood  if  its  real  character  was  known 
to  him.  The  only  thing  to  do,  or  so  it 
;-eemed  to  Gegechkory,  was  to  invei  Je  him 
into  joining,  by  what  practically  amounted  to 
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false  pretences,  and  leave  him  to  find  out 
what  he  had  let  himself  in  for,  when  it  was 
too  late  to  draw  back.  In  Gcf,'cxhkory's  own 
country  no  one  havinj,'  once  joined  a  Brother- 
hood ever  did  draw  back.  Perhaps  a  healthy 
respect  for  cold  steel,  or  a  distaste  for  the 
secret,  invidious  bullet,  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  this,  but  the  result  was  the 
same. 

Thus  it  was,  that  having  got  Ilythc's  word, 
Gegechkory  considered  the  matter  settled. 
But  Bunge,  if  he  had  only  known,  might 
have  found  a  promising  subject  for  the  next 
debate  in  the  question  whether  too  much 
imagination  is  not  almost  as  great  a  disad- 
vantage to  its  possessor,  as  too  little. 

That  Hythe  had  fallen  into  the  trap  so 
easily  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  fact 
that  the  Gegechkory  who  hat!  just  vi'iitcd 
him  was  practically  a  changed  being  If 
you  had  told  him  that  Gegechkory,  the 
gentle,  almost  shy  prefect,  he  had  hitherto 
known,  would  have  dared  to  approach  him, 
another  prefect,  with  any  idea  of  persuading 
him  to  go  shares  in  such  a  crooked  business, 
he  would  have  summed  you  up  in  his  own 
mind,  in  a  word  distinctly  uncomplimentary 
to  your  intelligence.  And  if  you  had  added 
further  that  a  Society  which  had  so  condes- 
cendingly honoured  him  with  an  invitation  to 
join  its  ranks  had,  at  the  moment  of  asking, 
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consisted  merely  of  a  president,  who  had 
really  nominated  himself,  and  one  other 
member,  the  colossal  impudence  of  the  thing 
would  have  taked  his  breath  away 

However,   he  was    to  discover  these   im- 
portant  details  later. 


CHAPTER  VII 

A   CHECK   TO    THE    BROTHERHOOD 

Hythe,  up  to  his  eyes  as  he  was  in  exam, 
work,  couldn't  help  feeling  his  appointment 
with  Gegechkory  an  unmitigated  nuisance, 
when  nme  o'clock  came  round  the  next 
evenmg.  But  if,  on  the  whole,  he  expected 
to  be  bored,  he  also  expected  to  get  a  little 
mild  amusement  out  of  the  vagaries  of  an 
encouraging  "  Society.  But  though  amuse- 
ment  IS  hardly  the  right  word  in  which  to 
describe  the  emotions  he  experienced,  he 
certamly  was  not  bored. 

He  was  taking  Lower  School  Prep.,  and  a 
slight  difference  of  opinion  he  had  had  with 
bandford  as  to  the  proper  time  in  which  the 
ancient  game  of  noughts  and  crosses  should 
be  played,  made  him  five  or  six  minutes  late. 
Yet  m  spite  of  this,  and  to  his  no  small 
surprise,  he  found  Gegechkory  outside  his 
study  door,  evidently  waiting  for  him.  He 
looked  as  important  as  the  Grand  Mogul, 
and  seemed  to  speak  in  capital  letters  all  the 
time.  Moreover,  he  put  his  fingers  on  his 
lips  with  a  gesture  that  no  one  could  have 
mistaken  for  a  signal  for  silence,  but  which 
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Hy^he  had  hitherto  only  seen  practised  on  the 

whisoer'  '"'T^r"'u '"  *"=  ^"'''  '"  ^  Pushed 

lated.     Inside,  all  ,s  dark.    But  I  myself  will 
guide  you  to  a  chair."  ^ 

•'Dark?  What's  that  for?  "asked  Hythe. 
Dhr.  I  ^"decree  !  Go  in  and  take  your 
place!  ordered  Gegechkory.  His  very 
manner  was  changing.  Th.re  was  a  superb 
arrogance  about  it  now,  which  might  have 

t"i\roZ*;"^''''^"''^^"--<^ 

aff"ted'thr.!.  °"'  °^  ">"  P^°P'^  ^^hom  it 
will,  thanks,"  he  replied.  "  Vou  forgot  to 
mention  that  it  was  a  Maskelyne  and Tool^s 
entertamment   when    you    in'vited    me?";': 

Gegechkory  came  off  the  stilts  at  once     "  I 

"Besides  '°  'T  '"'"  ""'  '''^  courteously 
Besides,  you  have  promised.  As  for  the 
darkness  it  is  better,  believe  me.  And 
pardon  that  I  als.  request  that  no  one  speaks 
but  me,  the  president."  ^ 

SJ^f'  '?"^  P'°P'^  ""'Sh'  call  that  a  one 
man  show,"  returned  Hythe  gravely  "  But 
as._^I  haven't  come   to  jaw  ilyselff-I   don'[ 

"  and  I'lin  !  T'  '""''■"  '^''^  Gegechkoiy. 
and  I  will  lead  you  to  the  appointed  place/' 
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Hythe  did  as  he  was  requested,  though  not 
with  the   best  grace.     "  If  you're  up  to  any 
tricks  look  out,  Pony,  that's  all,"  he  warned. 
In  the  knightly  days  of  yore,  in  which  it 
sometimes  seemed  that  Gegechkory  must  have 
been  born,  a  young  knight-errant,  on  meeting 
with  an  adventure   of  this  kind,  would  have 
taken  a  firm  grip  of  his  sword  hilt.     Hythe 
was  without  these  aids  to  defence,  but  if  on 
entering   the  darkened   room  any  misguided 
person  had  come  at  him,  the  probabilities  are 
that   they  would   have  found  his  fist  incon- 
vemently  ready,     he    had    also    taken    the 
precaution  before  entering  to  run  his  eye  along 
the  top  of  the  door,  in  search  of  a  possible 
booby-trap.     Also   he   sat   down  with  thistle 
down  lightness  on  the  seat  to  which  Gegech- 
kory   directed    him— chairs   with   collapsible 
bottoms  being  not  unknown  offering-  to   St. 
Osyth's    unwary    visitors.      That    his    mind 
should   have   run   on   such    masterpieces    of 
humour  is   a  sufficiently  j^ood  indication   of 
the  value  he  set  on  Gegechkory's  wonderful 
Society. 

It  was  a  good  thing  that  Gegechkory  hadn't 
much  furniture  in  his  study,  or  the  crew  he 
had  invited  here  to-night  would  never  have 
got  in.  It  was  too  dark  to  see  clearly,  but 
after  he  had  got  used  to  his  bearings  a  iittle, 
Hythe  distinguished  faint  and  shadowy  forms 
wherever    he    looked.     They   were    crowded 
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together  on  the  bed,  on  the  broad  window- 
seat,  on  the  top  of  the  chest  of  drawers. 
Detachments,  too,  seemed  to  be  sitting  on  the 
floor,  to  judge  by  the  wordless  howls  of  protest 
that  altered  his  progress. 

The  blind  was  down,  but  chunks  of  moon- 
light coming  in  through  a  big  hole  in  the 
middle  wove  spectral  shadows  on  the  floor. 
That,  and  the  silence,  in  which  nothing  was 
to  be  heard  but  the  hard  breathing  of  the 
occupants  of  the  room,  was  in  itself  uncanny. 
Even  Hythe,  sitting  in  the  one  and  only 
comfortable  chair,  staring  at  Gegechkory  as 
he  stood  at  a  table,  his  back  to  the  window  and 
his  figure  silhouetted  against  the  blind,  had 
to  shake  himself  to  get  rid  of  the  weird  feeling 
that  the  whole  thing  somehow  engendered. 

Gegechkory  seemed   to  like  the  prolonged 
hush,  however.  At  anyrate  he  kept  it  up  as  long 
as  he  could.     But  it  got   too  much    for  the 
Brotherhood's  nerves  at  last,  as  an  expressive 
cough  from  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  the 
stamping  of  more  than  one  pair  of  feet  in 
another,   testified.     Also   a  loud   "  Me-a-w " 
and  the  whistling  of  a  popular  waltz   tune 
went   to  prove   that  the  audience,  although 
deprived  of  words,  were  not  left  without  re- 
sources.    At  any  rate  their  united  eloquence 
at  length  prevailed,  and  Gegechkory  opened 
his   mouth   to  emit   the  following   words   of 
wisdom : 
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"  Members  of  the  Brotherhood,  I  welcome 
you.  In  making  the  attendance  to-night,  you 
have  taken  the  pledge  to  a  solemn  and  sacred 
cause.  The  cause  is  to  promote  the  corpor- 
ate spirit.  The  corporate  spirit  is  the  Brother- 
hood. Henceforwards  you  must  put  the 
Brotherhood  before  yourselves.  As  members 
of  the  Brotherhood  you  are  great  matters.  As 
yourself  you  are  nothing." 

Hythe  had  heard  all  this  the  night  before 
and  its  second  repetition  was  duller  than  he 
had  expected.  But  his  interest  was  soon  to 
be  quickened. 

"  It  is  now  no  longer  what  you  like  but 
what  the  Brotherhood  likes,"  went  on  the 
orator.  «'  Thus,  if  the  Brotherhood  wishes  a 
thing  done  and  it  is  you  are  made  the  in- 
struments of  doing  it,  you  will  obey.  It  is 
as  though  you  were  obeying  yourself.  You 
are  the  Brotherhood.  It  is  to  this  vow  of 
altogether  obedience  that  you  have  pledged 
yourself." 

At  this  statement  Hythe  opened  his  lips. 
He  was  going  to  say,  *'  Hold  on  !  "  or  its 
equivalent,  but  remembering  Gegechkory's 
injunction  to  silence  he  shut  them  again. 
But  it  was  at  this  point  that  he  realised  that 
he  was  tma  going  to  be  bored. 

"Your  obedience  will  be  given  willing, 
of  course,"  the  president  continued.  "But 
even  if  it  is  not  given  willing,  it  must  still  be 
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given  There  are  of  us  a  many  against  one, 
and  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  would  be  "— 
there  was  a  pause,  and  Gegcchkory's  voice 
sounded  cruel,  although  he  only  said—"  for 
him,  not  nice."  It  might  have  reminded  an 
older  audience  of  those  days  not  so  very  far 
back,  after  all,  when  a  Polish  landholder,  of 
Gegechkory's  class,  would  have  had  a  re- 
bellious serf  whipped,  as  a  matter  of  course. 

As  heard  in  the  silent  room,  with  the  moon- 
light  coming  in  in  patches,  the  threat  wasn't  an 
agreeable  thing  to  listen  to.  Someone  caught 
his  breath  sharply.  Hythe  turned  his  head  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  but  in  the  dim 
light  could  distinguish  nothing. 

Having   made  his  point,  Gegechkory  pro- 
ceeded    to     more    practical     matters.      "A 
Brotherhood  is  not  alone  for  corporateness  " 
he  explained.     "  That  is  only  a  little  half  if 
what  it  has  to  do.     It  has  to  keep  open  the 
wounds  that  are  made  by  the  oppressor  and 
to  pickle  the  rods  for  the  tyr-r-ants.     At  this 
moment  that  I  speak  to  you,  there  is  a  arch- 
tyr-r-ant   on   his  way.     His   name    is    Fitz- 
Herbert.     There  are  many  ways  in  which  the 
Brotherhood   could   ruffle  ^he  composure   of 
him.      Now  I  have  observe    sometime   that 
when  you  are  asked  direct,  '  Have  you  done 
such  and  such  a  thing?'  you  answer,  'Yes 
I  have   done   it.'      And   when   I   say,   'But 
why  ?  '  you  answer,  '  What  is  a  chap  to  do  ? 
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He  put  me  on  to  the  honour.'  But  in  a 
Brotherhood  there  is  not  this  sort  of  honour, 
for  to  confess  would  be  to  betray  the 
Brotherhood." 

Hythe  had  half  risen  to  his  feet.  But 
he  sat  down  again  at  this.  To  get  the  full 
flavour  of  Gegechkory's  remarks  a  little 
quiet  reflection  was  necessary. 

"  But  this  arch  tyr-r-ant,  he  is  not  the  one 
and  only!"    said   Gegechkory,    getting   into 

swmg;  •' there  are  others " 

•'  Including  prefects  ?  "  asked  Hythe,  really 
heaving  himself  to  his  feet  this  time. 

Gegechkory  seemed  to  splutter  with  rage 
at  the  interruption.  When  his  indignation 
allowed  him  utterance,  his  words  seemed  to 
let  themselves  off  on  his  refractory  subject 
like  so  many  squibs. 

"  It  is  I  who  am  speaking !  "  he  remon- 
strated. 

"  That's  just  it,"  Hythe  explained  unkindly. 

"  But  if  the  members  do  continue  to  hear 
your  voice  they  will  know  in  another  minute 
who  you  are,"  cried  Gegechkory,  in  passionate 
protest. 

"  They'll  know  something  else  about  me  in 
another  minute  or  too,  if  this  moonshine  goes 
on,"  Hythe  assured  him  meaningly.  He 
didn't  allude  to  the  atmospheric  conditions, 
though  these  may  have  helped  him  to  the 
word. 
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"  But  in  a  Brotherhood,  it  is  the  part  of 
the  president  to  do  the  speechifying,  I  tell 
you,"  Gcgcchkory  repeated,  almost  crying 
with  rage. 

"Well,  you've  had  quite  a  good  innings, 
Pony,"  he  was  told.  "So  dry  up  and  give 
someone  else  a  chance.  Pm  in  now.  And  I 
shan't  bo  interrupted  by  the  others,  it  seems, 
thanks  to  those  little  arrangements  of  yours." 
There  was  a  moment  of  stress.  What  was 
the  illustrious  president  going  to  do  ? 

What  he  did  do  they  none  of  them  quite 
knew.  But  for  a  second  or  two  the  two  figures 
seemed  to  lurch  together. 

"  Ah,  would  you  ?  "  the  voice  was  Hythe's. 
It  didn't  sound  ruffled,  rather  absent-minded 
indeed,  as  though  he  was  occupied  with  his 
hands.  "Mustn't  do  that,  Pony.  Not  sport- 
ing, you  know.  Now  sit  here  comfortably 
till  Pve  done.  But  don't  do  that  again, 
because  Pll  have  to  hurt  you  worse  ne-ct 
time." 

Most  of  the  audience  were  on  their  feet. 
Something  would  certainly  have  happened 
but  for  the  fact  that  Gegechkory  seemed  to 
acquiesce  in  the  arrangement.  At  any  rate,  his 
figure  sank  down  into  what  was  presumably 
a  sitting-posture,  while  Hythe,  standing  in 
the  place  he  had  vacated,  began  to  speak  his 
mind. 

"  Now,  you  chaps,"  he  said,  "  I  don't  mean 
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to  be  hard  on  you.  I  couldn't  be,  as  a  matter 
ot  tact  because  I'm  in  the  same  boat  myself. 
But  1  thought  Ge-ge  here  was  running  a  sort 
of  mothers'  meeting,  and  I  showed  up  to- 
night  just  to  oblige  him.  You  may  have 
done  the  same.  But  in  case  you  didn't  I 
don't  want  to  know.  That's  why  I  don't  turn 
on  the  light." 

"  You  could  not  if  you  would."  Th-'s  from 
Gegechkory.  "I  have  cut  off  the  electric 
wire. 

"  Then  we  shall  know  who  to  send  the  bill 
in  to !  "  said  Ilythe.     "  But  I've  got  a  pocket 
electric  lamp  here,"  he  continued  cheerfully 
'•  Always  carry  it.     Comes  in  handy  in  the 
corridors  at  night.     Did  you  speak,  Pony  ?  " 

If  expletives,  loud  and  long  and  deep, 
come  under  the  term,  then  certainly  Pony 
was  speaking.  But  from  the  way  he  sud- 
denly quieted  down  it  rather  seemed  as 
though  Hythe  had  been  busy  with  his  hands 
again. 

"Now  that  Pony  has  finished  bargeeing 
vve  can  get  to  business,"  Hythe  resumed  after 
this  little  interruption.  "I  suppose  you 
xellows  don't  need  to  be  told  that  this  thing's 
got  to  stop.  If  it  went  on  it  would  rot  the 
school.  It's  low.  It's  filthy.  It's  crawling. 
And  it's  only  because  Pony's  a  foreigner  that 
he's  tried  to  put  you  on  to  such  a  mongrel 
idea." 

H 
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"In  my  country,"  observed  Gegechkory, 
and  it  sounded  as  though  the  words  came 
through  clenched  teeth,  "  we  fight  a  duel  with 
pistols  for  less  than  that." 

"And  in  my  country,  Pony,  we  have  to 
make  shift  with  our  fists,"  Hythe  instructed 
him  equally.  «« So  come  down  to  the 
gymnasium,  any  day  you  like,  and  I'll  take 
you  on  with  the  gloves  w-th  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  life.  But  it's  my  show  now,  not 
yours,  so  shut  up.     I've  nearly  done." 

Leaving  Gegechkory  to  digest  the 
information  he  turned  to  the  others  again. 
"  It'G  le  cheek  of  the  thing  that  fetches  me," 
he  tolu  them,  beginning  to  laugh.  "In  this 
precious  Brotherhood  we've  heard  so  much 
about,  no  one's  to  utter  a  syllable  bar  the 
president.  No  one's  to  know  which  chaps 
are  in  it— bar  the  president.  No  one's  to 
have  a  look,  in  fact— bar  the  president.  And 
it's  the  president  whose,  to  give  orders,  and  to 
put  the  dirty  work  ®n  to  whoever  he  likes,  and 
to  see  that  it's  made  *  not  nice  '  for  the 
Brother  who  just  won't.  Well,  I  don't  know 
what  you  chaps  think,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  old  Pony's  fixed  up  rather  a  topping  time 
for  himself! " 

"I  will  give  up  that  the  members  do  not 
speak  or  know  each  other,"  conceded  Gegech- 
kory in  a  great  hurry. 

"You'll  have  to  give  up  more  than   that, 
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show,      Hythe    told    him    seriously.     "And 
that's  my  last  wo.d." 

"  But  whatever  you  say,  yon  are  still  a 
member  of  the  Brotherhood,"  deela  red 
Gegechkory  managing  to  infuse  a  eurious 
smister  quahty  into  the  words.  "  You  have 
promised."  ^ 

•' Rot !"  said  Hythc. 

"Then  you  are  a  traitor!  And  wh'it  I 
have  engage  J  for  the  other  traitors,  shall  be 
done  to  you!"  Gegechkory  threatened 

i^ou  tried  to  do  something  of  the  sort  to  mo 
just  now    didn't  you  ?  vvhenS  though        fel 
a  fly  tickling,"  asked  Hythe,  and  laughed 

But  your  honour  ?  You  have,  then,  not  of 
It  ?    enquired  Gegechkory. 

"Woa,  Pony!"  observed  the  gentleman 
supposed  to  be  deficient  in  that  quality,  ,Wh 
a  note  of  warning  in  his  voice 

a  barir  .^^""^^^  ^^'^^^^  ^  gentleman  makes 
a^bargain,  he  does  keep  it,"  sneered  Gegech- 

"And    in     my    country,    Ge-ge,    when    a 

gentleman's    been    cheated    into    making,    a 

bargain  he's  not  such  an  idiot  as  to  do  tnv 

hingof  the    kind,"    Hythe    informed   h^ 

And  he  isn't  even  bound  to  fight  the  ch  "t 

cTsually  "  °^"^'  '^  '''''  ^°"'"  ^^  ^^^^d 
You  couldn't  see  Gegechkory  go  white  with 
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rage   because   it   was  dark.     But  you  could 
almost  hear  him. 

"  For  that  you  shall "  he  cried  wickedly, 

and  then  paused. 

"Now,  don't  say  die,  Pony—with  the 
cricket  season  coming  on,"  laughed  his  would- 
be  victim. 

Gegcchkory  apparently  tried  to  say  some- 
thing which  the  depths  of  his  feelings 
prevented  him  from  getting  out. 

"Never  mind,  old  chap,  we'll  take  it  for 
granted,"  Hythc  assured  him  soothingly. 
"x\nd  now  clear  out,  the  rest  of  you.  It's 
close  on  ten.  'Fraid  you'll  have  to  go  to  bed 
in  the  dark  to-night,  Ge-gc— that  electric  wire, 
you  know— unless  you'd  like  to  borrow  my 
lamp." 

AH  at  once,  and  so  suddenly  as  to  give 
quite  a  shock,  Gegechkory  spoke  in  his  normal 
voice. 

"You  have  spy  into  our  affairs,"  he  said 
slowly.  «'  You  have  eavesdrop  yourself  into 
our  secrets.  You  have  threatened  us— well, 
we  have  theatened  you,  so  we  are  quits  all 
the  two  of  us.  But  the  new  Doctor?  The 
Captain  ?  Shall  you  sneak  on  us  to  them  ?  " 

"You're  in  form  to-night,  Ge-ge!"  observed 
Hythe  admiringly.  "  I  haven't  '  spy '  and  I 
haven't  'eavesdrop,'  and  your  idiotic  secrets 
are  the  last  things  on  earth  I  want  to 
know.     But  since  Pve  managed  to  overhear 
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them,  I'm  not  goinp;  to  *  sneak,'  as  you  call  it, 

to  the  Doctor  or  anybody  else." 

"And  what  guarantee  have  we  for  that,  I 

ask  you  ?  "  demurred  Gegechkory. 

•*  Well,  you've  my  word,"  I  lythe  reminded 
him. 

"The  word  of  a  traitor,"  sneered  Gegech- 
kory. 

"Well,  it'll  have  to  be  good  enough  for  you. 
Pony,"  said  Hythe  philosophically.  "  But 
though  I'm  not  going  to  report  you,  I 
shouldn't  advise  you  to  go  on  with  the  thing 
after  what  I've  said.  And  now  cut,  you 
chaps.     It's  striking  ten  !  " 

Whatever  pressure  he  had  been  putting  on 
Gegechkory  was  evidently  relaxed.  For  the 
next  minute  with  a  bound  that  was  almost  like 
that  of  some  forest  creature,  Gegechkory  had 
broken  away  from  him,  and  was  with  the 
rest. 

•'  At  him,  Brothers  !  "  he  cried.  "  Hit  him  ! 
Do  not  let  him  leave  this  place  without 
getting  the  what  for  !  " 

There  was  a  simultaneous  forward  move- 
ment in  the  darkness.  For  a  minute  it  almost 
seemed  as  though  an  ugly  rush  was  to 
be  made. 

"  They'd  better !  "  Hythe  warned  him,  and 
there  was  a  growl  in  his  voice,  which  stopped 
whatever  was  in  progress.  "I'll  keep  my 
promise  about  not  nipping  you  fellows,  as  Ion- 
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as  you  go  quietly.  But  I've  my  hand  on  the 
switch  of  this  lamp.  And  the  first  chap  who 
comes  within  a  foot  of  me'll  get  it  turned  on. 
And  if  there  aren't  some  pleasant  little 
surprises  in  store  for  him  to-morrow,  I  don't 
know  myself.     And  now,  march  !  " 

The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  passed 
out  into  the  darkness.  They  sounded  in 
a  hurry  to  get  away.  Hythe  waited  until  the 
last  of  them  had  got  through  the  doorway,  and 
then  turned  to  Gegechkory. 

"You're  sure  you  won't  borrow  the  lamp, 
Pony?  No?  Ta-ta,  then,  and  pleasant 
dreams." 

If  one  had  understood  Gegechkory's  own 
language,  it  would  probably  have  been  quite 
a  liberal  education  to  hear  his  candid  opinion 
of  Hythe  that  night. 


CHAPTER  VIII 


THE   NEW  DOCTOR 

The  next  Sunday  evening  there  was  a 
stranger  in  the  Doctor's  place  in  chapel. 
And  he  preached  a  rather  remarkable  sermon. 

The  feeling  that  comes  over  one  at  Sunday 
night  chapel  is  so  intimate  and  so  sacred 
and  so  not  to  be  talked  about,  that  we  arc 
not  going  into  the  subject  at  any  length  here. 
Such  things,  belonging  as  they  do  to  the 
most  private  part  of  a  schoolboy's  life,  and  to 
what  for  want  of  a  better  word  one  may  call 
his  soul,  are  his  own  private  possessions,  into 
which  no  decent  person  would  care  to  pry. 
In  this  one  quiet  hour,  with  the  past  week, 
with  its  failures  and  its  triumphs  well  behind 
and  indeed  almost  forgotten,  and  the  coming 
week,  in  spite  of  black  Monday  ahead,  certain 
to  be  filled  to  overflowing  with  the  thousand 
and  one  pleasures  which  careless  youth  is  heir 
to,  nothing  can  happen.  For  this  briefest  of 
spaces  one  is  forced  to  listen,  or  at  least 
to  think.  Looking  back,  in  after  life,  cannot 
one  trace  certain  immature  resolves  that  were 
made,  certain  childish  aspirations  that  were 
formulated,  certain  small  sacrifices  that  were 
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determined    upon,    in    the    twilight    Sunday 
interval ? 

The  stranger  had  the  pleasantest  voice.     It 
was    low   and    even,   yet   it   seemed   to    fill 
the  chapel.     Not  one  word  escaped  anyone. 
And  while  he  spoke  it  was  as  though  he  was 
addressing  everybody  there,  personally.     He 
was  in  the  pulpit,  of  course,  but  if  he  had  not 
been,  I  don't  think  that  anyone  would  have 
realised  that  he  was  preaching  a  sermon  at 
all.     It  was  as  though  a  friend  were  talking 
to  them,  of  things  which  his  friendship  gave 
him  a  right  to  utter. 

I  don't  remember  the  text— perhaps  there 
wasn't    one.     But   the    subject   the    sermon 
dealt  with  was  pride.     And  what  the  stranger 
had  to  say  about  it  was  listened  to  for  several 
reasons.     One    was   that   to   a    congregation 
which   had  been   brought  up  to   rank   pride 
among    the    deadly   sins,    in    theory    if    not 
in  practice,  it  came  as  something  of  a  shock 
to  find  that  the  preacher  had  quite  dilTprent 
views:  and   the   other   had   to   do   with    the 
magic  of  a  personality  which  could  have  held 
an  audience,  even  though  the  topic  chosen 
for  discussion  had  been  nothing  more  exciting 
than  a  tin  kettle. 

To    listen    to    him    it    seemed    that    the 
preacher  was  the  proudest  man  in  the  world 
He  said  that  pride  in  oneself  was  a  great,  good 
thing  to  possess.     The  more  pride  a  boy  had 
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the  better  boy  he  was  likely  to  be.  Rerlly, 
for  St.  Osyth's,  one  side  of  which  at  least 
was  conspicuously  blessed  with  the  quality,  it 
was  all  very  soothing. 

But  as  he  went  on  there  did  not  seem  room 
for  so  much  elation,  after  all.  What  had 
sounded  such  an  easy  doctrine  seemed  now  to 
be  the  reverse.  This  fine  pride  in  oneself 
would  prevent  one,  it  seemed,  from  going 
astray.  Because  one  had  it,  it  would  keep 
one  from  doing  anything  low,  or  mean,  or 
cowardly. 

It  would  make  one  run  a  straight  course 
too,  without  stopping  to  think  about  the 
bystanders.  Other  people's  good  opinion  was 
a  pleasant  thing  to  possess:  but  it  was  an 
ignoble  '  to  make  for.  The  thing  to  do 
was  to  L  that  one  could  respect  oneself. 

A  boy  who  acted  so  that  he  could  respect 
himself  and  then  cared  if  other  people  looked 
down  on  him,  deserved  to  be  looked  down  on. 
That  was  to  have  a  poor  spirit.  That  was  to 
have  the  spirit  of  the  "  hireling  who  looketh 
for  reward." 

There  was  a  sort  of  pride  that  went  by  the 
name  of  pride  of  place,  said  the  preacher. 
That  was  a  foolish  pride.  How  could  anyone 
be  proud  of  name  or  wealth,  or  power  that 
had  been  gained  for  him  by  other  people? 
The  boy  who  made  the  best  use  of  the 
talents  committed  to  his  charge,  even  though 
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he  never  did  anything  brilliant,  was  as  much 
to  be  admired  as  the  boy  who  wc/  matches  or 
scholarships.  (It  was  observed  that  the 
preacher  put  the  two  victories  in  their  right 
order  o^  importance.)  A  poor  crossing 
SM-eeper,  who  had  done  what  he  could,  and 
made  a  good  fight  against  disadvantages,  had 
-  as  great  a  right  to  pride  as  a  king's  son. 

No  one  talked  about  the  sermon,  of  course. 
Boys   never   do.     But    it    was    the    sort   of 
discourse  which  was  calculated  to  give  them 
some  ideas,  nevertheless.     Thus,  for  instance, 
when    Berkeley,    on   coming  out  of   chapel, 
pushed   against  Malet  in  trying  to   get   out 
first,  as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do,  being  a 
Classic,  Malet  turned  on  him  with  a  "  Who'ye 
shoving?"    in  a   voice  so   independent   that 
it  mightn't  have  belonged  to  a  Modern  at  all. 
Also  "  It,"  when  told  by  Ayscough  to  go  and 
relight  Ogle's  fire,  answered  "  Light  it  your- 
self!"    One  couldn't   say  that  these  things 
were    the    direct    result    of  the    sermon,    of 
course.     Still,  they  had  never  happened  before 
in  the  memory  of  man. 

When  it  became  known  that  the  preacher 
was  the  new  Doctor,  the  news  was  received 
with  incredulity.  St.  Osyth's  was  of  a 
conservative  turn  of  mind,  and  had  the  same 
objection  to  changing  its  preconceived  notions 
as  the  rest  of  the  world.  And  havxng  made 
up  its  mind  that  the  new  Doctor  was  a  person 
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to  be  utterly  condemned,  it  was  upsetting 
to  find  that,  for  a  short  half  hour  at  least, 
their  feelings  towards  him  had  been  distinctly 
friendly. 

But  the   most   surprising   thing  was,  that 
once  the   Doctor's  identity  had  been  settled 
beyond    any    possibility    of    doubt,    nobody 
seemed  to  agree  on  the  subject.     Everyone 
appeared  to  have  conceived  a  totally  different 
idea  of  him.     I  remember  myself  long  after 
I  had  left  St.  Osyth's,  hearing  someone  ask 
who  was  "  the  man  with  the  very  blue  eyes." 
Now  I  had  been  closely  connected  with  the 
Doctor  for  many  years.     I  had  been  invited 
to  breakfast  with  him  and   to   another  less 
agreeable    and   more   painful    function,    and 
at  a  later  period  than  that  of  which  I  am 
writing  had,  as  a  senior,  worked  with  him  in 
the  closest  intimacy  that  can  exist  between 
master  and  pupil.     Yet  I  had  never  noticed 
that   his   eyes   were   blue,   or   indeed,   given 
their  colour  the  smallest   thought.     Perhaps 
they  were   the   sort   of   colour   that    Homer 
meant    when    he    called    the    sea    *•  wine- 
coloured."     One  could  almost  say,  too,  that 
his  personality  was  of  this  no  colour,  every- 
colour  order. 

^  In  the  senior  common-room,  when  talking 
him  over,  the  diversity  of  opinion  was 
very  great. 

"You'll   have  to  drop  that  little   idea   of 
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yours,  about  his  being  cheap  stuff,  won't 
you ! "  said  Nugent  to  Farquhar.  «'  Cambridge 
doesn't  seem  to  turn  out  such  a  shoddy 
type  after  all." 

"He  looks  a  smug,  anyway,"  returned 
Farquhar,  and  disparaging  though  the  words 
were,  they  were  tantamount  to  an  admission 
that  he  had  dropped  the  idea. 

"  Well,  it's  the  first  time  that  I  ever  heard 
of  a  smug  being  six  foot  two  in  his  stockings, 
if  he's  an  inch,  and  as  tough  as  whip-cord," 
Curwen  was  heard  to  remark. 

"  It  isn't  his  build  I  mean,  you  silly  goat," 
retorted  Farquhar.  "  It's  that  plaster-saint 
look  he  has,  and  that  voice  of  his  like  syrup. 
Ugh,  it  made  me  sick  i  " 

"  Well,  a  pin-head  like  that  won't  want  to 
go  queering  your  pitch,  old  man,"  said  Giffard 
consolingly. 

"  You  never  can  tell  with  those  quiet  chaps, 
though,"  objected  a  Job's  comforter. 

"Quiet  chaps?  "  the  speaker  was  Gegeckory, 
and     he     repeated    the    word     with     every 
appearance  of  lively  amazement.     "  Why,  if 
I  ever  see  a  first-class  tyr-r-ant  in  my  life 
that  is  him." 

"You  aren't  holding  forth  to-night.  Scissors? 
How's  that  ?  "  asked  Nugent. 

"  I've  been  thinking,"  answered  Hvthe,  in 
that  disconcerting  way  he  had  of  seeming  to 
take  chaff  seriously. 
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"  Great  Scot !   you  ought  to  be    put  in   a 
'  museum,"  exclaimed  the  other.     "  But  aren't 
we   to   get    the   benefit   of   these   flights    cf 
fancy  ? " 

"I  aon't  mind,"  returned  Hythe  tranquilly. 
"It  was  finding  him  such  a  decent  sort  that 
set  me  wondering  if  he  really  did  try  and  do 
the  Doctor  in  the  eye." 

"But  Farquhar  proved  that  he  did," 
interposed  Ogle  in  that  sucking-up  way  he 
had.  "And  Farquhar's  a  sight  more  likely  to 
be  right  than  you  are.  What's  the  good  of 
going  into  all  that  again  ?  " 

Malet  had  offered  no  contribution  to  the 
discussion.  But  on  Spratt  negligently  proceed- 
ing to  wipe  his  pen  on  the  corner  of  his  jacket 
he  caught  hold  of  that  instrument  and  pitched 
it  violently  into  the  middle  of  the  room. 

"You'll  just  pick  that  up,"  said  Spratt  in 
indignant  surprise. 

Malet's  laugh  showed  that  Phillpott's 
"  Don't,  old  chap,"  was  quite  unnecessary. 
And  on  Curwen's  unexpectedly  edging  towards 
the  pair,  Spratt  decided  that  it  was  not  a 
propitious  moment  in  which  to  enforce 
obedience  to  his  mandate.  Then,  sulkily  pick- 
ing  up  the  cause  of  contention  himself,  the 
fact  that  the  nib  was  broken,  and  that  he 
hadn't  another  on  him,  helped  him  to  the 
decision  that  the  Moderns  must  be  taught 
their  places. 
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"  Well,  you  chaps  can  say  what  you  like 
about  plaster  saints  and  pin-heads,"  observed 
Curwen  in  his  character  of  a  Greek  chorus, 
"  bat  if  I  was  glad  before  that  I  hadn't  signed 
that  letter,  I'm  jolly  glad  now!  " 

In  the  junior  common-room  much  the 
same  sort  of  thing  was  going  on. 

"What  do  you  think  of  him?"  said 
Mothersole  to  Ayscough  rather  doubtfully. 
He  didn't  want  to  commit  himself  before 
getting  his  superiors'  opinion. 

Ayscough  hesitated.  "  Well,  do  you  know," 
he  said  almost  diffidently,  if  such  a  word 
could  be  used  in  such  a  connection,  "I  didn't 
look  at  him  much.  You  see,  the  beggar 
spotted  from  the  start  that  I  was  sorting  those 
picture  postcards  I  keep  in  that  hollow 
prayer-book.  He's  got  such  beastly  eyes- 
like  gimlets." 

"Oh,  he's  all  right,"  declared  Giffard  minor, 
meaning  the  remark  in  a  distinctly  uncom- 
plimentary spirit.  "It  won't  take  long  to 
knock  the  stuffing  out  of  a  chap  who  looks  as 
like  that  stained-glass  window  Johnny  in  Hall 
as  he  does." 

The  reference  was  to  the  famous  St.  George 
wmdow  which  was  the  pride  of  St.  Osyth's. 
Now  that  Giffard  minor  pointed  it  out  the 
likeness  was  unmistakable.  But  even  here  it 
seemed  the  juniors  were  not  altogether  agreed. 

"What  rot  about   stained  glass   windows 
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an'  that !  "  retorted  Merton.  "  I  think  he  looks 
an  awful  sport— if  he  wasn't  such  a  cad,  of 
course,  I  mean,"  he  added  hurriedly. 

"I  wish  he  wasn't  a  cad,  though,  don't 
you?"  said  "It"  with  a  fervour  that  surprised 
the  rest 

"  I  wonder  what  the  Doctor's  done  with 
his  cane,"  murmured  Sandford  dreamily. 

"  What  a  chap  you  are,  Sandford  I "  said 
Giffard  minor,  eyeing  him  with  the  same 
disfavour  one  would  have  accorded  to  the 
skeleton  at  the  feast.  "  What  put  you  on  to 
that  ?  " 

"  It  was  seeing  his  wrist  on  the  edge  of  the 
pulpit,  and  thinking  what  a  rattling  serve  he'd 
have  at  tennis,"  Sandford  explained  artlessly. 
The  inference,  though  obvious,  was  not  in 
the  best  taste,  and  somehow  ended  the 
discussion. 

For  a  whole  week,  St.  Osyth's  continued  as 
before— omy  more  so.  But  since  it  takes  two 
to  make  a  quarrel,  no  one  came  to  actual 
loggerheads  with  the  new  Doctor.  Still,  he 
must  have  been  thicker-skinned  than  his  looks 
gave  him  credit  for,  if  he  had  failed  to  feel 
the  antagonism  to  him  in  the  air.  And  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  Farquhar  worked 
harder  than  he  had  ever  done  in  his  life  in 
fanning  the  fiame.  Considering  his  position 
in  the  school,  he  also  went  further  than  one 
would  have  believed   possible  in   fanning  it 
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into  the  direction  of  the  juniors.  And  for 
a  captain  to  enter  into  partnership,  or  some- 
thing not  unhke  it,  with  the  august  company  of 
Bleaters,  against  recognised  authority,  was 
something  quite  new,  even  in  St.  Osyth's 
experience. 

Now,  as  the  old  Doctor,  towards  the  end  of 
his  stay  at  least,  had  been  little  better  than  a 
cipher,  the  machinery  of  the  school  ran  on, 
under  Farquhar,  pretty  much  the  same  as 
before.  It  could  scarcely  be  said  to  run  on 
oiled  wheels,  of  course,  because  Farmer 
Baker,  meeting  a  party  of  seniors,  truculently 
declared  that  one  of  them  had  been  out 
shooting  on  \:-  fields  the  night  before,  and 
threatened  to  send  in  a  complaint  to  the 
Doctor.  Then  there  had  been  more  than 
one  fight  in  the  middle  school,  which  had 
gone  beyond  the  decent  limits  of  such  things, 
and  had  made  the  matron  also  threaten 
to  complain.  Mothersole  too,  having  the 
illuminating  idea  of  cleaning  his  bicycle  with 
petrol,  had  smuggled  in  two  pennyworth  in  a 
bottle  from  the  motor-garage  in  the  village. 
But  lighting  a  candle  the  better  to  assist  the 
cleaning  process,  the  result  was  a  corflagration, 
which  narrowly  escaped  setting  the  school  on 
fire,  and  incidentally  deprived  Mothersole  of 
his  eyelashes  and,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  of 
his  sight.  Then — but  we  should  never  get  on 
with  our  story  if  we  were  to  relate  half  the 
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thinBs  that  happened  in  that  festive  week  of 

St.  Osyth  s  h,.i„ry.     y„u  ,       Kaniuhar  hiH 

made  ,t  r.  point  of  honour  with  the  prefec  , 

timt  nothmg  was  to  Ik-  repor.e.l  to  the  Doctor 

They  were  to  settle  n.a.ters  then.selvcs,   or 

let  h,m  <lo  so.     In  the  II.,,ran,  cases  I  have 

men  .oned,  he  certainly  d,d  make  sharp  wo  k 

for  the  olfenders,  but  where  one  was  tou  hed 

up,  half  a  dozen  got  off  scot  free.     Thus  the 

urbane     courteous    gentleman,    whose    work 
Farquh,    ,,,3  d„i„^,  f„^  ^._^^  ^^^^  work 

much  to  mterest  him  in  this  first  survey  of 
his  new  kingdom.  "'vcy  oi 

But  the  one  weak  point  in  the  arrangement 

schel  ?    -^o-operate    ,n    this    philanthropic 
scheme  to  save  the  Doctor  labour.     And  it 

filled  with  the  same  zeal  to  take  the  whoh 
burden  o  the  school  on  to  their  own  sho  det 
as  were  tarquhar  and  the  rest.  So,  much  to 
the  Captain's  disgust,  Mr.  Yago  was  un 
patriotic  enough  to  report  "  It  "  for  "pro«' 
impertinence."  It  sounded  rather  a  farge 
order  for  so  small  a  culprit.  ^ 

Mr     Yago   ought  never    to   have   been  a 
schoolmaster.      He    didn't    like    boys      He 
always    suspected    them    of  evil   intentions 
And  in  a  painstaking,  fussy,  worrying  way   he 

they  hadn  t  done.     Considering  that  they  had 
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always  more  on  their  hands  than  they  could 
conveniently  answer  for,  all  this  was  irritat- 
ing,' enough.     At  the  same  time,  the  ease  with 
which  he  could   be  hoodwinked,  earned  him 
everybody's  contempt.     Often  and  often  the 
young  hopefuls  of  his  house  would  win  them- 
selves    out    of    his    clutches    by    the    most 
barefaced  artifice.     But  their  escapes  never 
aroused  the  smallest  gratitude  in  their  minds. 
It   wasn't  because  "old  Yaeger "  wanted  to 
let  them  off,  they  felt,  but  because  he  hadn't 
the  wit  to  see  through  them.      For  boys  after 
all  are  profound  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
value   received,  and  have  a  healthy  respect 
for   the   being  who   can   force    them    to   run 
straight,  even  though  his  methods  are  painful 
at  the  time. 

Another  thing  about  Mr.  Yago,  too,  which 
pointed  him  out  as  being  a  weak  master,  was 
his  habit  of  sending  boys  up  to  the  Doctor 
instead  of  dealing  with  them  himself.  Strong 
masters  only  did  this  in  extreme  cases.  But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  unfortunate  gentleman 
had  mistaken  his  vocation.  He  didn't  keep 
order,  he  hadn't  any  influence,  and  according 
to  Ayscough,  who  ought  to  have  known,  he 
couldn't  even  teach.  Yet  just  because  he 
was  so  patently  a  failure,  he  was  all  the  more 
anxious  to  do  his  duty.  His  aggravating 
suspiciousness,  his  refusal  to  take  their  word, 
his  desire  to  see  them  meet  with  their  deserts 
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at  other  and  stronger  hands  than  his  c.-„ 
was  due  to  a  sense  of  mc.ral  obligation  ts 
much  as  anything  else.  The  suhjc.  i  U. 
taught  was  mathematics,  but  if  fate  had  been 
km  ler  to  hun  ho  might  perhaps  have  been 
quite  a  famous  engineer.     His  study,  thou-h 

vithm    the   sacred   precincts,   was  as  full  of 
ingenious     mechanical     contrivances,    "trim 

cracks  ..old  Joseph  called  then,  as  an  eS  is" 
lull  of  meat.  ^'=' 

On  the  morning  before  "  It  "  was  sent  up 
everything  had  gone  wrong  from   Mr.  ^'ago^ 
point  of  view.     The  prevailing  spirit  of  itw! 
lessness   had  got    to    the    little  bovs'   heads 
causing  them  to  go  to  the  most  Outrageous 
lengths.     The  mathematical  lesson  hadCn 
one  series  of  coughs,   cat-calls,  uhisperings 
and  promptings.     Then  Ayscough,  Ao  had 
been     calmly     feeding     his     silt.;;:!;:    ^n 
mulberry  leaves,  when  called  upon  to  desist 
observed  that  the  poor  creatures  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the 
class,  seemed  to  have  the  poorest  opinion  of 
the  inhuman  being  who  could  bid  him  leave 
them    m    that    condition.      His    qualms    of 
conscience  about  obeying  caused  Mr.   Yago 
o  bang  with  his  fist  on  the  desk,  thus  aflurd- 
ing    the    proud    possessor    of   a    kodak    an 
opportunity  of  getting  a  snap-shot  that  the 
master  could  have  done  without.     Before  he 
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had  time  to  confiscate  the  instrument,  he  had 
to  stop  an  interesting  competition  that  was 
going  on  between  Sandford  and  Mothersole 
as  to  which  could  make  the  biggest  blots  with 
one  waft  of  the  pen,  thus  oblig-'iigly  giving 
Giffard  minor  time  to  make  a  substantial 
meal  off  nougat,  before  his  very  eyes.  As  a 
result  of  all  this,  and  a  hundred  other  pin- 
pricks, Mr.  Yaeger's  temper  had  got  rasped  to 
breaking  point.  It  was  a  pity  that  he  should 
have  let  off  all  the  vials  of  his  wrath  on  the 
head  of  the — comparatively — most  innocent 
person  in  the  room. 

Now,  with  anyone  like  Mr.  Yaeger,  it  was 
carrying  scrupulosity  to  the  verge  of  foolish- 
ness not   to  use  cribs,  or  at  least   to  refrain 
from  giving  a  coy  glance  at  the  "  Answers  to 
Sums "   which   a   too   confiding   printer   had 
bound  with  the  original  Todhunter.     But  in 
the  previous  night's  preparation,  Todhunter 
had  been  set  aside  by  Mr.  Yaeger,  for  a  less 
accommodating  author.     Thus,  nothing  was 
left  for  his  victims  but  to  fall  back  upon  a  crib 
pure  and  simple.     But  as  there  was  only  one 
of  these  aids  to  knowledge  among  the  lot  of 
them,  and  as  ♦'  It  "  was  the  sort  of  person 
whose  wants  were  attended  to  last  of  all,  he 
had  had  to  trust  to  his  own  brains  for  the 
elucidation  of  what,  under  these  circumstances, 
seemed  to  him  fiendishly  difficult  problems. 
As  a  result,   his  work  compared  very  badly 
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indeed  with  that  of  the  more  fortunate 
individuals  who  had  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  royal  road  to  learning  indicated 
above. 

Mr.  Yago  pounced  upon  his  mistakes  in 
a  way  that  really  terrified  the  little  boy. 
And  no  greater  proof  of  his  timid  nature 
could  be  given  than  that. 

"Disgraceful!"  said  Mr.  Yago.  '«A  child 
of  five  in  a  kindergarten  could  show  up 
better  work.  You  seem  unable  to  add  up  the 
simplest  figures.  1  suppose  if  I  were  to  ask 
you  how  much  two  and  six  make,  you  wouldn't 
be  able  to  answer." 

Unfortunately  "  It  "  didn't  understand  sar- 
casm. And  seeing  a  chance  of  setting  Mr. 
Yaeger  right  in  this  particular  delusion  as  to 
his  mental  deficiencies,  he  made  answer 
eagerly, 

"  Please,  sir,  half  a  crown." 

The  class  tittered.  Who  could  ever  have 
supposed  "  It  "  capable  of  so  colossal  a  piece 
of  cheek? 

Mr.  Yago  having  chosen  the  smallest 
subject  in  the  room  on  whom  to  resent  the 
manifold  indignities  which  had  been  put  upon 
him  in  ihe  last  hour,  was  as  much  astonished 
as  if  a  shrimp,  or  other  tame  animal,  had 
suddenly  shown  its  teeth.  He  glared  at  the 
offender  out  of  a  pair  of  light  gooseberry, 
coloured  eyes,  and  said  in  an  awful  voice  : 
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"  Report  yourself  to  the  Doctor,  sir,  after 
third  lesson." 

"  It "  began  to  protest  wildly.  But  as  his 
agitation  made  him  stutter  to  the  point  of 
inarticulation,  and  as  Mr.  Yago's  majestic 
'•  Silence,  sir  !  "  frightened  what  little  wits  he 
had  left  out  of  him,  it  did  not  do  much  good. 


CHAPTER  IX 


A   LEAD   OFF 

For   the   first  time   in   "It's"  career,  St. 
Osyth's  began  to  take  a  new  and  touching 
interest  in  him.     He  was  the  first  person  on 
whom    the    new    Doctor   was    to    flesh    his 
maiden  sword,  so  to  speak.     Wot   that  any- 
body   except   "It"   would   have   let  a  little 
matter  of  that  kind  unduly  disturb  his  peace 
of  mind.     For  a  Head-master  who  could  let 
a  whole  week  go  by  without  referring  to  the 
letter  which  the   trustees   had  gone  out  of 
their  way  to  tell  them  he  had  received,  and 
who,    during    the    same   space   of  time   had 
allowed  the   school  to   disport   itself  in   the 
blithesome  ways  we  have  indicated,  was  the 
last  person  to   worry  one's  soul  over.     But 
though  they  confided  these  views  to  "  It,"  he 
nevertheless  began  to  shake  like  a  jelly,  long 
before  the  event.     How  anyone   as   pigeon- 
hearted   as   he   was   could   have   hit  on   the 
dazzling  repartee  which  had  brought  him  to 
his  present  eminence,  was  a  standing  mystery. 
"  Didn't  think  the  kid  had  it  in  him,"  said 
Spratt. 

I  wish  it  had  been  anyone  else,  though," 
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said  the  Captain  impatiently.  '•  Why,  you 
could  knock  him  flat  vith  a  tea-spoon.  Mr. 
FitzHerbert  '11  have  it  all  his  own  way  with  a 
little  rotter  like  that.  If  only  it  had  been 
your  young  brother,  Giffard  !  " 

"Yes,"  agreed  Giffard  with  the  most 
unfilial  regret.  "  The  more  you  whack  him, 
the  bounder  he  is— he's  like  indiarubber." 

Regarding  him   in   the   light   of  a   public 
character,  the  Bleaters  accompanied  "  It  "  in 
shoals   to  the  Doctor's  study.     On  the  way 
they  imparted  much  information,  some  of  it 
/athered  from  personal  experience,  on  an  old 
..nd  painful   subject.     Ayscough,  by  dint  of 
badgering  Joseph,   had   satisfied  himself  on 
the  mooted  point  of  the  old  Doctor's  cane. 
He  had  left  it   to  his   successor,   or  rather 
Joseph   had   found   it  reposing  in  its  accus- 
tomed position,  and  with  a  callousness  which 
makes  one   blush   for  the  human  race,  had 
neglected   to  make  use   of  it   for   firewood. 
This  seemed  a  peculiarly  appropriate  moment 
in  which  to  bring  Joseph's  shortcomings  into 
public  notice.     Then  Sandford,  who  had  con- 
tinued   his    investigations    of    the    Doctor's 
wrist,  begun  in  chapel,  had  had  his  opinions 
of  its  qualifications  for  getting  a  good  grip  of 
a    racquet,    a    bat— or    a    cane— confirmed. 
This     conclusion     he     also     communicated. 
Someone  else  wanted  to  know  if  "  It "  had 
packed  himself  with   copy-books   and   other 
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light  luggage.  On  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  his  sympathetic  soul  was  such  that 
he  had  to  turn  aside  to  wipe  away  a  silent 
tear.  Giffard,  as  one  who  should  know, 
obligingly  confided  the  cheering  information 
that  after  the  first  cut,  the  sensation  was 
deadened  "rather."  On  the  same  friendly 
tack,  Mothersole  recor.imended  a  preparation 
of  a  vaseline-like  nature,  known  as  •'  new 
skin,"  for  immediate  application  "  after- 
wards," while  someone  else  had  seen  a 
placard  in  the  village  announcing  that  boys 
or  china,  he  forgot  which,  could  be  "  mended 
while  you  wait."  In  short  they  comported 
themselves  like  true  friends. 

"Just  one  thing,"  said  Ayscough,  in  "a  few 
last  words"  spirit,  as  they  neared  the  door, 
"  if  he  says  it's  going  to  hurt  him  as  much  as 
it  will  you,  you  can  bet  he's  the  worse  kind — 
he  means  his  hands,  you  know — or  that  he'll 
have  to  get  a  new  cane  !  " 

When  **  It,"  having  screwed  his  courage 
to  the  sticking-point,  finally  applied  his 
skinny  little  knuckles  to  the  door,  it  was  more 
like  a  little  bird  tapping  than  anything  else. 
He  had  to  repeat  the  sound  two  or  three 
times  before  he  got  the  dreaded  "  Come  in  " 
he  was  waiting  for.  And  when  he  lingeringly 
accepted  the  invitation,  his  face  wasn't  at  all 
unlike  a  little  bird's  either,  with  its  tremulous 
lip  and  peaked  expression. 
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The  Doctor  was  writing  a  letter.  But  he 
left  off  at  once  to  give  his  attention  to  this 
small  visitor  of  his.  "  Ah,  Pearson,"  he  said, 
and  his  voice  sounded  almost  sympathetic, 
"  Mr.  Yago  has  reported  you  for  "—he  referred 
here  to  a  note  on  his  desk,  and  there  was  a 
slight  twitching  of  the  mobile  mouth— "for 
gross  impertinence?"  His  tone  was  en- 
quiring. 

"  It "  gulped.  He  stood  for  what  seemed 
quite  a  long  time  without  daring  to  raise  his 
eyes.  But  as  the  doctor  didn't  say  any  more, 
and  as  he  couldn't  peruse  the  Turkey  carpet 
for  ever,  he  had  to  lift  them  up  at  last.  And 
when  he  had  done  this,  and  met  those  other 
eyes  watching  him,  a  most  extraordinary 
thing  happened.  A  sudden  self-confidence 
came  to  him,  and  he  said,  without  stammering 

clL   ail  • 

"  Please,  sir,  it  wasn't !  " 

"Let's  hear  all  about  it,"  said  the  new 
Doctor. 

And  the  odd  thing  was  that  "  It  "  was  able 
to  tell  him,  and  without  being  apologetic, 
or  at  least  not  much. 

"  I'd  done  my  arithmetic  badly,  sir.  The 
sums  wouldn't  add.  But  Mr.  Yago  thought 
I'd  been  slacking,  and  he  said  things  about 
kindergartens  an'  that.  Then  he  asked  me 
how  much  did  two  and  six  make  ?  I  see  now 
It  was  to  make  me  look  an  idiot  before  the 
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class,  sir,  but  I  didn't  the.;.  I  was  pleased  to 
think  I  did  know  that,  at  any  rate.  And 
I  said  '  Haifa  crown.'  " 

It  didn't  sound  a  very  creditable  tale,  and 
towards  the  end  some  of  the  speaker's  new- 
found self-confidence  began  to  desert  him. 
He  stood  first  on  one  foot,  and  then  on  the 
other,  and  played  nervously  with  the  buttons 
on  his  waistcoat,  till  it  was  pitiful  to  see 
him. 

But  the  new  Doctor  believed  him.  And  at 
once,  too,  without  any  beating  about  the 
bush,  or  any  cross-questioning.  Just  for  all 
the  world  as  if  it  must  be  true  because  the 
speaker  said  it  was.  And  if  that  kind  of 
thing  wasn't  calculated  to  make  any  little  boy 
feel  inches  taller,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
was. 

"  Very  well,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  Mr.  Yago 
was  mistaken.  I  will  explain  matters  to  him. 
That  will  be  all  right.  By-the-way  I  met  a 
cousin  of  yours,  Pearson,  just  before  I  came 
down  here — a  cousin  you  are  very  proud  of, 
I  know." 

'*  Cousin  Dick,  sir  ?  "  asked  "  It  "  with 
shining  eyes.  Cousin  Dick  was  the  person  in 
all  the  world  for  whom  he  had  the  greatest 
admiration.  It  was  not  affection  exactly, 
because  Cousin  Dick  was  rather  unapproach- 
able, not  easy  to  talk  to,  like  the  Doctor,  for 
instance — but  a  person,  nevertheless,  whom 
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it  was  a  great  honour  to  have  belonging  to 
one's  family.  ^    ^ 

It  didn't  take  the  Doctor  the  space  between 
the  opening  and  the  shutting  of  an  eye  to 
decide  that  the  Sir  Richard  Pearson  he  was 
reterrmg   to,   the   famous   explorer  who  had 
made  the  nearest  approach  to  the  North  Pole 
on  record,  N\as  the  "  Cousin  Dick  "  of  "  It's  " 
ecstatic  exclamation.     He  nodded  cheerfully. 
'He  was  the  guest  of  the  evening  at  my 
ciub,  just  before  I  came  down,"  he  told  the 
delighted  little  boy. 

"Was  he,  sir?"  asked  "It"  breathlessly. 

And  did  he  tell  you  how,  when  the  food  gave 

out,  they  had  to  start  on  the  dogs,  and  how 

when  they  woke   up   in   the   morning,    their 

breath  was  frozen  round  them  in  layers." 

"He  didn't  mention  the  phenomena  that 
evening,"   said   the  Head.     "  But   I   read   a 
good  deal  about  his  doings  in  the  papers  at 
the  time.     The  world  was  very  full  of  them 
wasn't  it  ?    Still,  I  daresay  there  are  many 
interesting  details  you  have  had  at  first  hand. 
1  haven't  time  to  listen  to  them  now,  but  if 
you    will    come    to    breakfast    with   me   to- 
morrow  morning,  I  shall  like  to  hear  about 
them  very  much." 

Really  "  It "  didn't  know  whether  he  was 
standing  on  his  head  or  his  heels  when  he 
left  the  study.  That  somebody  thought  him 
of  sufficient  importance  to  talk  to  him  about 
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the  things  he  liked  to  talk  about,  and  even 
wished  the  conversation  to  be  continued  in 
our  next,  so  to  speak,  to   a  grateful  accom- 
paniment   of  breakfast,    seemed    almost  too 
good  to  be  true.     The  mere  anticipation  put 
him   into  such  unexpected  high  spirits  that 
when  he  met  the  waiting  crowd  outside,  and 
they  surrounded  him  with  the  pertinent  de- 
mand, "  Did  you  get  it  on  the  hands,  or  had 
you  to  go  down  ? "  he  made  answer  with  a 
fine  scorn : 
•'Not  me  I" 

"I  suppose  he  jawed,  though?"  asked 
Ayscough,  regarding  the  little  boy's  happy 
face  with  a  puzzled  frown. 

••  Rather  !  About  my  Cousin  Dick,"  '« It  " 
informed  him. 

'•  Who's  your  Cousin  Dick,  I  should  like 
to  know  ?  "   demanded  Ayscough,  beginning 

to  think  that  the  new  DoctOx  .  ::trations, 

whatever  form   they   had  taker ,  had  turned 
his  victim's  brain. 

"Sir  Richard  Pearson,  the  cne  who  dis- 
covered the  North  Pole— nearly,"  answered 
"  It." 

"You  don't  mean  to  say  he's  your  cousin?" 
exclaimed  Mothersole.  "  Why,  he's  no  end 
of  a  toff,  isn't  he?" 

The  remark  wasn't  flattering,  but  "  It " 
didn't  mind.  He  didn't  mind  anything  just 
then.     If  St.    Osyth's    hadn't    happened   to 
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know  that  the  hero  he  had  just  mentioned 
was  his  cousin,  it  was  because  it  had  never 
been  sufficiently  interested  to  find  out  any- 
thing about  him,  much  less  about  his 
relations.  But  all  that  was  changed  now. 
And  wouldn't  the  Doctor  enjoy  it  just,  when 
he  told  him — 

"  Blest  if  I  don't  think  the  kid  i«  really  off 
his  chump ! "  said  Ayscough,  eyeing  Cousin 
Dick's  youthful  relative,  who  appeared  to 
have  gone  off  into  a  daydream,  quite 
anxiously.  He  stirred  him  up  with  the  toe 
of  his  boot,  the  better  to  bring  him  to  his 
senses.  "  What  did  he  do  to  you,  anyway  ?  " 
he  enquired. 

"  Asked  me  to  breakfast !  "  answered  **  It," 
not  so  much  with  the  idea  of  staggering  his 
audience,  as  because  in  th  self-complacent 
frame  of  mind  engendered  by  his  visit,  it 
seemed  no  more  than  the  proper  thmg  for 
the  Doctor  to  have  done. 

"Skittles!"  "Well  I'm  knocked!"  "Carry 
me  out ! "  were  some  of  the  ejaculations 
that  followed  the  announcement. 

Now,  as  it  happened,  F?rquhar  and  the  rest 
of  the  seniors  were  almost  as  anxious  to 
know  the  result  f  "  It's  "  visit  as  were  his 
fellow  Bleaters.  The  Doctor  was  already 
a  puzzle  to  them,  that  this  first  occasion  on 
which  he  had  been  forced  into  definite 
action   seemed  of  immense   importance.     It 
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would  give  them  somethinff  to  go  on  in  the 
coming  campaign.  The  difficulty  was  that 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  dignity  it  wouldn't 
have  done  for  them  to  appear  too  eager.  So 
Giffard  major  sacrificed  himself  tor  the 
general  good,  and  routed  out  his  young 
brother. 

That  youth's  report,  when  he  got  it,  was 
surprising. 

"  Swiped  him  ?  "  he  repeated,  in  response  to 
the  natural  inference.  "  Not  much.  Accord- 
ing to  the  kid's  own  showing,  he  seems  to 
have  begged  his  pardon  for  having  put  him  to 
the  trouble  of  coming,  said  he'd  settle  old 
Yaeger  for  him,  and  invited  him  to  breakfast." 

It  will  be  observed  that  Giffard  minor  had 
added  a  little  cheerful  local  colour,  but  he 
was  too  obviousl>  1.  earnest  for  his  elder  to 
think  it  necessary  to  fall  upon  him  on  the 
spot. 

"  You'll  catch  it  hot  if  you're  rotting,"  he 
warned.  Now,  as  the  speaker  had  the  unfair 
advantage  of  being  able  to  continue  any  little 
attentions  begun  in  term  time,  during  the 
holidays,  the  threat  was  no  idle  one. 

"It's  as  true  as  I'm  here,"  his  minor 
reiterated.  "We  couldn't  swallow  it  any 
more  that  you  at  first.  But  the  little  beggar 
hasn't  got  a  cut  on  him,  'cause  we've 
looked ! " 

'Well,    bring    him    along    to    the    senior 
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common-room,  and  e'll  hear  what  he's  got 
to  say  for  himself.'  ordered  his  brother,  still 
doubtin;;. 

*'  It  "  recei^  >  '  (.ho  -ummons  with  consterna- 
tion. This  sud'ci!  rcs're  for  his  society  on  the 
part  of  his  supc  ioi  .  s  getting  too  much  for 
him.  But  sufiPcAiu  self-elatir»r  still  lingered 
about  him,  ap  r'<  result  nis  last  inter- 
view, to  enabi  i  n-ni  ,  a*  ver  Farquhar's 
questions  with  soinc  j^n^b'  :v.e  of  coherence. 
The  assembled  oeniui.s  ic  ked  very  big  and 
imposing  to  him,  although  it  is  possible  that 
their  proportions  might  not  have  struck  any- 
one of  a  larger  growth  in  quite  the  same 
Wciy. 

Farquhar,  as  being  the  flower  of  the  flock, 
so  to  speak,  especially  terrified  him.  And  he 
conducted  the  catechism  with  a  straightness 
and  severity  that  did  nothing  to  allay  his 
fears.  How  different  a  really  great  person 
like  Farquhar  was  from  anyone  like  the 
Doctor,  for  instance ! 

Farquhar  planted  the  little  boy  stolidly 
before  him,  and  his  grasp  on  his  shoulder  was 
such  that  the  result  of  the  attention  was 
apparent  a  week  afterwards. 

"So  you've  been  reported  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
Herbert,"  he  said  judicially.  You  see,  he 
had  t(i  pile  on  the  official  manner  in  order 
to  give  some  sort  of  cover  to  what  was  really 
nothing  more  or  less  than  the  satisfaction  of 
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his    own   and   the  other 
"  And  for  what,  pray  ?  " 

Under  this  tone  and  this  manner  "It's" 
wits  began  to  give  way. 

"  Gross  impertinence  !  "  he  answered,  help- 
lessly  repeating  the  phrase  the  Doctor  had 
read  out  to  him. 

"Here,  none  of  your  lipl"  said  Farquhar 
angrily.  He  actually  supposed  that  the  shorn 
lamb  before  him  was  attempting  another 
flight  of  sarcasm  at  his  expense.  The  sus- 
picion  increased  the  rigour  of  his  examination, 
and  in  consequence  reduced  *•  It "  to  a 
condition  borderirr^  on  idiocy. 

"  Well,    what    did     he    give    you  ? "     he 
demanded. 

"  Nothing,"  stammered  the  little  boy.  "  I 
told  him." 

"  Told  him  what  ? "  asked  Farquhar  im- 
patiently. 

•'  That  it  wasn't  true,"  stuttered  his  victim. 
^^  "You  young  skunk!"  growled  Farquhar, 
"gomg  m  for  howling  crams  like  that  at 
your  age." 

"  It "  by  thia  time  was  far  too  dazed  to 
attempt  a  remark  on  his  own,  even  though  it 
was  to  protest  his  innocence.  It  evidently 
needed  the  Head  of  St.  Osyth's  to  understand 
simple  little  facts  like  these. 

"  I  suppose  he  didn't  trot  out  that  letter  to 
the   trustees,  and  ask  if  you  were  the  bold 
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buccaneer  who'd  written  it  ?  "  put  in  Nugent 

blandly. 

But   irony    never   dawned  on   ••  It "  until 

afterwards. 

♦'  Oh,  no,  Nugent,"  he  said  seriously. 
"  And  yet  one  might  almost  call  you  one  of 
the  younger  members  of  the  school,"  observed 
Nugent,      in    what    appeared    be     puzzled 
reminiscence. 

Farquhar  put  a  curb  on  a  natural 
impulse  of  his  right  hand  in  the  speaker's 
direction,  and  resumed  proceedings.  "  And 
after  you'd  come  out  with  that  corker  of 
yours,  what  happened  then  ?  "  was  his  next 
courteous  question. 

The  very  form  of  the  enquiry  deprived 
"It"  of  the  power  of  consecutive  thought. 
The  only  thing  he  could  remember  was  the 
one  blissful  fact  that  was  looming  so  large  on 
his  horizon  just  now.  So  he  answered  simply: 
"  He  asked  me  to  breakfast." 
"  There,  what  did  I  tell  you  ?  asked  Gifiard 
minor,  as  one  who  is  justified  in  himself. 

"  Well,  you'd  better  show  up  there  1 " 
Farquhar  told  him. 

Regarded  as  mere  words,  the  speech  might 
be  considered  as  dispassionate  advice. 
Regarded  as  a  tone  of  voice,  it  chilled  "  It " 
to  the  marrow  of  his  bones. 

"  Don't  you  want  me  to  go,  Farquhar  ?  "  he 
enquired  weakly. 
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"Please  yourself!"  answered  Farquhar. 
The  permission  was  dark  with  meaning. 

"  Perhaps  you'll  have  something  to  say 
to  him  when  he  comes  back,  Farquhar," 
insinuated  Noad. 

"  Perhaps ! "  agreed  the  Captain,  and  the 
vagueness  of  the  threat  was  the  most  terrifying 
thing  about  it. 

"It's  jolly  rough  on  the  kid,  though,  you 
know ! "  put  in  Hythe  at  this  point.  "  Why 
don't  you  tell  him  he's  not  to  go,  straight  out, 
if  you  mean  that?  Then  he  can  put  it  on 
to  you." 

"  Why  don't  you  keep  your  opinion  till  it's 
asked  for  ?  "  retorted  Farquhar  in  a  fury. 

"Because  I  should  have  to  wait  such  a 
jolly  long  time,"  Hythe  informed  him 
equably. 

"  Here,  didn't  I  tell  you  to  cut,  you  little 
worm  ?  "  snapped  Farquhar  to  the  shivering 
junior. 

He  hadn't  done  anything  of  the  kind,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  but  "It,"  only  too  thankful 
for  the  permission,  scuttled  off  instantly,  for 
once  setting  the  pace  to  Giffard  minor. 

But  his  pleasure  was  all  spoilt.  Perhaps, 
as  Farquhar  had  said,  he  really  was  rather  a 
worm.  At  any  rate,  he  passed  a  miserable 
and  sleepless  night.  But  his  dread  of  the 
Captain  was  such,  that  the  next  morning  the 
Doctor    perused    a   most   excellent    dish   of 
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kidneys  and  bacon  alone,  while  the  various 
other  dishes  he  had  ordered  out  of  consider- 
ation for  the  probable  tastes  of  his  youthful 
guest,  went  untasted. 

In  face  of  "  It's  "  enthusiastic  acceptance 
the  night  before,  his  present  non-appearance 
was  significant.  And  the  Doctor's  face 
settled  down  into  an  expression  that  didn't 
suggest  his  being  quite  as  pleasant  a 
companion  for  the  person  responsible  for  the 
small  boy's  non-appearance  as  the  latter  had 
found  him  the  day  before. 

He  didn't  send  for  his  coy  guest.  He 
waited  to  pursue  his  enquiries  until  he  came 
upon  him  casually.  This  was  the  next  after- 
noon, on  his  way  to  the  village,  where  the 
little  boy  had  been  sent  by  Ogle  to  get  a 
cricket-bat  mended. 

The  Doctor,  it  seemed,  was  on  his  way  to 
the  village,  too.  He  greeted  his  young  pupil 
urbanely  enough,  and  even,  to  the  latter's 
horror,  evinced  a  disposition  to  join  company 
with  him.  He  chatted  a  little,  at  first,  on 
topics  that  "It"  would  probably  have 
enjoyed  well  enough  on  an  ordinary 
occasion,  but  which  he  was  too  perturbed  just 
now  to  take  any  interest  in  or  indeed  pay  any 
attention  to,  beyond  the  spasmodic  "  yes  "  or 
"  no  "  the  Doctor  presumably  expected. 

"  I  hadn't   the  pleasure  of  your  company 
yesterday  morning  at  breakfast,  Pearson." 
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It  was  what  the  wretched  youngster  had 
been  waiting  for.  And  however  slave  the 
questioning  voice,  he  laid  no  flattering  unct  on 
to   his  soul  that  the  speaker  had  any  other 

tne  utmost  thoroughness. 
"  No,  sir,"  he  twittered. 

Docfof  ^^^  ^^'  '^^''  "°^  •  "  ^'^^^  the 
"It"  appeared  to  shrivel  up.  He  half 
Ragged  behind,  and  then  hurrL  forward 
At  one  time  it  seemed  as  though  he  was 
going  to  take  to  his  heels  altogethel  ButThe 
i^octor  s  long  swinging  stride  managed  to 
effort.^^'"  ^^'''  gymnastics  without  an 

"I  forgot  to  come,  sir,"  he  said  at  last. 
There   was   a  long  pause-so  long  that  it 
got  more  than  «' It "  could  stand  at  fast,  and 
he  threw  a  look  sideways  and  upwards  in  the 
Doctors   face.     It  took  a  long  time  to  get 

^'''/^.'"?-  ^"'"^^^^^  ^'^'  companfon 
seemed  further  away  than  he  had  been 
yesterday.  " 

BnThli^r^    T^^    "°    ^'^^^t   comment, 
tfut  he  looked  rather  closely  into  "  It's  "  eves 

which  perhaps  he  wasn't  so  very  far  wrong  in 

thinking  showed  traces  of  recent  weeping  as 

"  Did  you  sleep  well  last  night,  Pearson  ?  " 
No,  sir,"  said  « It,"  glad  to  get  something 
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at  last  to  which  he  could  return  a  truthful 
answer. 

"  Thinking  about  having  to  forget  to  come, 
this  morning,  I  suppose,"  suggested  the 
Doctor. 

This  so  exactly  described  the  state  of  the 
case,  that  the  little  boy's  "Yes,  sir,"  slipped 
out  involuntarily.  He  then  looked  so  alarmed 
that  the  Doctor  discovered  all — or  almost  all 
— that  he  wanted  to  know. 

'*  It  wasn't  necessary  to  lie  to  me,  Pearson," 
was  his  next  remark.  "  Wouldn't  the  truth 
have  served  you  better  ?  Or  if  there  are 
certain  things  one  is  bound  in  honour  not 
to  disclose,  one  can  always  say  so,  can't 
one  ?  " 

As  the  Doctor  said  it,  the  little  boy  realised 
that  he  had  missed  a  very  easy  way  out  of 
his  difficulties.  A  big  resolve  began  to  form 
itself  in  his  mind.  Farquhar's  veiled  threats 
didn't  seem  to  matter,  in  comparison  with 
getting  back  the  friend  he  had  found 
yesterday. 

"  I'll  come  to-morrow,  sir,  whatever  they — 
whatever  happens,  I  mean,"  he  burst  out. 

The  Doctor  laughed.  "  But  as  it  happens 
I  shan't  ask  you  to-morrow,  my  dear  little 
boy,"  he  said.  "I  only  give  my  invitations 
where  they  are  prized.  And  I  prefer  boys — 
even  little  ones  like  you — who  have  the  pluck 
to    carry    out    what    they    have    undertaken 
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at  any  cost.  Also,  I  have  a  distinct  prejudice 
against  guests  who  tell  lies.  So  that  between 
now  and  my  next  invitation,  there  is  rather  a 
big  score  to  be  wiped  off,  isn't  there  ?  " 

With  thait  he  gravely  said  good-bye,  and 
"  It,"  as  he  touched  his  cap,  felt  quite  the 
most  miserable  person  in  the  world. 

The  Doctor  walked  home  rather  thought- 
fully. When  he  entered  his  study  and  rang 
for  Joseph,  there  was  a  little  laugh  about  the 
comers  of  his  mouth.  But  it  was  a  ha'-d-set, 
fighting  sort  of  mouth,  all  the  same,  that 
might  have  made  some  people  shrink. 

'*  Where  is  Master  Farquhar,  do  you  know, 
Joseph  ?  "  h**  asked. 

Joseph  eyed  him  gloomily.  The  old 
servant  resented  his  presence  there  quite  as 
keenly  as  did  the  boys.  But  he  answered 
with  all  outward  respect : 

*'  In  the  senior  common-room,  sir.  I  now 
seed  him  as  I  passed  the  wmdow." 

"  Admirable !  "  said  the  Doctor,  although 
his  reason  for  satisfaction  was  beyond  Joseph 
to  discover.  **  Well,  go  to  him  at  once,  give 
him  my  compliments,  and  say  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  see  him  to  breakfast  with  me  to- 
morrow morning,  at  nine  o'clock. 

"  I  think,"  said  the  Head  of  St.  Osyth's, 
with  that  small  smile,  still  lingering  about 
his  mouth,  "  that  things  will  now  begin  to 
move ! " 
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"  Please,  sir,  the  Doctor's  compliments,  and 
will  you  breakfast  with  him  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, at  nine  o'clock  ?  " 

The  message  fell  on  the  senior  common- 
room  with  the  effect  of  a  bomb.  Everyone 
with  one  accord  left  whatever  legitimate,  or 
other  employment,  they  were  engaged  on, 
and  waited  in  a  fever  of  curiosity  for  the 
dumfounded  Captain's  response.  The  latter, 
for  the  first  time  in  St.  Osyth's  experience  of 
him,  seemed  to  find  the  situation  as  difficult 
as  though  he  had  been  an  ordinary  mortal. 

**  Is  he  waiting  for  an  answer,  Joseph  ?  "  he 
asked  almost  hesitatingly. 

"Carn't  say,  sir,"  answered  old  Joseph 
gloomily.  Long  service  at  St.  Osyth's  had 
made  him  a  privileged  person  there.  From 
the  boys'  point  of  view  he  Wci  a  treasure 
'oeyond  price,  as  he  could  always  be  relied  on 
to  keep  them  up  in  the  Head-master's  move- 
ments, or  unravel  for  them  the  innermost 
workings  of  his  mind.  Not,  let  us  hasten  to 
add,  that  Joseph  demeaned  himself  by  listen- 
ing at  doors,  or  anything  of  that  kind.     No, 
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he  took  the  nobler  course  of  standing  well 
inside  the  room,  and  obtaining  such  informa- 
tion  as   he  wanted  with  the  most  engaging 
candour.     His  way  of  handing  his  master  'is 
letters   in   the   morning  might    have  proved 
quite    an    entertainment    to    anyone    unac- 
quainted with  his  little  peculiarities,  although 
the  old  Doctor  was  far  too  used   to  him  to 
think  anything  of  it.     He  would  take  them 
from  the  salver,  one  by  one,  with  a  "  This  is 
from    Mr.     Baker,     sir— another    complaint 
against   the    young   gentlemen,    I    fear — but 
there !  an  ill-conditioned  person  like  him  will 
have  his  grumble.     And  this  here  appears  to 
be  from  Master  Pearson's  ma,  sir — the  matron 
was  remarking  only  the  other  day  that  his 
undervests,  being  thin,  might  account  for  his 
catching  cold  so  frequent — feels  like  a  cheque 
inside,  sir  "—fingering  it— "  so  perhaps  it  is 
to  remedy  the  defect.     And  this,  sir,"  holding 
it  up  to  the  light  and  shaking  his  head  regret- 
ful]^ _«« I  cannot  recognise  the  handwriting  of, 
nor  see  who  it  is  from,  look  at  it  how  I  will ! " 
Such  being  Joseph's   little  ways,  one  can 
understand   that   under  the   new   regime   he 
found  many   of  his   harmless  pleasures  cur- 
tailed.     His   wrongs   had  been   smouldering 
within  him  during  the  last  week,  and  he  now 
proceeded  to  pour  them  forth  into  the  young 
gentlemen's  sympathetic  ears. 

'Whether  he's  waiting  for  an  answer,  Master 
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Farquhar,  I  carn't  say— with  certainty,  that 
»s,"  he  repeated.  "  A  gentleman,  wot  after 
you've  give  him  a  letter,  or  showed  in  a 
visitor,  says  '  Thank  you,  Joseph-that  will 
do  meaning  it  as  a  'int— I  couldn't  under- 
take  to  answer  for." 

"Well,  how  did  he  put  it,  Joseph— if  it 
won't  commit  you  too  much!"  enquired 
Spratt.  ^ 

"  Well,  sir,"  returned  Joseph,  "  he  says  to 
me    'Joseph,    do    you    know   where    Master 
Farquhar  is  at  present?'     'He  is   in   the 
senior  common-room,  sir,'  I   answers,  mean- 
ing  no  harm,  Master  Farquhar.     •  I  now  seed 
him  as  I  pass  the  window.'     Then  he  began 
to   laugh,   at   nothing  ao  far  as  I  could  see. 
'Admirable!'    he   says,    without    explaining 
hisself.     '  You  go  and  give  him  my  message, 
Joseph.'    Which  I  have  done,  sir,  verbum  sap' 
as   the    saying    is.      Though    whether    he's 
expecting  an  answer  or  not,  is   more  than 
I  can  say." 

"Well,  serve  him  out,  Joseph.  If  he 
doesn't  want  to  confide  the  secrets  of  his 
private  life  to  you,  show  him  you  don't  want 
to  know  them.  Score  off  him  that  way ! " 
advised  Nugent  encouragingly. 

Farquhar  sat  swinging  his  foot  to  and  fro, 
for  all  the  world  as  though  he  had  been  a 
Bleater.  •'  There's  no  answer,  Joseph,"  he 
said  at  last. 
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Do  you  mind  St.  George  having  asked 
•  It '  before  you,  as  much  as  all  that  ? " 
enquired  Nugent  sympathetically.  Since 
Ayscough  had  pointed  out  the  Doct'r's 
resemblance  to  the  central  figure  in  the  hall 
window,  the  school  hac^  rather  taken  tlic 
name  up.  Needless  to  say  they  applied  it  in 
derision.  A  Head-master  who  could  give 
them  their  heads,  to  the  extent  the  Doctor 
had  been  doing  lately,  was  just  the  visionary 
sort  of  person  who  would  be  in  a  stained  glass 
window  they  felt. 

Farquhar  took  no  notice  of  the  chaff. 
"  Why  the  beggar  wants  to  stuff  his  precious 
invitations  down  my  throat,  floors  me,"  he 
observed  to  the  rest  in  a  tone  whose  loftiness 
was  marred  by  a  slight  tinge  of  uneasiness. 

"Well,  somebody  must  eat  up  the  things  he 
got  in  for  *  It.'  "  This  reasonable  suggestion 
was  Curwen's. 

He  was  standing  at  some  distance  from 
Farquhar,  so  nothing  happened.  "  He  must 
have  known  I  shouldn't  take  the  thing 
on  when  he  asked  me,"  went  on  the  latter, 
continuing  his  worried  soliloquy. 

"Perhaps  that's  the  reason  he  did  ask  you," 
Nugent  hazarded. 

"Well,  anyway,  I'm  not  going!"  Havmg 
got  this  momentous  decision  off  his  chest,  the 
Captain  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely. 

"  How  shall  you  break  it  to  him  ?  "  Nugent 
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was  beginning,  when  Farquhar,  apparently 
deciding  that  somebody  should  pay  for  the 
uncomfortable  time  he  had  just  been  through, 
proceeded  to  fire  off  quite  a  number  of  home- 
truths  at  him.  He  had  suffered  a  good  deal 
from  Nugent,  one  way  or  another,  so  that  the 
exercise  was  all  the  more  exhilarating. 

"  It's  easy  enough  to  sit  tight  and  sneer,"  he 
stormed.  "  You're  always  at  it.  But  it's 
cheap.  And  if  you  steer  clear  of  rows  your- 
self, that's  not  to  say  you  don't  break  every 
rule  there  is.  Oh,  don't  think  I  don't  twig 
why  you  keep  that  orange  vi'ine  you  say 
your  aunt  sends  you  locked  up,  and  why 
you  chew  filthy  tea-leaves  before  coming 
into  class,  and  why  that  blackguardly  bar- 
man from  the  King's  I  lead's  always  hanging 
about  the  place,  just  before  a  race,  and 
why " 

"How  you  know  the  ropes,  Fardy !  "  put  in 
Nugent  admiringly. 

If  the  Captain  hadn't  been  in  such  a  rage, 
he  would  have  realized  that  in  admitting  his 
knowledge  of  these  singularities  of  Nugent's, 
he  was  also  admitting  his  own  slackness  in 
having  allowed  them.  But  like  other  very 
self-important  people  he  couldn't  stand 
chaff,  and  in  consequence  of  Nugent's  known 
gifts  in  that  direction  had  left  him  as  severely 
alone  as  he  decently  could. 
But  for  once  he  let  himself  go. 
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"  Do  I  ? "  he  retorted  resentfully.    "  Well, 
there's  one  thing  I  don't  know  as  well  as  you, 
it  seems,  and  that's  how  to  make  things  : 
jolly  safe  for  myself." 

"Some  people  might  call  it  my  natural 
cleverness  1 "  Nugent  intimated  placidly. 

•♦Well,  that's  not  my  name  for  it," 
Farquhar  snapped  back.  "  What  /  call  it,  is 
skulking.  You'd  see  other  fellows  painting 
the  whole  place  red  and  ec:g  them  on  :  but  I'd 
like  to  see  you  as  much  ns  raise  a  finger  to  help 
yourself,  if  there  w f?  a  hance  of  >our  being 
nipped." 

••Would  you,  FarcH  ' "  asked  Nugent, 
languidly  interested.  "  Weil,  painting's 
messy  work.  But  anything  to  oblige.  So  if 
there's  any  little  object  you  want  touched 
up,  don't  hesitate  to  mention  it." 

Noad  tittered.  ••You're  only  gassing 
though,"  he  was  heard  to  murmur  disap- 
pointedly. 

♦•  Think  so  ?  "  asked  Nugent  coolly. 
••  Well,  Fardy,  is  it  to  be  the  school  clock,  or 
the  doctor,  or  Noad,  here,  who  is  to  be 
operated  on  with  the  pink  ?  Or  shall  we  say 
that  bay  mare  of  the  Doctor's  ?  By  the  way, 
a  very  pretty  taste  in  horse-flesh  seems  to  be 
St.  George's  chief,  one  might  say  his  only 
point." 

••  Good  business  I  "  '•  You  old  idiot  1  " 
'•  Go  ahead,  old  chap  1 "    *•  You  are  a  nailer  1 " 
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one   who   understands  a   situation  in   all  its 
bearings,  and  enjoys  it : 
"  Yes,  sir  !  " 

"  And  what  was   his  answer  ? "  asked  the 
Doctor. 

"There  was  no  answer,  sir,"  said  Joseph 
with  such  an  evident  and  spiteful  pleasure  in 
the  reply  that  the  Head  glanced  at  him. 
But  though  he  only  said,  "That  will  do, 
Joseph,  the  old  man  left  the  room  feeling 
s  ightly  crestfallen,  and  wondering  if,  after 
all,  he  had  gone  too  far. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Bates,  the 
Doctor  s  own  servant,  sent  an  urgent  request 
that  he  might  be  allowed  to  see  him  on 
important  business.  He  wouldn't  give  it  a 
name,  Joseph  added,  evidently  resentful. 

Like  Joseph,  Bates  was  an  old  family 
servant.  But  unlike  the  latter,  he  had  not 
spread  his  affections,  but  had  concentrated 
them  solidly  on  the  Doctor.  At  present  he 
was  his  groom,  gardener,  and  valet,  all  rolled 
into  one.  When  one  adds  that  he  had  put 
the  Doctor  on  his  first  pony,  it  will  be  under- 
stood  that  his  acquaintanceship  with  him 
dated  rather  far  back. 

He  came   in   now,  almost  speechless  with 

indignation  and  outraged  pride. 

w  "  \  'Jf  "'t  know  how  to  tell  'ee,  sir,"  he  said. 

It  1  hadn  t  seen  'er  with  my  own  eyes,  I'd 

never   'a  believed  it.      But  this  morning,  if 
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I    didn't  find   that    blessed   mare "   He 

hesitated. 

"  Well,  Bates  ?  "  the  Doctor's  tone  was  as 
even  as  ever,  but  a  little  tense.  The  mare 
was  an  old  friend. 

"  Red,  sir,"  said  Bates,  "  From  'er  fore- 
lock  to  'er  feet." 

"  Not  blood  ?  "  the  Doctor  was  on  his  feet. 

"No,  sir— paint.  As  I'm  a  living  man. 
From  'er  forelock  to  'er  feet,  and  her  tail 
tied  that  impident,  with  ribbons  to  match." 
Here  Bates  wiped  his  forehead,  which  was 
certainly  in  need  of  the  attention. 

"You're    sure    she's   not    injured  in    any 
way  ?  "  the  Doctor  persisted  anxiously.     He 
and  the  mare  had  had  too  many  good  days 
together,    over  one    of  the   stiffest    hunting 
counties  in  England,  for  her  well-being   not 
to  mean  a  good  deal  to  him. 
^^  "  Not  physical,  sir,"    Bates  assured    him. 
"  But  what'll  happen  to  'er  temper's  mor'n  I 
can  say.     An'  'er  that  was  alius  so  set  on  her 
looks,  and  as  used  to  step  out  as  though  the 
whole  o'  the  royal  family  was  a-looking  on. 
And  how's  the  stuff  ever  going  to  be  got  off? 

An'  me  with  my  other  work " 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Bates.  A  jar  of  turpen- 
tme  and  some  hard  scrubbing  will  soon  put 
matters  right,  I  trust.  But  that  part  of  the 
busmess  will  not  fall  on  your  shoulders,"  the 
Doctor  assured  him   rather  grimly.    "Don't 
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touch  those  ribbons  you  spoke  of,  until  I 
hnve  seen  the  mare  myself.  And  keep  the 
stable  door  locked.  There  is  no  need  to 
provide  St.  Osyth's  with  a  circus  in  school 
hours  although  IVe  no  doubt  the  voun^ 
rascals  would  enjoy  It." 

That  morning  the  Doctor  took  the  Sixth  in 
Greek  for  the  first  time.     He  was  so  unruffled 
that  they  could  only  suppose  that  he  had  not 
yet  discovered  the  surprising  metamorphosis 
that  had  overtaken  his  steed  during  the  night 
rumours  of  which  had  already  assailed  thei^ 
delighted  ears      When  it  also  transpired  that 
the   Captain  had   actually  refused   to  break 
bread  with  Ae  owner  of  the  animal,  their  cup 
of  joy  was  full.     Or  would  have  been  full 
rather,  if  one  could  have  got  more  sparks,  so 
to  speak,  out  of  the  victim.     It  took  the  edge 
oft  the  joke  that  the  person  who  seemed  the 
least  affected  by  it  should  be  the  aggrieved 
party  himself.  fe^^^^vea 

It  said  a  good  deal  for  the  Doctor's 
powers  as  a  teacher  that,  in  spite  of  these 
delxrious  excitements,  he  managed  to  ^et 
them  interested  in  the  lesson.  Under  his 
guidance  the  Iliad  ceased  to  be  a  dry-as- 
dust  collection  of  nouns  and  verbs,  forming 
iresome  models  for  construes,  and  became 
instead  a  vivid  arena  of  moving  and  splendid 
figures  fighting  great  fights  and  dying  high 
heroic  deaths.     And  then  he  see.ned  to  have 
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such  really  square  views  too,  about  the 
totally  unfair  use  the  gods  and  goddesses 
made  of  their  exceptional  advantages  over  the 
mortals. 

"  Apollo,  again  !  "  he  said,  as  they  came 
across  that  personage,  pushing  back  some- 
body's spear — Diomed's,  I  think — just  as  he 
was  going  to  make  a  really  good  thrust. 

"If  they  had  only  stood  out,  it  would  have 
been  so  much  more  sporting,  wouldn't  it,  sir?  " 
asked  someone  involuntarily.  It  wasn't  the 
sort  of  thing  that  was  usually  said  in  class. 
Really  the  speaker  must  have  forgotten  where 
he  was,  and  that  the  person  to  whom  he  had 
directed  his  remark  was  a  social  pariah  like 
the  Doctor. 

"Just  my  view,"  said  the  latter  with  a 
heartiness  which  seemed  to  show  that  if  he 
didn't  do  decent  things  himself,  he  had  at 
least  the  grace  to  admire  them  in  other 
people.  And  now  he  pointed  it  out,  what 
sportsmen  those  old  Iliad  heroes  were,  to  be 
sure  !  For  instance,  when  Andromache 
was  trying  to  prevent  Hector  from  going 
into  battle  for  some  weak,  womanish  reason, 
which  everyone  in  the  class  found  wholly 
inadequate,  although  the  Doctor  seemed 
to  think  that  being  sold  as  a  slave  might 
have  its  disadvantages,  and  Hector  answered: 

"  One  thing  I  cannot  bear,  that  any  son  or 
daughter   of  Troy   should   see   me   ilinching 
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from  the  battle.  The  very  thouj^^ht  offends 
me  :  I  must  always  be  in  the  front !  "  they 
cordially  approved  of  him.  Yes,  undoubtedly 
Hector  was  a  sportsman.  The  Doctor  seemed 
to  admire  the  right  kind. 

After  the  lesson  was  o^er,  there  was  a  little 
tense  pause.     The  class  seemed  to  come  back 
from  a  long  ago  which  had  been  made  warm 
and  living  and  human  1.0  them,  to  the  thrilling 
episodes    which    were    affecting    their    own 
private  lives.     What  war  the  Doctor  going  to 
do  ?    Was  he  going  to  haul  the  Captain  out 
there  and  then,  and  demand  a  specific  reason 
for  his  refusal  to  share  with  him  the  rites  of 
hospitality,  or  was  he  going  to  parade  before 
them,   in   all  its   unholy   glory,    the  roseate- 
tinted  animal  whom  Bates  was  so  barbarously 
keeping  from  their  sight.     He  wasn't  good  for 
much  as  a  Head  master,  of  course,  although 
he  managed  to  hide  the  fact  very  creditably 
in  class,  but  he  wasn't  going  to  let  this  pass, 
surely  ? 

But  it  seemed  he  was.  He  had  been 
polite,  though  not  effusive,  to  the  Captain  in 
the  few  times  when  he  had  had  occasion  lo 
speak  to  him  in  class.  But  he  never 
mentioned  the  personal  breach  between  them, 
nor  did  he,  by  so  much  as  a  syllable,  allude 
to  the  florid  tone  so  unexpectedly  accjuired  by 
his  mare. 

"  I'd   give    something   to   find    out    if   the 
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Johnny  really  docs  know  or  not  ? "  said 
Berkeley.  He  didn't  say  what  he  was  re- 
ferring to.     There  was  no  need. 

"  Oh,  he  knows,  right  enough,"  answered 
Nugent,  quite  seriously  for  him.  But  they 
couldn't  get  out  of  him  what  he  meant. 

Farquhar's  turn  came  first.  As  on  the 
previous  day,  old  Joseph  entered  the  senior 
common  rooni,  as  though  he  had  waded 
there  through  the  Slough  of  Despond. 

"Will  you  go  to  the  Doctor,  at  once,  sir,  in 
the  study  ?  " 

They  were  used  to  Joseph's  tragic  periods 
by  this  time.  But  this  message  surely  was 
rather  different  from  the  rest. 

"  Sounds  as  though  St.  George  was  coming 
out  of  it,  at  last,"  observed  Nugent,  by  way  of 
cheering  Farquhar  up. 

The  latter  rose,  with  his  head  high,  and  a 
little  laugh  of  bravado  on  his  lips. 

"  All  right,  Joseph  !  "  he  answered. 

•  He-  said  at  once!  sir,"  croaked  Joseph. 
**  He  sounded  more  determineder  than  I've 
yet  heard  him." 

"  Oh,  get  out,  Joseph  !  "  growled  Farquhar, 
not  receiving  the  communication  in  the 
obliging  spirit  in  which  it  was  offered. 

"  Very  good,  sir,"  said  Joseph,  offended. 
He  had  evidently  another  piece  of  news  that 
be  was  dying  to  impart,  and  he  seemed  to 
l=(X)k   particularly   at   Nugent,    or  perhaps   it 
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W2LS  only  that  gentleman's  guilty  conscience 
that  made  him  think  so.  But  whatever 
information  he  possessed,  he  decided  not  to 
give  them  the  benefit  of  it,  and  with  another 
"  Very  good,  sir,"  that  conveyed  volumes, 
departed. 

If  Farquhar  wasn't  exactly  strong  in  his 
own  integrity,  he  had  at  any  rate  a  very  good 
nerve  of  his  own.  Still,  it  is  possible  that  his 
pulse  may  have  quickened  a  shade  as  he 
entered  the  study. 

"Ah,  Farquhar,"  said  the  Doctor.  His 
voice  was  the  refined,  easy  one  that  the 
Captain  knew,  but  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult for  the  latter  to  have  discovered  much  of 
the  syrupy  quality  in  it  to  which  he  had  so 
strongly  objected.  The  Doctor  didn't  ask 
him  to  sit  down,  he  noticed.  Evidently  the 
interview  was  not  going  to  take  a  pleasant  form. 
"  I  sent  you  an  invitation  to  breakfast  with 
me  this  morning,  Farquhar  ?  "  said  the 
Doctor  interrogatively  and  calmly,  with  that 
level  look  of  his. 

There  was  a  pause.  Farquhar  couldn't 
deny  the  allegation,  and  didn't  want  to.  So 
he  said : 

"  Yes,  sir,"  as  airily  as  he  could.  Perhaps 
in  his  efforts  to  make  the  Doctor  understand 
how  much  at  ease  he  was,  he  went  further 
than  he  intended,  and  made  his  reply  more 
jaunty  than  he  knew. 
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"You  did  not  return  an  answer?"    The 
Doctor's  own   quiet  voice  was  singularly  at 
variance  with  Farquhar's  defiant  one. 
"  No,    sir,"    answered    the    Captain.    "  I 

didn't  come  because " 

The  Doctor  put    up   his   hand,   with   the 
slightest,  most   casual   air  of  protest.     "  My 
dear  Farqrh^r !  "  he  deprecated.     "  My  mes^ 
sage    was    an    invitation,    not   a   command. 
There  was  no  earthly  reason  why  you  should 
not    have    declined    it,    if    you    wished    to. 
Please  do  not  trouble  to  explain  your  reasons." 
Checked  in  his   stride  like  this,  Farquhar 
stared  at  him  with  his  ideas  going  from  him. 
"  No,"  continued  the  Doctor,  in  his  bland, 
conversational  way,  "  it  was  not  to  find  out 
your  reason  for  declining  that  I  sent  for  you 
to-day,  believe  me.     It  was  because  of  that 
little   matter    of   your  not    having    sent    a 
written,    or    verbal     reply.      Unfortunately, 
manners  come  under  the  school  curriculum, 
and  as  the  subject   is  one  for  which  I  am 
directly  responsible,  I  thought  it  kinder  to 
tell  you  that  in  polite  society  it  is  customary 
on    receiving    an    invitation    to    send    back 
either  an  acceptance  or  a  refusal.     Neglect 
of  little  social  courtesies  of  this  kind  would 
always  be  considered  bad  form.     For  your 
own  sake,  it  is  better  to   put  you  right   on 
these  little  points  at  the  start.     That  is  all. 
I  need  not  detain  you  any  longer." 
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Reader,  if  you  could  have  seen  Farquhar's 
face  as  he  stood  there,  boiling  v/ith  rage, 
bereft  of  speech,  and  feeling  that  cither  he  or 
the  Doctor  must  have  gone  stark  staring  mad. 
Little  social  courtesies  of  this  kind!  Custom- 
ary in  polite  society !  Considered  bad  form  ! 
Kinder  for  his  own  sake !  The  Doctor 
couldn't  realise  who  he  was  speaking  to, 
surely  I 

"  You  can  go,  Farquhar  1 "  the  Doctor 
reminded  him  icily.  He  turned  back  to  his 
desk.  And  as  Farquhar  couldn't  direct  a 
fusilade  at  his  back,  even  had  the  right  words 
come  to  him,  he  had  to  trail  off.  But  just  as 
he  was  at  the  door  the  Doctor  turned,  and, 
almost  as  though  it  was  an  afterthought, 
said : 

"Oh,  by  the  way,  will  you  ask  Nugent  to 
come  to  me  now !  " 


CHAPTER    XI 

MAKING  THE  PUNISHMENT  FIT  THE  CRIME 

The  Captain  went  back  to  the  common- 
room  in  no  very  pleasant  temper. 

"  He  wants  you  now  !  "  he  said  gruffly  to 
Nugent. 

••Well,  I  hope,  after  this,  nobody'll  ever  call 
him  unsociable!"  remarked  Nugent,  lazily 
rising  to  his  feet.  "  But  what's  the  matter, 
Did  chap?  You  don't  mean  to  say  you've  let 
our  little  St.  George  ruffle  your  feathers  ?  " 

But  it  seemed  that  the  Captain  had  let  the 
personage  so  designated  ruffle  his  feathers 
very  considerably.  "Hang  the  brute!"  he 
snarled.  "  Thank  goodness,  I've  not  to  live 
with  him  like  the  rest  of  you  chaps  have. 
But  I'll  be  even  with  him,  all  the  same.  I've 
still  got  three  weeks." 

••  Why,  what's  he  done  to  you,  then?  "  cried 
a  chorus  of  eager  voices. 

••Never  you  mind!"  answered  Farquhar, 
with  a  suspicious  unwillingness  to  allay  their 
pangs  of  natural  curiosity.  "But  perhaps 
he'll  wish  he  hadn't,  before  I've  done  with 
him !  " 

The    Captain's   incomprehensible   attitude 
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rather  sobered  Nugent,  as  he  made  his  way  to 
the  gentleman  who,  it  seemed,  desired  his 
attendance.  Still,  it  didn't  chase  the  mocking 
smile  from  his  lips,  or  destroy  the  impression 
that  in  the  proceedings  of  the  next  half-hour 
he  would  find  much  to  interest  him.  He 
looked  straight  at  the  Doctor  as  he  went  in. 
The  Doctor  looked  straight  back  at  him. 
It  was  as  though  the  two  had  measured 
swords. 

The  Head  of  St.  Osyth's  took  from  his 
desk  some  streamers  of  vermilion  cloth,  which 
only  that  very  morning  had  been  adorning  his 
mare's  tail,  in  shape  of  two  large  and  airy 
bows. 

"  I  have  sent  for  you,  for  several  reasons, 
Nugent,"  he  said.  '«  One  of  them  is  to  return 
you  your  property." 

lie  held  out  the  trophies  in  his  pupil's 
direction,  but  the  latter  made  no  effort  to  take 
them.  Instead,  he  stared  at  the  flying 
streamers,  which  in  their  flamboyant  colour- 
ing really  did  seem  to  justify  Bates'  epithet 
of  "impident,"  with  an  effect  of  mildly 
wondering  if  the  Doctor  was  often  taken  with 
this  sort  of  delusion. 

"  My  property,  sir  ?  "  he  drawled. 

"  Well,  your  uncle's,  to  be  quite  accurate," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  It  was  part  of  an  old 
hunting-coat  of  his,  wasi;'t  it,  before  it  was 
pressed  into  the  service  of  my  mare  ?  " 
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Again  the  two  measured  swords. 

"  What  makes  you  suppose,  sir,  that  I  had 
anything  to  do  with  your  mare's— toilet  ?  " 
asked  Nugent  gently.  He  might  almost  have 
been  humouring  a  confirmed  imbecile  from  his 
tone. 

"  Many  reasons,  Nugent,"  the  Doctor  told 
him.  He  sat  down  as  he  spoke  in  such  a 
position  that  the  boy  was  directly  facing  him. 
He  didn't  ask  Nugent  to  sit  down  too.  But 
the  latter,  with  his  hand  resting  on  the  edge 
of  the  big  desk,  almost  lolling  against  it,  in 
fact,  stood  in  the  easiest  attitude  before 
him. 

At  the  Doctor's  last  remark  Nugent  slightly 
raised  his  eyebrows.  One  could  scarcely  call 
it  a  request  for  information,  it  was  too  happily 
insolent  for  that.  It  was  more  like  an  amiable 
intimation  that  if  the  Doctor  felt  any  desire  to 
unburden  himself  of  these  reasons,  he  was 
quite  willing  to  listen.  This  was  a  very 
different  kind  of  defiance  from  Farquhar's.  It 
bore  about  the  same  resemblance  to  it  as  a 
polished  rapier  does  to  a  blunderbuss.  But  as 
for  having  any  visible  effect  on  the  Doctor's 
temper,  the  result  of  both  methods  of  attack 
was  the  same. 

"There  was  one  reason,  though,  that  at 
first  disinclined  me  to  admit  the  possibility  of 
its  being  you,"  went  on  the  Doctor,  the  words 
falling  very  distinctly.     '•  I  did  not  think  that 
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whatever  you  might  do,  or  leave  undone,  you 
would  have  stooped  to  collusion  with  a  servant, 
in  a  matter  of  this  kind." 

"A  servant,  sir?"  repeated  Nugent  in  his 
politely  encouraging  way.  But  a  tinge  of 
red  had  come  into  the  clear  ivory  of  his  face, 
nevertheless. 

The  Doctor  ignored  the  little  interruption. 
"  Still,  I  quite  realise,"  he  went  on  tolerantly, 
and  as  one  who  could  be  just,  even  to  a 
reptile,  '•  that  when  you  sent  Joseph  to  get 
you  the  red  paint,  you  had  no  intention  of 
getting  him  into  trouble." 

"  Did  Joseph  say  he'd  been  after  red  paint, 
sir  ?  "  asked  Nugent,  mildly  interested  at  last, 
apparently. 

"  He  didn't  mention  it ! "  answered  the 
Doctor,  eyeing  the  inquirer  rather  steadily. 
"  But  as  he  came  to  me  with  his  clothes 
reeking  with  turpentine,  I  concluded  that  he 
had  been  lately  engaged  in  removing  certain 
incriminating  stains." 

"Turpentine  is  a  very  common  domestic 
article,  they  tell  me,  sir,"  Nugent  advanced 
tentatively.     **  Its  uses   are   not   confined,   I 

believe,  to  displacing  paint-stains.    Still " 

He  didn't  finish  the  sentence.  But  a  little 
whimsical  upward  lurch  of  his  eyebrows 
conveyed  his  full  permission  to  the  Doctor 
to  make  any  inquiries  he  liked  on  the 
subject. 
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"  You  think  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  find 
out  by  asking  Joseph  himself?"  asked  the 
Doctor,  always  good-temperedly.  "Well, 
there  we  differ,  Nugent.  I  should  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  question  a  servant  on 
any  matter  connected  with  one  of  my  prefects, 
when  I  could  obtain  the  information  at  first 
hand." 

A  second  touch  of  red  in  Nugent's  cheeks 
seemed  to  indicate  that,  for  all  his  coolness, 
the  Doctor  had  again  got  home. 

"There   is    a  refreshing  simplicity  about 
certam  other  of  your  methods,  too,  Nugent," 
the  Doctor  continued,  and  there  was  a  suspicion 
of  laughter  in  the  words,  although  you  could 
not   have   placed   it   exactly,    "that   almost 
encourages  one  to  hope  that  this  is  the  first 
enterprise  of  the  kind  you  have  embarked  in. 
Formstance,  when  you  tie  a  bow  to  my  mare's 
tail— and  a  very  good   bow,   too— which   is 
made  from  a  strip  of  an  old  hunting  coat 
from  which  you  have  neglected  to  remove  the 
tailor's   tab"— Nugent   started— "  and  when 
that  tailor  happens  to  be  my  own— and  when 
a  telegraphic  message  puts  me  in  possession 
of  the  names  of  half-a-dozen  of  his  customers 
to  whom  the  coat  might  possibly  belong— and 
when  one  of  these  happens  to  be  your  uncle 
—the  identity    of  the    artist    who    tried  to 
improve  nature  in  the  case  of  my  mare  isn't 
so  very  difficult  to  find  out,  is  it  ?  " 
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Nugent  bit  his  lip.  The  Doctor  had  got  it 
all  so  wickedly  pat.  The  coat  had  belonged 
to  his  uncle.  He  had  begged  it  from  him  for 
some  school  theatricals  which  had  never  come 
off.  And  as  it  made  a  really  chaste  scheme  of 
colour  with  the  paint,  and  as  no  one  at  St. 
Osyth's  was  even  aware  of  its  existence,  he 
had  fished  it  out  from  the  bottom  of  an  old 
box,  and  torn  it  into  strips.  That  one  piece 
of  carelessness,  in  not  noticing  the  tab,  had 
been  his  undoing.  And  when  he  remembered 
all  the  elaborate  precautions  he  had  taken  the 
night  before,  not  to  let  a  drop  of  paint  get  on 
his  clothes,  nor  even  to  leave  a  finger  print 
on  any  part  of  his  handiwork,  and  what  a 
smart  fellow  he  had  thought  himself,  the 
cla  >xi  composure  which  had  sustained  him  up 
to  .his  point  gave  way. 

"  You  ought  to  have  been  a  detective,  sir," 
he  muttered  bitterly. 

For  a  minute  a  flash  like  blue  steel  came 
from  the  Doctor's  eyes.  Then  he  said,  very 
quietly,  but  very  impressively  too  : 

"  Qualities  of  that  kind  are  not  an  un- 
necessary equipment  for  the  Head-master 
of  St.  Osyth's,  it  seems,  Nugent.  When 
you  understand  me  better,  you  will  realise 
how  heartily  I  dislike  work  of  that  kind.  At 
present,  it  will  be  enough  for  you  to  know 
that  I  overlook  the  discourtesy  of  your 
remark." 
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"T^f.-  ."'•P^'-don,  sir,"  said  Nugent 
wecX^r-'^^''''''^^-'-     "Now 

ha?d 'lffT°"i"'?""y'  N"«^"'  had  talien  his 

cTro,m«  ""  '"'°  ''"'^'^  nothing  of  tl^e 
nrcumstances,  ,t  might  almost  have  seemed 
that  he  was  standing  at  attention. 

Now,  Nugent,"  said  the  Doctor    "  l.t  „ 
understand  each  other  quite  cSrIv     WK  f 

you  did  last  night  was  both  im^e  t^en^and 
arinoyinff       c;fili     t    ^  ""perunent  and 

serious  o&ncel^itLf  l":'  T"^"*^'  ''  ^ 
-ore  as  an  ebulUtiorof  yHSmZlTV 
than  anything  eise      A  n/  ^  •    r       ^    ^P'"'^' 

orview^hatfsSsetthe';:;:;;""'''^'" 

asher^lt^etr^Z-L^T''^-'^^" 
the  proceedings      But  t  .if  "'^'  °' 

Nugent  didn't  say  what  Hp  j,.^ 
or  not  expected   Knf  ,        ^^  expected, 

v^i  cjcpectea,  but  merely  waitf-d  r,^A       1 

wuh  any  conspicuous  meeJe:.rwh"a^- 
"  C°"='<^"ing  it,  as  I  do,  merely  an  out- 
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break  of  youthful  mischief,"  continued  the 
Doctor  -I  must  still  ask  you  to  make  the 
mischief  good.  Your  apparently  extensive 
knowledge  on  the  subject  of  turpentine  should 
be  of  use  to  you." 

"I    don't    understand,   sir,"    said    Nugent 
proudly.  * 

•'Oh,  I  think  you  do,  Nugent,"  the  Doctor 
told  him.  "  You  have  chosen  to  bestow  a 
geranium-coloured  coat  on  my  mare.  Now 
since  I  have  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  her 
original  bay,  I  shall  expect  you  to  restore  her 
to  that  colour  with  your  own  hands." 

"I  shall  never  do  that,  sir,"  said  the  boy. 
nis  scornful  head  very  high. 

For  a  minute  or  so  the  Doctor  was  silent 
His  thoughts  seemed  to  be  rather  far  away.' 
When  he  spoke  his  voice  didn't  sound  angry 
Only  very  grave,  and  somehow  kind. 

"  You  force  me  to  mention  the  alternative 
then,  Nugent,"  he  said. 

Nugent  didn't  ask  him  what  it  was.  But 
in  the  waiting  pause,  his  face  got  a  little 
strained. 

"  And  that  is  that  you  leave  for  home  by 
the  next  train." 

After  that  incisive  sentence  had  bitten 
Itself  into  Nugent's  brain,  he  opened  his 
mouth  to  make  a  wild  offer  to  give  some- 
no,  all— his  pocket  money  to  get  the  thing 
done  by  other  and  more  menial  hands.     But 
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meeting  the  Doctor's  eye  the  words  went  un- 
spoken. Evidently  there  was  to  be  no  appeal. 
The  Doctor  meant  what  he  said.  It  was  to 
be  this— this — unspeakable  indignity,  or  what 
he  himself  would  have  described  as  "  the 
chuck! "  That  he,  a  prefect,  should  be  asked 
to  do  what  would  make  him  the  laughing-stock 
of  every  fag  in  the  place,  and  the  bye-word  of 
future  generations— oh,  he  kne\/  how  St. 
Osyth's  treasured  up  littie  intellectual  treats 
of  this  kind— was  utterly  unthinkable.  But 
the  next  train  home ! 

As  he  stood  there  with  face  almost  con- 
torted  with  rage  and  shame,  the  Doctor 
spoke  again. 

"  Nugent,  I  happen  to  know  the  circum- 
stances of  your  home  life.  I  am  a  personal 
friend  of  your  uncle's.  I  have  also  had 
the  honour  and  pleasure  of  meeting  your 
mother." 

This  was  news  to  Nugent.  His  uncle  was 
very  well  known  indeed,  not  only  in  military 
circles,  but  to  the  whole  of  Greater  Britain. 
In  South  Africa  his  corps,  "Nugent's  Horse," 
had  been  a  name  to  conjure  with.  His  men 
adored  him.  But  Nugent  had  never  heard 
that  he  spoilt  them. 

Nor  could  he  be  said  to  have  spoilt  this 
young  nephew  of  his,  whose  father  was  dead, 
and  who  was  popularly  suppose  to  stand  to 
him  in  the  place     f  a  son.     But  the  General 
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was   a    simple,   soldierly    sort   of   person,  to 
whom  Nugent's  vicious  tastes  were  peculiarly 
abhorrent,    and    who    in     consequence    was 
inclined  to  shut  his  eyes  to  such  fine  points  as 
the  boy  had.     Nugent  and  his  mother,  too, 
were  utterly  dependent  on  him.     Nugent  was 
spoken  of  by  strangers  as  the  General's  heir, 
but   the   estates    were    unentailed,    and   the 
General   himself  had   never  made  even  the 
slightest    allusion    to    any   such    disposition 
of    his    property.     The    General    had    been 
disappointed  in  Nugent  for  some  time,  and 
at   the   end  of  last  holidays   had   explained 
the   fact   to   him   if  not   at   length   at   least 
in    vigour    and    pithiness    of    phrase.       He 
was   also   beginning   to   state   his   idea   u  .t 
the  Army,  to  enter  which  was  Nugent's  one 
passionate  ambition,  would  be  wasted  upon 
such   as   he,   when    Nugent's   mother    began 
to  cry,  and   so   shut  him   up,  for  the   time 
being. 

"Your  uncle  talked  to  me  about  you, 
before  I  came  down  here,  Nugent."  The 
Doctor's  voice  brought  Nugent  sharply  back 
to  present  conditions.  "  He  is  not  pleased 
with  you.  You  know  best  whether  his  dis- 
satisfaction  is  deserved  or  not.  He  under- 
stands your  longing  to  go  into  the  Army— it  s 
just  what  he  would  understand,  you  know. 
But  he  thinks  that  with  a  nature  like  yours, 
the  temptations  of  the  life  would  be  too  gr  jat! 
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I  told  him "  The  speaker  paused,  and  ther 

said  almost  boyishly,  as  if  he  did  not  want  to 
gain  anv  advantage  in  the  present  position, 
by  laying  Nugent  under  any  debt  of  gratitude 
to  him,  "  '  v^ell,  never  mind  what  I  told  him. 
At  any  rate,  you  are  to  have  another  chance. 
I  tell  you  all  this  because  I  want  you  to  realise 
what  might  happen  if  you  went  home — in 
the  way  I  have  indicated." 

"  It's  not  fair!  "  Nugent  burst  out. 

In  his  "^rouble  the  boy  was  shedding  his 
maii-of-the-world  manner  and  vocabulary, 
and  reverting  to  the  ways  and  speech  of  his 
youth. 

"  What  is  not  fair  ? "  asked  the  Doctor 
sternly.  "  That  I  should  persuade  you  to 
choose  the  course  which  will  alone  allow  you 
to  remain  here  ?  My  dear  boy,  you  must  at 
least  give  me  the  credit  of  being  disinteres  -' 
in  *:he  matter.  You  can  scarcely  flatter  your- 
self that  St.  Osyth's  would  be  the  loser  by 
your  absence,  while  my  own  very  difficult 
task  here  would  be  considerably  lightened  by 
it." 

That  was  plain  speaking,  and  Nugent  winced 
unacr  it,  while  vainly  trying  to  find  some  way 
oi  escape. 

"  My  uncle  wouldn't  want  me  to  do  the 
work  of  a  groom  !  "  he  at  length  said 
desperately. 

"  I  should   hardly  class  it  under  ordinary 
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groom's  work  myself."  obser\'cd  the  Doctor 
dispassionately.  ••  Still,  that  is  not  the  point. 
And  from  my  knowledge  of  your  uncle,  if 
you  went  home  to-night  with  a  tale  like  that, 
he  would  put  you  into  a  dog-cart,  drive  you 
over  here  himself,  tell  you  to  fake  your 
punishment  like  a  man,  and  stand  over  you 
till  it  was  done.  '  Nick  Nugent '  "—the  Doctor 
laughed  to  himself,  as  he  quoted  a  name 
which  Nugent  Knew  his  uncle  went  by  among 
his  men—"  doesn't  go  in  for  half-measures. 
But  we  mustn't  let  it  come  to  that,"  he 
added  in  a  cheerful,  helpful  sort  of  way. 
••And  believe  me,  my  boy,  when  you  have  made 
your  decision— and  a  right  one,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be— I  shall  give  you  credit  for  having 
made  it  for  someone  else's  sake,  as  well  as 
your  own." 

He  didn't  mention  Nugent's  mother.  He 
had  kept  her  out  of  the  discussion.  But  it 
was  easy  enough  to  know  who  he  meant. 
He  let  his  eye  travel  slowly  over  Nugent's 
graceiul,  erect  figure,  then  said  : 

••  I  can't  help  you  in  this,  Nugent.  It's  the 
sort  of  thing  you've  got  to  fight  out  for 
yourself.  For  your  own  sake,  my  boy,  you 
must  h  \rn  your  .'esson.  But— but  don't  let  it 
be  on  an  office  stool."  There  was  something 
indescribabl;  winning  in  the  impulsive 
utterance. 

He  had  won,  of  course.     He  saw  it  in  the 
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shrinking  of  the  boy's  shoulders  and  the 
downward  droop  of  the  arrogant  eyes.  And 
he  made  it  easy  for  him. 

"  Here's  the  key  of  the  stable,  Nugent/* 
he  said.  "  You  can  keep  it  locked,  if  you 
like,  while  you're  at  work.  The  mare  might 
object  to  St.  Osyth's  seeing  her  in  her  present 
war  paint." 

Nugent  took  the  key  without  a  word.  He 
dangled  it  restlessly  on  his  finger  for  a  minute 
without  speaking.  It  was  still  war  to  the 
knife  between  the  Doctor  and  himself.  The 
latter  had  won  his  point  in  the  present 
instance,  but  Nugent's  wasn't  the  sort  of 
nature  to  be  broken  by  one  fall.  But  the 
same  proud  quality  in  the  boy  which  had 
brought  the  Doctor  an  apology  from  him  just 
now,  for  a  rude  and  unjust  speech,  made  him 
unable  to  avail  himself  of  '^he  cover  afforded 
under  the  Doctor's  jestii  g  words,  without 
some  sort  of  acknowledgment.  Ana  he  meant 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  be  sure.  He  knew  even 
better  than  Mr.  FitzHerbert  the  joyous 
satisfaction  wHh  which  St.  Osyth's  would 
have  constituted  itself  into  an  audience  of  the 
proceedings. 

•*  Thank  you,  sir !  "  he  got  out  at  last.  The 
speech  had  so  bitter  a  tang  that  it  almost 
sounded  like  the  retort  courteous  levelled  by 
sarcastic-minded  prisoners  at  the  judge,  after 
sentence. 


The  Punishment  to  Fit  the  Crime      iRi 

But  the  Poctor's  little  nocl  show^  ri  that  he 
had  taken  it  in  the  way  that  it  was  meant. 

"  And  now  send  H>  'ic,  phase,"  he  said. 

Really  it  seemed  as  tho.igh  the  Head  of 
St.  Osyth's  was  in  for  a  busy  day  I 
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CHAPTER    XII 

"ragging  old  phillpott" 

"  It's  your  turn  now,  Scissors  ? "  said 
Nug-nt,  coming  back  to  the  common- 
room.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  en- 
joying himself,  they  thought,  judging  by  his 
looks. 

"Turn  for  what?"  asked  Hythe,  not 
unnaturally. 

"  Paying  your  state  call.  It's  the  Doctor's 
'At  Home'  day,  you  know,"  Nugent 
answered.  It  was  the  first  time,  by  the  way, 
that  he  had  ever  given  Mr.  FitzHerbert  his 
official  title.  It  was  wonderful  how  naturally 
it  slipped  out  now. 

"Well,  for  a  chap  who's  kept  on  doin' 
nothin'  at  all  since  he's  been  here,  Georgy's 
rather  going  it,  don't  you  think?"  asked 
Berkeley. 

"  Doing  nothin'  at  all !  "  Nugent's  tone  was 
expressive. 

"  Well,  what  do  you  call  it,  then  ?  "  retorted 
Berkeley,  nettled. 

If  Nugent  had  been  an  Israelite  of  old,  he 
might  have  made  answer,  "  Spying  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land."     Being  provided  by 
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the    circumstances    of    his    life    wil 
metaphors,  he  made  answer  : 

"  Drawing  the  covers  !  " 

"What  did  I  tell  you  ? "  asked  Gegechkory 
excitedly.  "  Are  not  my  words  becoming  the 
naked  truth  ?  Did  I  not  say,  if  ever  I  see  a 
first-class  tyr-r-ant,  in  my  life,  he  is  the 
identical.     He  must  be  rolled  in  the  dust." 

"That's  talking,  Pony!"  said  Nugent 
admiringly. 

"No,  but  seriously,  you  chaps,"  put  in 
Farquhar,  "if  we  don't  buck  up,  and  do  some- 
thing, Georgy'll  be  thinking  that  he  can  walk 
over  us." 

"  'Sh  !  Don't  let  them  know  that  that's  just 
what  he  is  doing,"  breathed  Spratt,  in  a  stage 
whisper.  He  had  apparently  studied  the 
demeanour  of  the  Doctor's  guests  to  some 
purpose. 

But  all  this  was  an  interruption  to  what 
they  wanted  to  find  out  from  Nugent.  *'  Tell 
us  what  he  wanted  you  for,  Nugent,  there's  a 
good  chap  I  "  they  cried,  crowding  round. 
"  Did  he  try  to  get  at  you  about  the  gee  ?  " 
"  Has  he  got  his  back  up  ?  "  "  Does  he 
twig  anything  ?  "  "  How  did  you  put  him 
off?" 

From  the  trend  of  the  questions,  it  will  be 
perceived  that  it  had  never  dawned  on  anyone 
present  that  Nugent  would  have  let  himself  be 
caught  so  early  in  the  day,  or  that  if  caught 
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he  had  not  provided  some  way  of  escape. 
But  for  a  person  who  might  have  told  so 
moving  a  tale,  Nugent  was  singularly  inex- 
pansive.  And  it  was  noticeable  that  nobody 
repeated  their  questions.  Nugent's  manner 
was  not  such  as  to  encourage  them  to  do 
so. 

Meanwhile,  Hythe  was  making  his  way  to 
the  Doctor's  study  in  considerable  personal 
bewilderment.      Nothing  had    transpired    to 
make   him   suppose   that   the   Doctor  would 
have  recognised  him  in  the  street  if  he  had 
met  him,  much  less  that   he   knew  him   by 
name.     If  Farquhar  and  Nugent   were   any 
guide,    he    was    not   likely   to   derive   much 
pleasure  from  the  interview.     Still,  pleasure 
wasn't  a  sensation  he  connected  with  Head- 
masters.    It  had  really  seemed  to  be  one  of 
the  minor  occupations  of  the  old  Doctor's  life 
to    point    out    his    deficiencies,     mental    or 
otherwise.       But    he     had     usually    chosen 
the   more   public    moments    of   Hythe's    life 
in   which   to   bestow   his  pin-pricks.     Hythe 
could  not  remember  a  time  when  he  had  been 
specially  invited  to  the  study   to  have   dis- 
agreeable things  said  to  him. 

"  Sit  down,  Hythe,"  said  the  Doctor.  He 
didn't  look  as  formidable  as  the  state  in 
which  he  had  returned  Farquhar  and  Nugent 
would  have  led  one  to  suppose.  "  There  is  a 
little  matter  I   want  to   talk   to  you   about 
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This  letter"— he  took  up  an  historic  docu- 
ment which  Hythe  had  no  difficulty  in 
recognising—"  was  addressed  to  the  trustees, 
who  forwarded  it  to  me.  I  see  your  signa- 
ture is  attached  to  it.  But  what  I  want 
to  know  is  if  you  actually  penned  the 
production." 

So  that  was  it.  Hythe  took  rather  a  firm 
seat  in  the  chair  the  Doctor  had  pointed  out, 
and  his  shoulders  involuntarily  squared  them- 
selves a  little.  ••  I  signed  it,  sir,"  he  answered; 
"  it's  the  same  thing." 

"Oh,  pardon   me,"   returned  the   Doctor. 

"  It  is  a  very  different  thing  indeed.     I  don't 

in  the  least  object  to  your  having  signed  it, 

Hythe.     You  did  not  know  me  at  the  time, 

and  you  did  know  my  predecessor.     One  must 

always   stick   to  one's  friends.     Besides,  you 

boys   seem   to  have  been  labouring  under  a 

misconception.      I   think,    myself,    that    the 

trustees  have  made  far  too  much  of  a  trifling 

indiscretion  of  this  kind.     Why  I  particularly 

wanted  to  know  was  in  the  interests  of  your 

English  Essay,  for  the  coming  examination. 

Because  if  you  really  had  perpetrated  such  an 

achievement,  we  should  have   had   to  work 

very  hard  to  correct  jour  faults  of  style,  and 

the  fatal  infallibility  that  always  stamps  very 

youthful  work." 

Pleasant   for   the  Captain,  this!    It  really 
seemed  a  pity  that  the  remarks  should  have 
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been  addressed  to  the  one  person  in  St. 
Osyth's  who  would  not  have  made  it  the 
business  of  his  life  to  repeat  them  to  him 
word  for  word. 

The  Doctor  looked  over  the  letter  again 
and  seemed  to  be  reading  out  choice  bits  to 
himself .  .  .  .  "  Extreme  undesirability  of  his 

taking  any  such   step," "cannot 

imagine  any  gentleman   accepting  the   offer 

under  the  circumstances "     He  left  off 

at  this  point  to  bend  his  glance  on  this  quiet 
visitor  of  his.  "  The  writer  of  this  letter 
appears  to  take  himself  very  seriously,  Hythe," 
he  observed. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  Hythe  agreed. 

The  Doctor  went  back  to  the  letter  again 
"Cambridge  man  would  alone  prove  a  serious 
disqualification "  "  under  no  circum- 
stances could  Mr.  FitzHerbert's  appointment 
be  received  here  without  serious  opposition. 
.   .  .   ."   "the  grave  mistake   you   have   in 

contemplation "  the  reader  made 

quite  a  long  pause  here.  "  May  I  ask,  Hythe, 
if  by  any  chance  you  noticed  the  extremely 
modest  tone  of  this  piece  of  literature  ?  " 

A  sudden  irrepressible  grin  spread  itself 
about  Hythe's  face.  "  It  didn't  knock  me, 
sir,"  he  answered  stolidly. 

"  Then  why  did  you  put  your  name  to  it  ?  " 
The  Doctor  almost  whirled  the  question  at 
him.     Hythe  would  always  be  able  to  under- 


'Thert  are  some  lliings  a  fellow  can't  explain  to 
vnii.  sir  !     That's  one  of  them. 
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stand  what  Ayscough  meant  by  comparing 
his  eyes  to  gimlets. 

Hythe  threw  baci^  his  head  in  rather  a 
badgered  way.  He  didn't  put  his  hands  in 
his  pockets,  but  he  stiffened  them  on  his 
knees.  Then  he  gave  the  Doctor  a  long 
look,  and  the  next  minute  he  found  himself 
saying  quite  naturally : 

*'  There  are  some  things  a  fellow  can't 
explain  to — to — a  person  like  you,  sir  !  That's 
one  of  them." 

"  Very  well,"  answered  the  Doctor.  Hythe 
with  his  hands  clenched  on  his  knees,  and  his 
chin  stuck  out  until  it  was  almost  in  a  line 
wi<-h  his  nose,  was  virtually  defying  him.  But 
it  was  wonderful  how  well  he  took  it.  It 
made  one  think  of  a  certain  piece  of  advice 
he  had  given  to  **  It,"  as  to  how  to  comport 
oneself  in  a  similar  predicament. 

"  Very  well,"  he  repeated.  "  We  will 
leave  it  at  that.  It  was  for  personal  reasons, 
as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  your  essay,  '  d, 
that  I  wanted  to  find  out.  But  I  don't  \,a.y 
you  such  a  poor  compliment,  Hythe,  as  not 
to  believe  that  you  would  tell  me  if  you  could. 
That  ends  the  matter.  And  now,  I  think 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  with  this  work  of 
art  is  to  put  it  in  the  fire."  He  tore  it 
across,  as  he  spoke,  and  watched  it  blaze, 
with  a  look  that  was  half  funny  and  half  sad. 
That   done,   he   turned   to    Hythe   in   the 
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pleasantest  way.  Evidently  he  was  a  man  of 
his  word.  The  whole  business  was  at  an  end. 
He  had  treated  this  Sixth  Form  boy  of  his  as 
though  he  was  a  man  and  a  gentleman.  A 
Head-master  who  could  do  that  was,  as  Hythe 
felt,  the  right  sort. 

"  So,  I  hear  you  are  a  great  stamp-collector, 
Hythe  ? "  he  said.  As  Nugent  observed 
later,  it  would  have  been  interesting  to  find 
out  what  he  had  not  heard  in  that  idle  week 
of  his.  "  Well,  that's  a  great  point  of  interest 
between  us.  It  is  my  own  pec  hobby.  I 
must  show  you  my  collection  some  day,  and 
I  should  like  to  see  ^  urs.  Have  you  got  an 
early  Mauritius  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  Hythe  eagerly.    "  It's 
rather  a  rare  one  too." 
"  I'd  like  to  see  it,"  said  the  Doctor.     "  I 

haven't  got  one  myself,  but  I've  got " 

The  quarter  of  an  hour  or  so  until  the  Doctor 

dismissed  him  went  very  rapidly  for  Hythe. 

He  was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject,  but  the 

Doctor  was   not   only  an   enthusiast,   but  a 

specialist.     So   that,  what  with  all  this,  by 

the    time    Hythe    got    back    to    the    senior 

common-room  he   had  almost  forgotten  the 

original     cause    for    which     he    had     been 

summoned.     He  was  quite  surprised  to  find 

everybody  still   there.     He  didn't  realise  at 

first   that   they  had   been  waiting   for    him, 

to  hear  results. 
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His  contented,  preoccupied  face  was  in 
strange  contrast  to  those  of  the  two  who 
had  preceded  him. 

"  Well,  we  needn't  have  hung  about  to  pick 
up  the  pieces,  it  seems!"  observed  Sambornc, 
dryly. 

"  What  did  Georgy  want  to  jaw  you 
about  ?  "  asked  Giffard,  point  blank. 

*'  Oh,  about  stamps,"  answered  Hythe, 
freeing  himself  with  difficulty  from  the 
atmosphere  of  early  Mauritius,  and  coming 
back  to  mundane  things. 

They  stared  at  him  disbelievingiy. 

"  Don't  rag,"  said  Giffard.  "  You're  never 
going  to  make  me  believe  he  had  you  in  there 
just  for  that !  " 

"  Oh,  no,"  admitted  Hythe.  "  It  was  the 
letter,  to  start  with."  For  the  moment,  he 
had  almost  forgotten  the  earlier  part  of  the 
interview. 

"  The  letter  !  "  They  almost  fell  upon 
him.  Such  a  nonchalant  reference  to  a 
subject  of  such  burning  interest  almost  took 
their  breath  away. 

"  What  on  earth  did  he  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  it  for  ?  "  exclaimed  the  Captain,  highly 
offended. 

"  Ask  me  another ! "  answered  Hythe. 
"  He  wanted  to  know  why  I'd  signed  it  ?  " 

'*  I  suppose  it  didn't  occur  to  him  to 
wonder  why   we^d  done   the    same   thing  ? " 
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asked  Nugent,  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
though  it  had  been  dipped  in  gall. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr.  FitzHerbert  hadn't 
manifested  any  burning  curiosity  on  tlie 
subject.  But  Hythe  didn't  see  any  necessity 
to  rub  the  fact  in. 

•'  Of  course  you  told  him  how  you'd  tried 
to  talk  us  round,  about  not  sending  it,  an' 
that?"  sneered  Nugent. 

•'  What  rot !  You  know  I  didn't,"  answered 
Hythe.  He  was  keeping  his  temper  wonder- 
fully with  Nugent  to-day.  "  I  just  told  him 
I  couldn't  tell  him  why  I'd  signed  it,  and  that 
finished  the  thing." 

"  What  did  he  say  ?  "  breathed  the  rest. 
"Why,  what  could  he  say?"  answered 
Hythe  temperately.  "He's  enough  of  a 
sport  to  know  he  can't  be  told  everything. 
So  he  just  burnt  the  letter  and  said  it  was 
wiped  out,  an'  that.  Oh,  and  he  didn't  seem 
to  think  much  of  it,  anyway.  Called  it  a 
*  trifling  indiscretion,'  you  know." 

Human  nature  is  a  funny  thing.  Instead 
of  being  gratified  at  the  intelligence, 
Farquhar  suddenly  went  as  red  as  a  turkey- 
cock,  and  with  a  muttered,  ''That  finishes 
It !  "  stalked  from  the  room. 

Now  the  Bleaters,  sublimely  unconscious 
that  any  change  had  come  into  the  present 
idyllic,  do-as-you-please  condition  of  affairs, 
were  having  the  time  of  their  lives.     They 
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had  added  so  many  new  and  attractive 
pursuits  to  their  record  in  the  last  week  that 
the  charm  of  novelty  had  somewhat  failed. 
Indeed,  they  ..ad  already  begun  to  hark  back 
to  the  oM  and  well-loved  pastimes  of  the  days 
of  yore.  But  since  appetite  grows  by  feeding, 
they  had  brought  something  of  the  new, 
adventurous  spirit  into  the  old  games.  Thus, 
when  the  ever  popular  summons,  ••  Let's 
go  and  rag  old  Phillpott !  "  was  once  more 
heard  in  the  land,  it  meant  a  more  daring 
raid  on  that  worthy  than  had  ever  been 
attempted  before. 

Many  pleasing  forms  of  ragging  were  open 
to  them.  They  might  of  course  almost  saw 
through  the  legs  of  his  study  chair,  but  as 
there  would  be  literally  nobody  to  see  his 
fall,  the  idea  was  rejected  as  being  too 
tantalising.  They  might  draw  a  speaking 
likeness  of  him  on  the  distempered  walls  of 
his  study,  but  this  had  been  done  so  often 
that  it  was  difficult  to  find  a  fresh  place. 
They  might  arrange  a  booby-trap  over 
his  door,  but  long  victimising  had  made  him 
expert  in  taking  aggravating  precautions 
with  the  door  handle  before  entering.  They 
might  make  ink-soup  in  his  cap,  but  as  on 
the  last  occasion  of  their  doing  so  he  had 
jammed  the  filthy  compound  bodily  down  on 
••  It's "  head,  the  latter's  piteous  entreaties 
that  the  exploit  r^'     .not  be  repeated  were 
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allowed  to  weigh  with  them.  And  all  these 
ingenior'5  methods  of  warfare  faded  into  the 
background  before  Giffard  minor's  brilliant 
suggestion  of : 

••  Let's  smoke  him  in  I  " 

"  Smoke  him  out,  man,  you  mean ! " 
corrected  Ayscough. 

"  That's  all  you  know  about  it  I  "  retorted 
the  other.  And  when  h*>  had  finished 
explaining,  they  agreed  with  him. 

It  really  was  rather  a  finished  scheme, 
although  Giffard  minor  had  not  evolved  it 
out  of  his  own  inner  consciousness.  He 
possessed  a  patriarchal  relative  who  had  been 
to  Rugby,  and  who  used  to  fight  his  battles 
o'ei  again  by  pouring  into  his  young  relation's 
delighted  ears  accounts  of  the  sylvan  joys 
with  which,  in  the  dim  golden  distance,  the 
youth  of  Rugby  had  made  jocund  the  days. 
It  was  he  who  had  obligingly  supplied  the 
details  of  the  present  rag.  Its  ingredients 
were  simple,  including  a  slate,  a  plentiful 
supply  of  coals,  a  red-hot  poker  and  some 
brimstone.  The  latter  article,  not  kept  on 
the  premises,  they  were  obliged  to  restrain 
their  natural  impatience  until  one  of  their 
number  had  been  able  to  wheedle  a  permit 
Cu«-  of  one  of  the  prefects — Ogle  for  choice, 
as  being  the  easiest  to  get  over.  But  even 
Ogle  might  not  have  been  moved  to  give  it 
so  much  by  the  fact  that  Ayscough  was  in 
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excruciating  agonies  of  toothache  and 
required  the  services  of  a  dentist  had  it  not 
been  that  he  wanted  his  footer  boots  back 
and  that  the  dentist's  operating-room  was 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  the  shop  v '  Te  thev 
were  putting  new  studs  in  them,  for  him  as 
perhaps  Ayscough,  having  ascertained  'the 
fact  from  "  It,"  fully  realised. 

Still  by  six  o'clock  the  next  evening,  when 
Phillpott  had  obligingly  betaken  himself  to 
his  study  to  do  his  evening  prep,  all  was 
ready. 

They  had  not  been  able  to  manage  thincs 
quite   by  themselves.     You  see,  the  scheme 
required  someone  to  get  out  on  the  leads,  and 
stuff  a  slate  over  Phillpott's  chimney.  Thoueh 
the  spirit  of  the  little  boys  w.s  willing  enough 
for  the  enterprise,  th<  ir  arms  were  not  lonir 
enough     And  as  anything  wa    better  than  to 
riSK  failure  in  a  scheme  so  promising  as  this, 
they  were  obliged  to  take  someone  of  a  larger 
growth   into   their  confidence.     The  task  of 
selection  was  a  delicate  and  dangerous  one. 
If  they  chose  anyone  of  too  large  a  growth,  the 
odds  were  that   the  enterprise  would    never 
come  off  at  all    while  the  feat  of  balancing 
the   slate  on  the  chimney  pot  was  literally 
above   the  reach  of  anyone  of  very  tender 
years.     But  when  Ayscough  bethought  him 
of  the  Admirable,  everything   became  plain 
sailmg.  *^ 
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Beyond  mentioning  the  Admirable's  admir- 
ation   for    Nugent,    we   have    not    yet    had 
occasion  to  bring  the  enterprising  youth   who 
went  under  that  name  very  prominently  for- 
ward in  the  events  we  have  been  relating.  Not 
that  he  was  not  a  very  great  personage,  in  his 
way,  and  a  real  power.      But  being  a  Hittite, 
his  misdeeds,  which  were  as  the  sands  of  the 
sea   for   multitude,  were  mostly  confined  to 
the  seclusion  of  his  own  house.       It  was  one 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  clan  to  hold  them- 
selves as  it  were  aloof  from  the  doing  of  the 
school  at  large.      In  ways  that  were  dark,  the 
Hittites   could  have  given  points  to  anyone. 
But  when  one  is  aping  the  manners  of  men  of 
the  world,  one  cannot  of  course  afford  to  take 
the   same   wild  interest  in  current  events  as 
though  one  were  a  mere  school-boy. 

Still,  the  Admirable,  who  was  of  a  fairly 
affable  nature,  on  being  appealed  to  by  the 
Bleaters,  graciously  consented  to  lend  them 
his  valuable  aid.  The  climb,  in  the  half  light, 
might  have  tried  some  people's  nerves,  but 
the  Admirable  took  it  like  a  bird.  With  his 
brown,  dare-devil  face  and  supple  figure,  an 
artist  might  even  have  got  some  pleasure  out 
of  the  sight.  As  to  any  risks  to  himself  other 
than  physical  ones  they  never  as  much  as 
entered  his  head.  It  was  only  old  Phillpott's 
chimney  he  was  blocking.  Phillpott  might 
rage  a  bit— probably  would — but  that  was  all 
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par:  of  the  entertainment.  You  will  perceive 
that  no  one  had  taken  into  account  the 
change    into    something    new    and    strange 

J,?V    ,^  ''°"'^  '''''''  Phillpott  himself  lately. 
With    Malet   and  Curwen   to  back   him   up 
however  half-heartedly,  he  was  not  the  same 
bemg. 

When  the  owner  of  the  study  over  which 
so  much  trouble  was  being  taken  ensconced 
himself  at  his  table,  intending  to  have  a  good 
go  at  Euripides,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  neglected  to  lock  his  door,  from    choice. 
But  the  key  having  vanished  he  was  helpless 
in  the  matter.     So  with  maledictions  on  his 
fag,  who  from  consistently  letting  his  fire  go 
out,  had  now  made  him  up  one  big  enough  to 
roast  an  ox,  he  settled  himself  down,  trusting 
to  luck  that  his  compatriots  would  leave  him  in 
peace  for  once. 

Just  as  he  had  got  fairly  under  way,  a 
slight  fumbling  at  his  door  handle  attracted 
his  attention.  He  ignored  it  for  a  minute, 
poping  that  whoever  it  was  would  go  away 
On  the  sound  being  repeated,  however,  he 
gave  an  impatient,  "  Come  in  !  " 

Nobody  complied  with  the  invitation. 

"  Come  in,  whoever  you  are,  and  have 
done  with  it,"  he  snapped. 

A  third  repetition  of  the  overture  meeting 
with  no  response  he  strode  wrathfully  to  the 
door,    and   tugged   it   open.       Or   rather  he 
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tugged    at   it  without   attaining  that  result. 
And  at  the  same  minute  that  he  realised  that 
it  was  locked  from  outside,  he  became  con- 
scious that  a  dense  mass  of  smoke  was  being 
driven  into  his  room  from  the  chimney,  while 
his  nostrils  were  assailed  by  the  smell  of  burn- 
ing  wood   from  the   door.      He  flew   to  the 
hearth   and   began   to  pick   ofif  the   topmost 
pieces  of  ourning  coal  with   the  tongs    and 
throw  them  into  the  grate.     By  the  time  he 
had  done  this,  the  room  was  so  full  of  smok 
that  you  could  have  cut  it  with  a  knife.    Gf 
ting  back  to  the  door  he  was  just  in  time  to 
see  the  red-hot  end  of  what  appeared  to   be 
a  poker,  effecting  an  entrance  through  one  of 
the    panels.     This    being    withdrawn,    some 
horrible  compound,  which  in  the  dim,  smoky 
atmosphere,   and    his    own    distracted    state 
of   mind   he   couldn't   place,  but    which   the 
initiated  would  have  recognised  as  strips  of 
brown  paper  dipped   in  brimstone  and  then 
set  alight,  appeared  in  the  vacuum  just  made. 
The  result  was  so  abominable  and  offensive 
that  for  a  minute  the  senior  was  appalled. 

He  stormed,  he  threatened,  he  implored. 
But  the  second  appearance  of  the  red-hot 
poker  in  another  panel  and  a  second  repetition 
of  the  previous  details,  was  all  the  result   he 

obtained. 

Part  of  the  burning  stuff  fell  on  the  floor. 
Phillpott   trod  it   out  with   his  foot.      Then 
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some  more  fell.  It  was  more  difficult  to  put 
it  out  this  time.  The  prisoner  began  to  be 
seriously  alarmed. 

"  You  idiots !  You've  burnt  a  hole  in  the 
carpet !  "  he  shrieked  through  the  door. 

"  Then  perhaps  the  chap  who  gets  the 
study  after  you  '11  come  in  for  a  new  one ! " 
Gifiard  minor  shouted  back  incautiously. 
Even  in  his  half-choked  condition,  Phillpott 
rejoiced  to  have  got  hold  of  the  identity  of  at 
least  one  of  his  tormentors. 

"Let  me  out,  you  little  fiends!"  he 
spluttered.  "  You  can't  see  across  the  room 
for  the  smoke,  and  I'm  too  choked  to  speak 
almost ! " 

"Well,  that's  something,  anyway."  The 
pious  reflection  was  again  Giff"ard  minor's. 

Phillpott's  language,  tliough  unparliamen- 
tary, was  enjoyed  outside,  to  judge  by  the 
shrieks  of  laughter  that  followed  each  fresh 
outburst. 

"Naughty!  naughty!"  said  Giffard  minor 
reprovingly,  at  the  end  of  an  onslaught  that 
might  have  been  described  as  vigorous,  if  it 
had  not  been  so  stifled.  And  the  end  of  the 
poker  again  making  its  appearance,  Phillpott 
realised  that  he  had  nothing  to  hope  for 
from  the  tender  mercies  of  his  persecutors, 
but  must  find  some  way  of  escape  on  his 
own. 

The  door  was  out   of  the  question.     You 
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might  as  well  have  tried  to  knock  down  an  oak- 
tree  with  a  poker  from  a  sixpence-halfpenny 
bazaar  as  to  break  it  open  with  any  weapon 
the  study  contained.  The  chimney  was  an 
unknown  quantity,  and  in  its  present  condition 
anything  but  an  inviting  one.  As  a  means  of 
escape  the  window  was  equally  hopeless.  But 
Phillpott  took  it,  nevertheless.  Perhaps  the 
smoke  had  gone  to  his  brain  and  made  him  a 
bit  light-headed.  But  if  you  could  have  £.  n 
the  object  he  looked  when  he  landed  on  terra 
firma,  with  his  face  as  black  as  a  Christy  Min- 
strel's, and  his  eyes  as  red  round  the  rims  as 
the  present  colour  of  the  Doctor's  mare,  you 
would  scarcely  have  wondered  at  him.  At  any 
rate,  he  didn't  break  any  bones,  although  the 
bruises  he  achieved  may  have  had  something 
to  do  with  the  extreme  lengths  to  which  he 
v/ent  in  the  way  of  reprisals. 

Meanwhile  the  Admirable,  having  con- 
scientiously fixed  the  slate  in  the  spot  where 
it  was  likely  to  do  the  most  damage,  decided 
to  swell  the  joyous  crowd  outside  the  study 
door,  and  with  this  purpose  in  his  mind 
began  his  descent.  He  had  slid  down  the 
roof,  and  was  j'lst  letting  himself  down  by  his 
hands  from  the  water  spout,  when  he  was 
collided  into  by  a  flying  body  which,  when 
they  had  both  picked  themselves  up,  turned 
out  to  be  Phillpott. 

"  So  you're  the  chap  who's  been  messing 
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about  with  my  chimney?"  cried  the  senior, 
making  a  grab  at  him.  But  as  his  fall  had 
left  him  rather  shaky  on  his  legs  the  younger 
boy  eluded  his  grasp  with  ease. 

There  wasn't  much  to  be  said  in  the 
Admirable's  favour  at  any  time.  But  with 
all  his  faults  he  wasn't  the  sort  of  fellow  to 
leave  his  friends  in  the  lurch.  And  while 
Phillpott  was  still  prospecting  for  possible 
broken  bones,  he  shot  off  like  a  rocket,  and 
cotiveyed  to  the  conspirators  that  he  had 
fallen  across  Phillpott,  and  uttered  the  timely 
warning  that  in  another  minute  the  avenger 
would  be  upon  them. 

'*  Did  he  spot  who  you  were  ?  "  they  found 
time  to  ask,  before  scuttling  off. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  the  Admirable 
indifferently.     "  Who  cares  ?  " 

When  Phillpott,  breathing  vengeance  that 
would  have  made  your  blood  curdle  to  listen 
to,  appeared  upon  the  scene,  the  birds  had 
flown. 

But  the  key  was  on  the  outside  of  the  door. 
Phillpott  turned  it  and  went  in.  It  was  a 
good  thing  he  did,  too,  because  the  carpet 
was  smouldering  in  several  places,  and  in 
anothr^r  minute  or  so  would  have  been  in 
actual  flames.  Phillpott  put  it  out  with  the 
aid  of  his  water-jug  and  then  turned  his 
attention  to  hia  own  person.  He  managed  to 
get    ■■   good  many  of  the   smuts   ofi,   before 
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going  to  plead  his  cause  with   the   powers 
that  be. 

But  if  he  had  left  his  face  in  its  original 
primeval  grime,  his  mission  would  probably 
have  been  attended  with  greater  success.  He 
went  first  to  Ogle  as  the  head  of  the  house. 
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Now,   Ogle    was   among    the   people   who 
found  nothing  to  grumble  at  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs.     When  life   was  going  well 
with  them,  the  haughty  classics  had  a  way 
of  simply  suffering   him,   that  was   hard   to 
bear.     But  now  that  things  were  less  flourish- 
ing, and  they  had  begun  to  realise  that  they 
needed  all  the  support  they  could  get,  they 
had  slightly  unbent.     Nugent  hadn't  sneered 
at  him  for  the  space  of  three  days :    Farquhar 
had  more  than  once  addressed  him  on  terms 
of  something  like  equality:  while  Giffard  had 
gone  to  the   extreme  length   of  letting   him 
walk    across    the    quad    with   him.     Having 
made     so     much    social    progress,    he    was 
naturally  anxious  to  do  nothing  that  would 
jeopardise  his  growing  position. 

He  didn't  receive  Phillpott  with  any 
enthusiasm.  He  wasn't  exactly  going  to 
shunt  his  old  cronies  among  the  Moderns,  of 
course.  But  now  that  he  had  made  so  many 
nice  new  friends  on  the  other  side,  he  might 
perhaps,  in  the  future,  have  to  keep  them  a 
httle  more  at  a  distance. 
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"  Locked  you  in,  did  they  ?  "  he  repeated 
impatiently.  •'  Well,  why  don't  you  take 
better  care  of  your  key,  man  ?  They  don't 
lock  me  in  !  " 

This  was  being  unsympathetic,  if  you  like. 
Added  to  his  wrongs  it  drove  Phillpott  frantic. 

"  But  the  little  beggars  burnt  holes  in  the 
door,  too,  I  tell  you !  "  he  almost  screamed,  in 
his  exasperation. 

On  receipt  of  this  piece  of  information. 
Ogle  looked  rather  glum.  It  might  get  the 
house  into  trouble  with  the  authorities. 
"Well,  you'll  have  to  patch  'em  up  with 
putty,  or  something,  so  they  don't  show,"  he 
declared,  as  though  Phillpott  was  the  person 
to  blame  in  the  matter.  "  I  can't  think  why 
you  want  to  go  making  yourself  such  a 
howling  nuisance  in  the  house  for,  though. 
They  don't  burn  holes  in  my  door!  " 

Phillpott  ceased  to  screech.  "  What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  he  asked  with 
ominous  calmness. 

"Oh,  I'll  have  to  touch  'em  up,  I  suppose," 
answered  Ogle  querulously.  "Who  did  you 
say  they  were  ?  " 

"  Well,  I  couldn't  place  the  whole  crew  of 
them,"  said  Phillpott  regretfully.  "In  fact 
the  Admirable,  and  that  little  sweep,  Giffard 
minor,  are  the  only  two  I'm  dead  certs 
about." 

"  Oh  !  "  murmured  Ogle  perturbed.     It  was 
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like  Phillpott's  untactful  way  to  have  pitched 
on  this  particular  pair.  Giffard  major  had  no 
sickly  sentiment  about  his  minor,  of  course. 
Still,  it  seemed  to  Ogle  that  any  operations  in 
that  direction  would  be  a  poor  beginning  to 
the  friendship  between  them,  which  that 
walk  across  the  quad  had  seemed  to  promise. 
As  to  Crichton,  though  Nugent  allowed  him- 
self  a  free  hand  there,  he  also  repaid  the 
younger  boy's  devotion  by  not  lotting  any- 
one  else  touch  him.  And  Nugent,  from 
Ogle's  point  of  view,  was  even  more  to  be 
conciliated  than  Giffard.  No,  all  things 
considered,  the  head  of  Yaeger's  felt  that 
Phillpott  was  asking  too  much  of  him. 

"  How  can  you  possibly  swear  to  them,  you 
mule,  when  you  were  on  the  other  side  of  the 
door  ?  "  he  objected. 

"  Why "  Phillpott  was  beginning. 

"  Nobody  could,"  said  Ogle,  cutting  him 
short.  "  And  if  you  jawed  all  day,  I  shouldn't 
believe  you  either.  As  for  what  the  rest  of 
the  kids  did  to  you,  a  fellow  who's  always 
pulling  them  up,  like  you  are,  must  expect  a 
few  little  treats  of  that  kind." 

"Then  you  won't  do  anything?"  asked 
Phillpott. 

"  I'll  do  my  prose— when  I  get  a  chance !  " 
Ogle  hinted  broadly. 

••Well,  I  shall  go  to  the  Captain,"  Phillpott 
threatened. 
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"  And  a  lot  of  good  you'll  get  out  of  that !  " 
averred  Ogle,  with  a  penetration  which  was 
justified  by  events. 

But  Phillpott  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to 
reason,  and  two  minutes  afterwards  was  in 
Farquhar's  study. 

The  latter  gentleman  was  in  a  temper  for 
which  vile  is  a  mild  word.  The  Doctor's 
speeches  took  on  an  added  edge,  every  tim? 
he  thought  them  over.  And  the  fact  that  he 
had  let  them  pass,  that  he  had  stood  up 
before  the  speaker  as  tongue-tied  as  a  Bleater, 
made  him  hot  even  to  think  of.  But  once 
he  got  his  innings,  somebody  should  pay,  he 
told  himself  furiously. 

He  wasn't  very  well  pleased  to  see 
Phillpott.  In  the  present  rasped  state  of  his 
feelings  he  wouldn't  have  been  pleased  to  see 
his  best  friend.  He  wanted  to  be  left  alone, 
to  think  out  ways  and  means  of  getting  even 
with  the  enemy.  And  why  Phillpott,  who 
was  merely  a  Yaeger  and  a  Modern,  and  one 
too,  who,  unlike  Ogle,  he  couldn't  hope  to 
make  a  tool  of,  should  presume  to  thrust  his 
undesired  presence  upon  him  at  this 
particular  time,  he  couldn't  imagine. 

*•  Well,  what  is  it  ?  "  he  asked  ungraciously. 

"  It's  this,"  said  Phillpott,  and  proceeded 
to  deliver  his  denunciation. 

At  another  time  it  might  have  made  the 
Cuplain  sit  up.     But  as  the  burning  desire  of 
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his   life,  at  the  present  moment,  was  to  get 

together  a  band  of  followers,  he  felt  the  same 

disinclination    that    Ogle    had   done,   to   put 

himself  into  certain  people's  bad  graces  at  the 

start.     GifTard  minor  wouldn't  have  matt  -red, 

of  course.     His  major  would  have  looked  on 

all  personal  castigation,  and  rightly,  too,  as  a 

means  of  grace.     But  with  Nugent  it  was  a 

different   matter.     As  we  know,  the  C.ptain 

had  always  foreborne  to  meddle  with  Nugent 

when  he  wasn't  absolutely  obliged  to.     It  was 

only  because,  by  some  fortuitous  chance,  the 

new    Doctor    seemed   to   have  set   Nugent's 

back   up  equally  with  his  own,  that  he  felt 

justified    on    counting    on    him    now.     And 

Nugent,    though    he    kicked    his  dog  when 

he  thought  he  required  it,  had  a  very  marked 

disinclination  to  allow  anyone  else  to  adopt 

the    same    tactics.     And   Farquhar   couldn't 

very    well    hammer  young   Giffard,   without 

bestowing  an  equal  amount  of  attention  on 

his   fellow  culprit.     No,   assuredly   Phillpott 

had  come  at  a  wrong  time. 

•|  Why  don't  you  go  to  Ogle  ?  "  he  snapped. 

"  I  have  been.  He  won't  do  anything  " 
Phillpott  told  him. 

"  Well,  that  shows  there  isn't  much  in  it," 
said  Farquhar,  although  in  his  heart  he  must 
have  known  it  didn't  show  anything  of  the 
kind.  "I  never  knew  such  a  chap  for 
worrying  as  you  are,  Phillpott." 
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••  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  ?  "  asked 
Phiilpott,  in  precisely  the  same  words  he  had 
used  before. 

"  I  ?  Nothing  !  "  said  Farquhar  crustily. 
"  It's  Ogle's  show." 

••  Then  that  settles  it !  "  declared  Phiilpott, 
with  a  world  of  meaning  in  the  utterance  if 
the  Captain  could  but  have  read  it. 

"  Pll  settle  you  in  another  minute ! " 
Farquhar  was  beginning.  But  he  spoke  to 
deaf  ears.     His  guest  had  already  departed. 

Phiilpott  walked  out  of  the  Captain's 
study,  across  the  quad,  and  straight  to  the 
Head-master's  house.  Could  he  see  the 
Doctor,  he  asked. 

Joseph  didn't  know.  In  saying  so,  he 
managed  to  convey  that  Fhili^^  ,tt  had  fallen 
considerably  in  his  estimation  by  the  request. 
But  on  its  being  suggested  to  him  that  he 
might  find  out,  he  grudgingly  acquiesced. 

He  did  find  out.  Yes,  Master  Phiilpott 
might  see  the  Doctor  at  once.  Would  he 
come  this  way,  please.  The  little  journey 
was  as  much  like  the  Dead  March  in  Saul  as 
Joseph  could  make  it. 

Really,  the  study  looked  very  cosy  that 
evening.  The  bright  fire  gave  quite  a  ruddy 
glow  to  the  old  oak  panelling.  And  the 
Doctor  in  the  depths  of  a  big  easy  chair,  with 
what  seemed  like  a  novel  in  his  hand,  and  the 
gleam   of  a  silver  coffee  service  on  a  little 
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tabic  at  his  side,  couldn't  well  have  looked 
more  comfortable. 

He  mayn't  have  enjoyed  being  disturbed, 

Bu    he  differed  from  them  in  not  showing  it. 
Instead  he  welcomed  Phillpott,  as  though  he 

about'T'    '■''"^•-    '^^'''  "^^  nothing^tern 
about    h.s    face    just     now.       It     wore     its 

pleasantest,  most  boyish  expression 

"Sit  down,  Phillpott,"  he  said.     "Joseph 
some  fresh  coffee."  J"=>cpn, 

•'  No,  thank  you,  sir,"  answered  Phillnott 
refusmg     both     invitations.       Some     people 
m.ght  have  thought  him  rude.     The  Doctor 
didn  t.     But  he  put  down  his  book,  and  gave 
the  boy  the  whole  of  his  attention. 

./J/^,y^  ^^"^^  'O  report  two  juniors,  sir," 
said  Phillpott.  He  brought  out  he  sentence 
almost  as  though  he  was  repeating  a  lesson 
H^  grimy  face,  and  red-rimmed  eyes,  made 
hini  look  rather  a  comical  object.  But  in 
spite  of  that  the  Doctor  couldn'i  help  feelin" 
a  tmged7'  ""'"''''"^  ""^  something  not  unlike 

n,r  K^'^iu^'l  ^^!   '^P^''  ^^^^  been  made  to 
hTasked  °^  ^''"'  ^''"'^'  Phillpott  ?  " 

stirrfn'"''''''?"'''"'"^  ^^'"P°"-     He  hadn't 
stirred  since  he  entered  the  room.     He  hadn't 

hi:  mt^h""^^^  °^ ''''  ^^-'  --p^  -  ^p- 
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"  Or  the  Captain  of  the  school  ?"  enquired 
the  Doctor,  further. 

*'  No,  sir,"  answered  Phillpott. 

The  Doctor  had  to  believe  anyone  who 
looked  as  much  like  a  frozen  image  as  that. 
"Very  well,  Phillpott,"  he  said.  "What 
have  the  youngsters  been  doing  ?  " 

"Sticking  something  on  the  top  of  my 
chimney,  locking  me  in,  boring  holes  with  a  red- 
hot  poker  through  the  door,  putting  abominable 
stuff  in  the  holes,  and  then  setting  it  alight, 
sir,"  answered  Phillpott,  like  an  automaton. 
You  see,  he  was  so  choked  up  with  in- 
dignation, that  if  he  hadn't  kept  a  desperate 
hold  over  himself,  he  might  have  burst. 

"Then  that  accounts  for  your  appearance," 
murmured  the  Head  thoughtfully,  with  his 
eye  on  a  particularly  handsome  smut  on  the 
extreme  end  of  his  visitor's  nose. 

"There  are  big  holes  in  the  door,  sir.  The 
room  is  about  two  inches  deep  in  soot.  The 
carpet  is  half  burnt  through,"  went  on 
Phillpott  in  the  same  wooden  jerks. 

"  You  might  spare  me  the  more  harrowing 
details,  Phillpott,"  observed  the  Doctor. 
"  Your  first  indictment  was  quite  enough  to 
go  on  with.     Who  are  the  culprits  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  them  all,  sir,"  answered 
Phillpott.  "  But  the  Admirable — Crichton  I 
mean,  sir,  and  Giffard  minor,  were  the  two  I 
recognised." 
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"  How  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 
"I  met  Ci •> hton  taking  a  header  dowu  the 
eads,   s,        And   Gl'^ard  minor  called   some- 

hnl"^~u;'-"''^''"^^  '"-^^'  ^i^-through  the  key- 
hole," PI  ,:ioott  infc/med  him. 

."Well  that  seems  fairly  conclusive 
evidence,"  admitted  the  Doctor.  "  And  as 
«^e  ca„,,  ,  ^,^^^^^  p^^^^.^.^^^  gymnastics 
on  the  roof,  and  as  Giffard  minor's  manners 
certamly  do  seem  in  need  of  attention,  I  ^,11 
see  to  the  matter." 

"  '^^^^^  you,  sir,"  said  Phillpott.     He  half 
turned  to  go,  then  he  came  back. 

"I'm  a  prefect,  sir,"  he  observed.  "I'm 
not  roundmg  on  them— I'm  reporting  them  '  " 
"I  reahse  the  distinction,  Phillpott,"  the 
Doctor  assured  him.  "  Desperate  cases  re- 
quire desperate  remedies,  of  course.  Perhaps 
It  you  had  given  yourself  time  to— shall  we 
say  wash  the  more  obvious  traces  of  the 
episode  from  your  face?  you  might  have 
chosen  another  way  than  this.  But  that  will 
do  now.     Good-night !  " 

Phillpott  hadn't  been  dismissed  unkindly 
He  couldn  t  even  feel  that  the  Doctor  blamed 
him  for  what  he  had  done.  But  he  couldn't 
eel  that  he  admired  him  for  it,  either.  And 
that  about  washing  his  face  was  a  nasty  one 
too.  He  went  and  looked  at  himself  in  the 
glass  when  he  got  back.  And  what  he  saw 
there,  didn't  help  to  soothe  his  feelings. 

o 
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After  second  lesson  that  day  the  Doctor 
asked  Ogle  to  stay  behind.  He  didn't  detain 
him  two  minutes.  The  affair  wasn't  so  very 
serious,  after  all.  In  his  way  of  looking  at 
certain  things,  the  Doctor's  perspective 
seemed  singularly  like  the  boys'  own. 

"  A  report  has  been  made  to  me.  Ogle,  by 
one   of  the   prefects   of  your    house— Phill- 
pott,"  he  Said.     "I    have  my   own  ideas,  of 
course,  as  to  why  he  came  to  me,  instead  of 
to  you,  in  the  first  instance,  but  for  this  time, 
at  least,  I  am  going  to  respect  his  reticence. 
He  declares  that  a  party  of  juniors,  amongst 
whom   he    recognised   Crichton    and   Giffard 
minor,  stopped  up  his  chimney,  locked  him 
into  his  study,  bored  holes  through  his  door 
with   a   red-hot    poker,    filled    them   with   a 
mixture,   at  whose   ingredients  I   might  per- 
haps   guess  "—was    there    a    reminiscential 
twinkle  in  the  speaker's  eye?— "and  set  it 
alight.     Now,  this  sort  of  thing  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to   go   on,  of  course.     The  destruc- 
tion   of    the    school    property    is   quite    an 
important     item    in    the     business,     to    say 
nothing  of  the  risk  to  life  and  limb  involved  in 
Crichton's  jaunt  to  the  chimney.    The  matron 
will  help  you  to  arrange  about  the  stoppage 
of  pocket-money,  until  some  part,  at  least,  of 
the  damage  has  been  made  good.      But  the 
matter  of  the  disrespect  shown  to  one  of  your 
own  body  I  leave  in  your  hands,  as  head  of 
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the  house  in  which  the  outrage  occurred. 
iJut  It  must  be  a  real  punishment,  mind.  You 
must  take  a  firm  grip  of  the  oars-or  of  what- 
ever  other    instrument    may   occur  to   you. 

f^'^WK  .Tu  '''"  ^"^  ^•^^'■^  "^"^t  be  made  to 
teei  that  they  cannot  be  permitted  to  behave 
m  that  way  to  a  prefect  with  impunity  " 

With  that  he  dismissed  Ogle,  who,  burning 
with  rage  against  Phillpott,  made  straight  for 
the    senior   common-room.      When    he   told 

hlHl'?^"''  ''u''  ^'^  ^"PP^"^d  th^y  could 
hardly  believe  their  ears. 

"  Go  and  fetch  him,  Giffard,  there's  a  good 
chap  said  Farquhar,  looking  like  a  thunder- 
cloud. 

Phillpott  expected  to  be  fetched.  He  had 
not  kr  way  from  the  common-room  with 
any  K-  r  skulking    out   of  the    business. 

But  he  uidn  t  want  to  meet  the  others  until 
they  had  realised  what  he  had  done.  He 
gathered  from  their  attitude  on  entering  that 
they  realised  it  very  thoroughly  and  held 
strong  views  on  the  subject.  From  the  grim 
way  in  which  they  ringed  round  him,  indeed, 
It  might  almost  have  been  a  fight,  for  which 
ne  had  been  summoned. 

"Ogle   says    you've     been    to    Mr.    Fitz- 

.nH  r 'ff  ""f   '"'"^'^   ^^°"^   '^'  Admirable 
and  Giffard  minor,"  Farquhar  began  at  him 

n  a  sulphurous  sort  of  way.     "  Have  you  ? 

It  s  rather  a  sweat  to  believe  such  a  thing 
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even  of  a  Modern,  so  I'm  ask'"  g  you  straight 
out,  before  .ve  do  anything." 

This  was  a  mistake,  of  course.  The 
Moderns  didn't  approve  of  what  Phillpott 
had  done,  any  more  than  Farquhar  did.  But 
they  had  begun  to  reaUse  lately  that  they 
didn'^  exist  at  St.  Osyth's  merely  to  be 
kicked,  and  they  didn't  relish  Farquhar's  way 

of  putting  it.  ,  u  J  u    1 

Phillpott  looked  more  like  a  crahbed  bu  1- 
dog  than  ever,  as  he  stood  up  to  them. 
"  The  little  ruffians  might  have  set  the  roonr, 
on  fire,  and  me  in  it,"  he  declared  roundly. 
u  I  sang  out  to  them  that  the  carpet  was 
rretting  like  tinder,  but  they  wouldn't  take 
any  notice.  And  I  might  have  broken  every 
bone  in  my  body,  doing  a  header,  like  I  had 
to,  through  the  window." 

"  Bother  your  beastly  bones  !  "  retorted  the 
Captain  unsympathetically.  "We  haven't 
got  you  here  to  talk  about  your  silly  little 
crocks  Did  you  sneak  on  the  kids  to  Mr. 
FitzHerbert?      That's    what    we    want    to 

know." 

"  I  reported  them  to  him,"  Phillpott  cor- 

rected. 

"  Why  on  earth  didn't  you  report  them  to 
Ogle,  or  Farquhar,  if  you  couldn't  manage 
the  little  beggars  yourself  ?  '  put  in  Hythe, 
looking  at  Phillpott  in  much  the  same  sort  ot 
way  as  the  others  were  looking.     As  this  wa/ 
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was   as   though   he   was   a   worm,    Phillpoit 
naturally  didn't  like  it. 

"  So  I  did,"  he  protested.  "  I  went  to 
them  both.  But  they  wouldn't  do  anything. 
Nobody  ever  will  do  anything  in  this  rotten 
show.  And  I'd  a  perfect  right  to  report  them, 
so  there !  "  This  was  news  to  most  people. 
The  Captain  and  Ogle  were  the  recipients  of 
some  puzzled  glances. 

"Why  didn't  you  take  them  on,  Farquhar?" 
asked  Samborne  pacifically. 

Farquhar  couldn't  very  well  reply— 
"  Because  if  I  had,  Nugent  might  have  got 
the  pip,  and  I  wanted  him  on  my  side." 
So  he  said,  "Oh,  because,  I'd  had  about 
enough  of  Phillpott.  He's  always  kicking 
up  rows  about  something.  Besides,  how 
could  I  guess  he  was  going  to  serve  us  like 
this?" 

"  Well,  what  could  I  do  ?  "  asked  Phillpott, 
beginning  to  find  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
rather  opprr-ssive. 

"You  could  have  come  to  me,"  Giffard 
told  him  wrathfully.  "I'd  have  settled  my 
minor  for  you  with  a  slipper,  or  a  hair-brush, 
and  enjoyed  the  job  !  But  to  go  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
Herbert!" 

"  I  opinion,  that  for  once  in  your  life, 
someone  did  seem  pleased  to  see  you !  " 
remarkea  Gegechkory  gratuitously. 

''Then    you     opinion     wrong!"    snapped 
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Phillpott,  turning  upon  him.     "  He  seemed  to 
wish  me  further,  if  you  ask  me  !  " 

"  Piffle  !  "  retorted  Spratt,  and  though  it 
soinded  like  an  indirect  compliment  it 
wasn't  meant  as  such.  "You've  given  the 
beggar  the  chance  of  his  life.  What  did  he 
say  to  you,  exactly,  Ogle  ?  " 

Ogle  considered.  "  That  it  must  be  a  real 
punishment,  mind!  Those-are-my-orders  sort 
of  thing !  "  he  gave  out  at  last. 

••  Ugh  !  you  brute  !  "  exclaimed  Farquhar, 
meaning  Phillpott.  "You  Moderns  make 
me  sick,  with  your  crawling  ways.  See  where 
you've  landed  us,  now !  " 

Again  it  was  che  wrong  note.  "  We  didn't 
know  what  he  was  going  to  do.  And  Pm  not 
so  sure  Pd  have  stopped  it  if  I  had  known  1  " 
observed  Malet  instantly. 

"  It's  only  because  Phiilpott's  a  Modern  that 
you  wouldn't  take  the  thing  up,"  added 
Curwen.  "  If  it  had  happened  to  one  of  your 
own  seniors,  you'd  have  had  the  kids  bending 
over  before  they  knew  where  they  were. 
And  I'm  jolly  glad  he  did  go,  if  you  want  to 
know.  And  if  the  new  Doctor's  the  sort  of 
chap  who  can  change  things  here,  nobody'll 
be  better  pleased  than  me  !  " 

"  Well,  any  change  in  you  would  be  for  the 

better ! "     Nugent     told    him     distastefully. 

"  The  question  is,  what  are  we  going  to  do  ?  " 

Farquhar  had  been  thinking.     His  words 
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came  out  now  deliberately.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  freed  himself  from  all  his  old 
restraints. 

"  He's  no  right  to  order  a  prefect  to  punish 
the  kids  at  all,"  he  declared.  *'  It's  uncon- 
stitutional. He  ought  either  to  take  them  in 
hand  himself,  or  leave  us  to  do  it  on  our  own. 
What  would  the  chaps  think  of  us,  do  you 
suppose,  if  they  knew  that  every  time  they  got 
a  whopping  or  lines  from  us,  it  was  just 
Doctor's  orders  ?  It's  because  they  know  we 
do  it  off  our  own  bat  that  they  stand  it,  half 
the  time.  The  minute  a  master  comes  into 
the  business,  it's  another  pair  of  shoes 
altogether.  But  Mr.  FitzHerbert's  little 
game  has  been  as  plain  as  a  pikestaff,  all 
along.  He  wants  to  boss  the  show  himself. 
The  prefects  are  to  ferret  out  things  about  the 
juniors  and  report  them.  Then  he'll  chalk 
down  exactly  how  things  are  to  be  made 
warm  for  the  unlucky  little  beggars,  and  leave 
us  to  do  it.  Phillpott,  by  this  caddish  trick 
of  his,  has  played  into  his  hands  beautifully. 
But  I'll  be  hanged  if  I'll  be  Georgy's  police- 
man. And  if  Ogle's  the  chap  I  take  him  for, 
he'll  say  he's  not  taking  any  either,  and  tell 
him  to  do  his  own  work  !  " 

"  Hear,  hear ! "  said  a  good  many  voices 
at  the  end  of  this  spirited  harangue.  But  to 
look  at.  Ogle  didn't  seem  as  though  he  was 
quite  fitted  to  pull  stroke  in  so  mighty  an 
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enterprise.  The  smirk  of  satisfaction  on  his 
weak  mouth  at  Farquhar's  flattery  was  con- 
tradicted by  the  look  of  abject  terror  which 
came  into  his  pale  eyes  at  the  possible 
consequences. 

"  Won't  there  be  awful  ructions  if  I  say  all 
that  ?  "  he  asked  uncertainly. 

"  You  never  can  tell !  "  answered  Nugent, 
in  the  words  of  a  well-known  character.  "  St. 
George  is  such  a  rum  brute.  He  might  fall  on 
your  neck,  or  then  again  he  might  hit  out — 
even  as  Balaam  smote  the  ass !  " 

The  touch  of  venom  in  the  remark  may  be 
put  down  to  the  fact  that  the  speaker  had 
that  morning  given  the  mare  her  first 
ablutions,  and  that  the  combined  smell  of 
paint  and  turpentine  was  still  making  him 
sick.  Nobody  had  questioned  him  directly 
about  the  matter — or  at  least  they  hadn't 
done  so  twice.  But  he  fancied  he  caught 
a  snigger  on  every  face  that  was  turned  on 
him. 

And  the  number  of  fellows  who  happened 
to  be  hanging  about  the  stable-door,  when  he 
made  his  appearance  there  ladened  like  a 
housemaid,  with  cleaning  utensils,  would  have 
astonished  you.  He  had  availed  himself  of 
the  key,  of  course.  But  though  this  gave  him 
a  much-needed  privacy,  it  also  prevented  him 
from  spotting  the  individual  who  chose  that 
moment  to  warble  outside  the  dulcet  strains 
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of  a  song  beginning  "  My  love  is  like  a  red, 
red  rose." 

The  thing  had  got  on  his  nerves  already. 
He  perceived  covert  insults  in  the  way  people 
breath(  d  .di.iost.  He  even  fancied  an  artless 
allusion  to  the  Red  Sea,  made  in  his  hearing, 
to  be  a  direct  reference  to  his  own  personal 
misfortunes.  And  a  small  fag  being  sent 
quite  innocently  by  his  master  to  borrow 
his  red  ink  for  mapping  purposes,  received  a 
box  on  the  ear  which  sent  him  spinning  from 
one  side  of  the  room  to  the  other. 

Thus  it  will  bs  perceived  that  Nugent  was 
in  no  mood  to  deliver  Ogle  from  the  hands  of 
the  Philistines,  even  had  he  wanted  to. 
Besides,  the  head  of  Yaeger's  had  never  been 
a  friend  of  his,  and  if  he  chose  to  beard  the  lion 
in  his  den,  in  the  way  Farquhar  was  suggest- 
ing, it  was  distinctly  his  own  affair.  That 
in  the  result  of  his  doing  so,  the  author  of 
his  present  humiliations  was  scarcely  likely 
to  derive  any  delirious  pleasure  from  the 
episode,  was  all  so  much  to  the  good,  of 
course. 

But  for  once  in  a  way,  Farquhar  showed 
something  of  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent. 
That  is  to  say  he  tucked  his  arm  con- 
fidentially into  Ogle's,  thus  affording  a 
public  exhibition  of  the  closeness  of  their 
friendship. 

"  Ructions  ?  "     he     repeated      carelessly. 
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"  Well,  what  if  there  are  ?  It's  only  St. 
George.  He  can't  eat  you.  He's  gone 
beyond  his  rights  in  what  he's  ordered  you  to 
do.     Well,  all   you've   got   to   do   is   to   tell 

him  so." 

««  You  needn't  put  it  like  that,  though,  said 
Hythe,  with  an  impulse  of  pity. 

But  with  Farquhar's  hand  still  in  his  arm, 
as  an  outward  and  visible  sign  of  the  social 
heights  to  which  he  had  attained.  Ogle  rather 
resented  such  familiarities  from  a  person  like 
Scissors.  He  ostentatiously  ignored  the 
remark,  -nd  turned  ajain  to  hang  on 
Farqul.a    i  every  utterance. 

"  Don't  be  violent,  you  know,"  advised  his 
mentor,  with  perhaps  some  latent  idea  of 
humour  in  his  mind.  "Just  tell  him  he's 
going  beyond  his  rights  "—he  repeated  the 
phrase  rather  viciously  for  Hythe's  benefit— 
"  in  telling  you  to  punish  the  kids.  Refuse 
gently,  but  firmly,  and  we  shall  all  think 
you  no  end  of  a  chap." 

Despite  this  pleasing  prospect  Ogle  looked 
miserably  undecided.     "  Suppose  he  doesn't 
ask  me  if  I've  done  it,  I  can  lie  low,  can't  I?  ' 
he  asked,  like  a  drowning  man  catching  at  a 

straw. 

"  Oh,  he'll  ask  you  right  enough,  returned 
Nugent,  who,  of  them  all,  seemed  to  have 
come  to  a  singularly  accurate  understanding 
of  the  new  Doctor's  character. 
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•'  Well,  that'll  make  a  splendid  open- 
ing for  you,  won't  it  ? "  suggested  Spratt 
persuasively. 

In  after  life  Spratt  would  probably  write 
novels.  The  little  dramas  of  life  interested 
him  so  acutely.  And  this  latest  one  promised 
some  feverish  developments. 


,W.   f. 
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There  have  been  happier  boys  in  the  world 
than  O^'le,  in  the  interval  that  elapsed 
between  the  Doctor's  telling  him  what  to  do, 
and  asking  him  if  he  had  done  it.  But  the 
apple  of  success,  as  represented  by  his  intimacy 
with  Farquhar,  and  other  exalted  members  of 
St.  Osyth's,  which  had  long  been  the  object 
of  his  ambition,  seemed  now  within  his  grasp. 

What  a  pity  it  was,  though,  that  the  price  he 
had  to  pay  for  it  should  be  so  high  !  For,  in 
spite  of  all  Farquhar's  plausible  assertions  to 
the  contrary,  Ogle  wasn't  quite  a  fool,  and 
realised  that  whatever  shortcomings  Mr.  Fitz- 
Herbert  might  possess,  indifference  as  to 
whether  his  orders  were  carried  out  or  not 
did  not  rank  amongst  them. 

During  the  Greek  lesson  the  next  morning, 
he  followed  the  text  with  blind  eyes.  It  was 
lucky  that  the  Doctor  didn't  put  him  on  to 
construe,  as  he  certainly  would  not  have  been 
able  to  find  the  place.  Most  of  the  time  he 
kept  repeating  Farcjuhar's  phrases  over  and 
over  to  himself,  as  though  he  was  repeating  a 
lesson. 
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After  he  had  ^iven  the  signal  for  dismissal 
the  Doctor  detained  him,  as  he  had  done 
on  the  previous  day.  Ogle  had  felt  it  in 
his  bones  that  he  would.  Indeed,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  he  had  that  curious  feeling  that 
comes  to  us  all  at  times,  as  though  he  had 
passed  through  precisely  the  same  experience 
at  a  previous  stage  of  his  existence. 

•'  I  may  conclude.  Ogle,  that  you  have 
followed  my  instructions  in  the  matter  of  the 
two  juniors  I  spoke  to  you  about  yesterday?" 

The  Doctor's  tone  was  quite  casual.  Ogle 
wished  he  wouldn't  take  it  so  much  for 
granted  that  he  had  only  to  speak  to  be 
obeyed.  It  made  things  so  much  harder  for 
the  person  who  had  failed  to  take  this  pecu- 
liarity of  his  into  account. 

"  No,  sir,"  he  muttered. 

"  And  why  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor.  Mis  voice 
had  ceased  to  be  casual. 

Ogle  couldn't  be  said  to  brace  himself, 
because  he  was  standing  straight  up  before 
the  Doctor,  with  nothing  to  catch  hold  of, 
and  he  hadn't  enough  stamina  in  the  whole 
of  his  composition  to  do  it  morally.  All  he 
could  do  was  to  make  it  clear  that,  while  his 
present  action  might  appear  informal,  he 
wasn't  acting  solely  on  his  own  initiative, 

"  The  prefects  and  I,  sir,  thought  we  would 
rather  you  took  them  in  hand  yourself,"  he 
stammered. 
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"  I  wasn't  aware  that  I  had  given  the 
prefects  and  you  any  choice  in  the  matter, 
Ogle.  But  I  will  allow  you  to  explain  your- 
self," observed  the  Doctor  frostily. 

Why  had  Farquhar  told  him  it  would  be 
easy.  Ogle  wondered  miserably  ?  The  Doctor 
hadn't  uttered  more  than  half  a  dozen  sen- 
tences, but  he  was  beginning  to  dread  the 
sound  of  his  clear,  incisive  voice.  It  was  to 
stop  it,  as  much  as  anything  else,  that  made 
him  plunge  into  the  explanations  the  Doctor 
seemed  to  wish  for. 

"  The  prefects  and  I,  sir,  think  you  ought 
to  do  the  work  yourself,  or  let  us  do  it  on  our 
own,"  he  quoted  almost  verbatim,  in  his 
agitation.  "We  think  you're  going  beyond 
your  rights— that  was  what  they  said,  sir,"  he 
murmured  hurriedly,  observing  the  Doctor's 
expression — "in  ordering  us  to  do  anything 
at  all— of  that  kind,  I  mean,  sir,"  he  added 
still  more  hurriedly.  "  They  think  a  licking 
wouldn't  do  a  junior  any  good,  if  he  thought 
it  came  from  you,  sir." 

Having  followed  his  instructions  with 
an  exemplary  faithfulness  Ogle  stood  and 
shivered.  He  didn't  feel  that  he  had  been 
through  this  part  of  the  experience  before, 
though.  It  didn't  seem  possible  that  anyone 
who  had  been  under  fire  to  this  extent  at  any 
stage  of  his  existence  could  have  survived 
the  episode. 
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"  Your  views  are  certainly  striking,  Ogle," 
said  the  Doctor  at  last,  and  his  voice  made 
the  air  seem  cold.  "  In  fact,  they  have  struck 
me  so  forcibly  that  I  think  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  a  boy  capable  of  propounding 
them— while  at  the  same  time  sheltering 
himself  behind  his  colleagues— is  scarcely 
fitted  to  be  either  a  prefect  or  the  head  of  a 
house.  Consider  yourself,  therefore,  degraded 
from  these  posts  from  to-day.  And  now, 
fetch  the  Captain  and  the  rest  of  the 
prefects  in,  at  once,  to  me,  here." 

"  You're  all  to  go  back  to  the  class-room," 
said  Ogle,  hurrying  after  the  departing 
seniors.  The  interview  had  lasted  such  a 
short  time  that  he  had  scarcely  any  difficulty 
in  catching  them  up.  His  face  was  like 
chalk. 

"  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?  "  asked  Farqu- 
har.  Could  it  actually  be  that  there  was  a 
shade  of  anxiety  in  those  strident  tones  ? 

"  Oh,  not  much.  You  said  he  wouldn't,  you 
know,"  returned  Ogle,  bitterly.  "  Only,  that 
if  I  could  stick  him  out  in  all  the  rotten 
things  you  told  me  to  say,  I'm  not  fit  to  be  a 
prefect,  or  the  head  of  Yaeger's,  and  will  I 
kindly  consider  myself  hoofed  out !  " 

"Phew!"  whistled  Farquhar.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Herbert  seemed  to  have  got  in  his  counter- 
stroke  rather  promptly. 

"Anyway,   he   wants  you,  now-^you,   and 
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the  rest  of  the  prefects,"  said  Ogle  with  a 
vindictive     satisfaction     in     conveying     the 

mandate. 

He  hadn't  really  realised  things  yet,  and  he 
turned  back  to  the  class-room  with  the  others 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  after  they  had 
entered,  and  Mr.  FitzHerbert  with  a  little 
gesture  of  his  hand  had  motioned  them  to 
stand  in  front  of  him,  his  memory  was 
quickened. 

"I  said  the  prefects.  Ogle,"  the  Doctor 
reminded  him,  in  a  voice  that  was  quite  un- 
thawed.  A  dark  flush  came  over  Ogle's  white 
face.     Then   he   turned   and    left    the   room 

drearily. 

The  new  Doctor  gazed  at  the  group  of  big, 
defiant  fellows  in  front  of  him,  and  knew  that 
the  decisive  moment  in  the  struggle  between 
them  had  come.  Some  people,  looking  at 
him  as  he  stood  there,  might  have  thought 
that  he  was  too  young  and  highly-strung  to 
manage  such  a  crew  single-handed.  Perhaps 
the  latter  thought  so,  too. 

"  Ogle  has  just  informed  me,  gentlemen," 
he  began  in  a  steady  almost  expressionless 
way,  "  that  he  refuses  to  punish  two  juniors, 
about  whom  I  gave  him  instructions  yester- 
day. He  has  cited  you  as  his  supporters,  in 
what  I  cannot  but  consider  as  an  act  of 
direct  defiance." 

Perhaps   Fiirquhar  had   not    counted    on 
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Ogle's  being  quite  so  diffuse  in  his  informa- 
t.on  as  this.       But,  all  the  same,  he  lifted  h!s 

When  the  Doctor  stopped  him 

"Not  yet,  Farquhar!"  he  said.  "I  have 
some  thmgs  to  say  to  you,  that  I  want  you  to 
consider  very  seriously,  before  you  speak. 
The  jun.ors  were  reported  to  me  for  an  act 

Wh  T'P''!;  ^l  °"'  °f  y°^'  °"n  tody 
Why  he  made  h,s  report  to  me,  instead  of 
to  you,  he  knows  best  himself;  he  has  not 
mformed  me,  I  have  not  enquired.  He  was 
certainly  within  his  rights  in  doing  what  he 
has  done,  as  I  should  have  been  withk 
">;,"8hts  "-he  eyed  the  assembled  young 

them  m  any  way  I  thought  fit.  But  because 
he  report  was  made  to  me,  in  what  I  must 
st.ll  consider  a  rather  unusual  way,  I  thought 
't  better  and  likelier  to  inspire  the  youngster 
concerned  with  a  greater  idea  of  your  prerogi 
tive  If  the  head  of  the  house  in  which  the 
outbreak  occurred  should  take  that  part  of 
the  business  upon  himself.     Do  not  think  for 

to  you.  You  must  always  accept  mv 
authority  as  final  on  any  matter,  as  you  ,^11 
always  have  to  take  my  judgment  on  tru 

a  f.ir  r^  f  ■    T  ''""'°"=  f°'  "^  '°  ='"t  with 

Uiou2  ,>  f-"*;'"^  'P'"'  °"  ^°'^  ^id^=.  I  have 
thought  It  kinder  to  you,  in  this  one  case,  to 
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explain  my  attitude.    You,  very  rightly  and 
expiam      y  your— we  will 

rruse"the  tord  rights-say,  rathe,  your 
"ses  and  powers  as  monitors  here.  Bel.eve 
;:::  I  set  L  same  value,  and  in  th.s  mstance 
have  acted  entirely  in  your  interes  s. 

What  set  unresponsive  faces  the  speaker 
ha^to  confront!  ItiU,  as  he  looked  at  them 
h\<^  tone  got  more  friendly. 

"Thus"   he  continued,   "when  Ogle,   m- 
,tead  of  being  grateful  for  this  consideration 
of  mine   chofe  to  defy  me,  in  some  remark- 
allTph  ases  which  1  think  he  will  not  repeat 
g"  ng  you  as  his  authority  for  the  same   I 
couldn't    help     being     reminded    of   -the 
D^tor's  gaze  swept  the  listening  faces  and 
his  Wue  fyes  lightened  up  with  a  whimsica 
flash-"  of  the  Irishman  who  was  so  anxious 
to  pick  a  quarrel  that  he  said  someone  was 
treading  on  the  tail  of  his  coat ! 

lust  for  a  moment  it  almost  seemed  as 

though  the  golden  voice,  with  its  irrepressible 

u°"estion  of  brogue  in  the  quotation  and  the 

-I'den  unguarded  change  o    --.  -f^ 

i:;hte*:^ofth"e\tmosprere,too.  One  or  two 
Sed  back  involuntarily.  Curwen  laughed^ 
But  the  Doctor's  quick,  sunny  flash  of 
words  and  looks  subsided  almost  as  quick  y 
Ts  it  came.  And  his  voice  was  very  weighty 
as  he  said : 
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"Now,  gentlemen,  that  is  a  foolish  attitude 
And  It  IS  as  much  for  his  folly  in  holding  it 
as  for  his   disobedience  to  my  orders  that  I 
consider   Ogle   unfitted   for  the  positions   of 
trust  which  he  has  hitherto   held.     But  the 
duty  he  neglected  devolves  upon  you.     I  now 
make   it   a   prefects'   .natter.      Farquhar,   as 
head    prefect,    I    leave    the    punishment    of 
Cnchton  and  GifTard   minor  in  your  hands. 
You  will  come  to  me  at  this  time  to-morrow 
and  tell  me  my  orders  have  been  carried  out  " 
farquhar,  during  the  whole  of  this  speech 
had   been   getting   more  and   more  enraged. 
That  httle  weakening  of  his  followers,  when  it 
had  almost  seemed  as  though  they  were  going 
over  bodily  to  the  Doctor's  side,  had  alarmed 
him.     If  Mr.  FitzHerbert   was   going  to  get 
over  them  as  easily  as  that,  by  just  talking  to 
hem,  what  in  the  world  was  going  to  happen 
to  St.  Osyth's,  when  he  himself  was  no  lon^jer 
there  to  guide  its  destinies  ?     So  he  pressed 
a  httle  way  forward  from  the  rest,  his  face 
very  red  and  important. 

"  Well,  sir "  he  was  beginning.     But  the 

sentence  was  never  finished. 

n 'If '  f  ","^',^i^' "     You  couldn't  say  that  the 
?adn'T     -^  f^-"^'"'^  ''  ''  ^^-'  b-^-e  he 

effect     Tuv\"  "'"'•     ^"'  '^''  -^^  the 
ettect      The  lightning  speech  shut  Farquhar 

up-  while  an  electric  thrill  went  through  the 

ro«  m.     "  I  have  just  degraded  Ogle  for  daring 
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to  defy  me.  Be  very  sure  I  shall  not  be 
more  lenient  in  you.  case.  I  want  to 
hear  no  further  word  from  you  until  you 
come  to  me  to-morrow  to  ^^yy^^^^^^l 
recovered  your  senses  in  the  matter.  If  any 
innate  right  feeling  you  may  possess  should 
at  the  same  time  dictate  an  apology,  1  shall 
be  ready  to  accept  it.     And  now,  gentlemen, 

'^ThTy'wTnl'and  it  was  noticeable  that  the 
busy,    bustling,    ceaseless    chattering    which 
usually  attended  their  progress  was  absent 
They  walked  in  almost  absolute  silence    and 
they   all   made   for  the  same  place.     There 
was  no  need  for  Farquhar  to  tell  them  that  a 
counsel  of  war  was  imperative.     It  was  either 
a  case  of  accepting  the  Doctor's  dictum    or 
war  to    the  knife.      In   the   ensuing  debate 
it  was  noticeable,  too,  how  curt  and  to  the 
point  their  utterances  became.     This  was  no 
ordinary  school  row  that  could  be  discussed 
at  leisure.     It  was  the   turning  point  in  bt. 
Osyth's  history.     The  issues,  whichever  way 
they  turned,   were  bound  to  be  momentous. 
From  that  moment  they  ceased  to  regard  the 
Doctor   as    a   nonentity.     It   seemed   ahnos^ 
laughable  that  they  had  ever  done  so.     From 
henceforward   he  was  a   person-the  person 
one  had  almost  said-with  whom  they  had  to 

''''^5'well,"  said  Farquhar.     "  I'll  be  shot  if  I 
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give  in.  I  wouldn't  touch  the  kids,  even  with 
a  ruler,  after  that.  I  suppose  the  rest  of  you 
chaps  are  with  me  ?  " 

"  I  am,  of  course,  if  you  really  are  going  on 
with  the  thing !  "  said  Giffard,  though  without 
much  enthusiasm. 

"  I  suppose  I  shall  have  to  be,  too,"  said 
Berkeley.  In  his  case  the  fervour  was  even 
less  marked. 

"  In  my  country,"  said  Gegechkory,  **  we 
should  keel  a  man  for  dictatering  like  that." 
He  pronounced  it  like  the  foundation  of  a  boat, 
but  no  one  was  in  the  least  doubt  as  to  his 
meaning.     •'  Thus,  I  am  on  !  " 

"  You,  too,  Noad  ? "  asked  Farquhar 
negligently. 

Noad  wasn't  so  ready  with  his  assent  as 
usual.  "  Mr.  FitzHerbert  seems  rather  a 
terror,  doesn't  he  ?  "  he  said  at  last.  "  Don't 
you  think  you  could  manage  to  tone  it  down 
a  bit,  when  you  tell  him,  Farquhar  ?  " 

*'  Not  if  I  know  it ! "  returned  Farquhar. 
"  You've  to  go  all  the  way  with  that  sort.  But 
we  shall  only  pull  it  off  by  sticking  together. 
He  could  down  us,  like  he's  done  Ogle  " — he 
glanced  at  a  moody  figure  gazing  out  of  the 
window  with  its  back  to  the  room,  whose 
shoulders  jerked  angrily  at  the  allusion — "  if 
we  went  for  him  single-handed.  But  against 
the  lot  of  us  he's  a  gone  coon." 

This    was   new   language   from    Farquhar. 
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And  his  way  of  seeming  to  regard  them  as 
though  they  were  the  brightest  jewels  in  his 
crown  would  take  his  colleagues  some  time  to 
get  used  to. 

Samborne  now  made  his  voice  heard. 
'*  The  beg^  ^r  seemed  to  make  one  think  his 
way  while  he  was  jawing,"  he  observed. 
*'  But  if  you  chaps  are  all  agreed  that  he  wants 
to  do  us  in  the  eye,  I  suppose  you  know  best. 
But  what  a  beastly  stopper  it  all  is  on  the 
games ! " 

"  Go  ahead,  old  chap,"  said  Spratt  with  an 
encouraging  nod  in  the  Captain's  direction, 
"  And  count  me  in,  whatever  happens.  I 
wouldn't  miss  being  in  at  the  death  for 
anything."  But  he  didn't  say  whose  death. 
Spratt  always  had  had  a  good  level  head  of 
his  own. 

Nugent  hadn't  spoken.  Farquhar  had 
looked  at  him  once  or  twice  enquiringly. 
•'  What  do  you  say,  Nugent  ?  "  he  asked  now, 
almost  deferentially  for  him. 

Nugent  gave  a  contemptuous  shrug.  The 
jar  of  turpentine,  the  scrubbing-brushes,  and 
Bates'  jeering  face,  were  all  awaiting  him  at 
his  place  of  punishment.  The  mare  was  now 
a  chaste  strawberry  colour  as  the  result  of  his 
efforts.  And  Bates  had  many  outwardly 
respectful,  but  inwardly  satirical  comments  to 
make  on  the  subject,  such  as  :  "  Looks  a  bit 
less  like  having  the  scarlet  fever  than  she  did, 
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"  But  if  you  think  any  little  effort  on 
part  will   delay   his   getting   there,   for 


sir.  Perhaps  in  another  week  or  so  you'll  have 
got  the  second  layer  off,  if  so  be  as  you  put 
plenty  of  elbow-grease  to  it."  Ugh !  If 
Bates  survived  the  mare's  recovery  without  a 
broken  head,  it  would  be  a  wonder. 

'*  My  good  man,  St.  George  means  to  come 
out  top,  whatever  happens,"  Nugent  averred 
now. 
your 

goodness'  sake  make  it.  I'll  back  you  up  in 
anything  you  like  to  do." 

The  Moderns  had  not  yet  uttered  a  word. 
Hythe  hadn't  either.  But  was  it  within  the 
bounds  of  human  possibility,  considering  what 
an  insignificant  member  of  the  community 
they  had  always  thought  him,  that  both 
Farquhar  and  Nugent  were  looking  in  his 
direction,     Farquhar     witL  ''♦•hing     not 

unlike  anxiety,  and  Nuge  )t  with  faint 
curiosity. 

"  Going  to  make  things  1  um,  as  usual, 
Scissors  ?  "  asked  Nugent  languidly  at  last. 

"  There's  no  need  !  "  said  Hythe  with  truth. 
•*  But  I  wish  you  chaps  wouldn't.  Mr.  Fitz- 
Herbert  talked  solid  horse  sense  just  now,  you 
know.  And  it  really  was  rather  decent  of  him, 
giving  the  prefects  a  look-in,  after  Phillpott 
had  gone  back  on  us  like  that.  Oh,  yes,  that's 
what  I  call  it,  Phillpott.  And  you  can't  say 
the  young  'uns  don't  deserve  a  licking,  if  ever 
anybody  did !  " 
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"  That's  all  rubbish  about  its  being  decent 
of  him,"  said  Farquhar  almost  querulously. 
"If  Nugent  and  the  rest  of  the  chaps  here  all 
say  that  he  did  it  to  score  off  us,  why  can't 
you,  I  should  like  to  know  !  " 

•'  Perhaps  they're  bigger  liars  than  I  am," 
Hythe  suggested  with  a  grin. 

"  Does  that  mean  you  won't  come  in  with 
us  ?  "  asked  Farquhar,  biting  his  lip. 

"How  can  I?"  Hythe  answered  more 
seriously.  ••  I  can't  say  St.  George  is  a  tyr-r- 
ant " — he  gave  the  word  a  pronunciation 
they  all  knew — "  when  I  think  he's  only  been 
trying  to  do  a  square  deal." 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  call  yourself 
afraid  of  him  ?  "  sneered  Nugent. 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  should,'  Hythe  told  him  v-ith 
imperturbable  candour,  "  if  I'd  got  to  ■  m 
down  his  throat  all  the  blither  Farq'iar's 
trying  to  persuade  yju  into." 

"  Oh,  well,  we  can  do  without  you ! " 
declared  Farquhar,  his  nose  as  much  in  the 
air  as  its  somewhat  Roman  construction 
would  allow. 

"  That's  all  right,  then,"  said  Hythe  com- 
fortably. 

"  Always  traitor !  "  breathed  Gegechkory. 

Hythe  didn't  say  anything.  But  he  made 
a  negligent  motion  with  his  hand  which 
caused  Gegechkory  to  subside  with  startling 
suddenness.     It  may  have   reminded  him  of 
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certain  experiences  of  his  on  the  night  when 
Hythe  had  been  his  guest. 

Still  the  Moderns  hadn't  spoken.  Far- 
quhar  only  wished  they  would.  At  last  he 
was  forced  to  take  the  initiative  himself. 

"Arc  you  chaps  going  to  join  in  with  us?  " 
he  asked  with  a  fine  show  of  indifference. 

•'  I  don't  see  why  we  should,"  answered 
Malet  rather  sullenly. 

"  Times  are  rather  changed,  aren't  they  ?  " 
remarked  Curwcn  with  his  brutal  directness. 
"  Last  time  it  was  '  Please,  Farquhar,  may 
we  join  ? '  from  Ogle,  and  '  I  suppose  you 
must !  '  from  you.  Well,  you've  bowled  Ogle 
out  ber-ween  you,  but  he's  only  got  himself  to 
thank  for  it,  and  I'm  not  sorry,  for  one. 
You  chaps  11,1  vc  always  tried  to  sit  on  us. 
Now  that  St.  George  seems  on  the  same  lay 
with  you,  you  can  see  how  you  like  it !  " 

"  Hear  !     Hear  !  "  said  Phillpott. 

"What  have  you  got  to  shout  about?" 
asked  Farquhar,  turning  on  him  with  sudden 
ferocity.  "  We  wouldn't  have  you  with  us  at 
a  gift.     A  fellow  who's  brought  all  this  upon 
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It  was  wonderful  how  unanimous  they  all 
were  in  accepting  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation.  Up  till  yesterday,  Farquhar 
woulun't  have  believed  that  anything  Mr. 
FitzHerbert  could  do  would  make  him  turn 
a   hair.     Now    he    reproached   Phillpott   for 
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bringing  "all  t>  < '  upon  them  without  seeing 

anything  c ''t  of  inr  way  in  the  words. 

They  ^^  i'    '  -Iking  and  wranghng  for 

some  time  du^  '^at.  No  one  was  wildly 
enthusiastic  bvu  v  h  the  exception  of  Hythe 
and  Curwea  i^  .v,  actnli'  refused  to  jom 
forces  with  ^    muIvj  . 

"Very  wcl  .'  3:hu  .  a  -entleman  grandly. 
-  Since  we ar^  aha  rr  <■  '  -he  ignored  the  two 
dissentients--"!  shaU  leave  the  kids  alone. 
And  if  the  ^east  asks  u-  about  it  to-morrow, 
I  shall  tell  him  to  do  his  own  work,  and  leave 
us  to  do  ours  !  "  , 

-I  says  to  myself,  says  I,"  murmured 
Spratt  beatifically.  But  as  he  merely 
chuckled  in  his  inside,  without  giving  the  rest 
the  benefit  of  his  reflections,  one  could  have 
imagined  a  more  useful  member  of  the 
community. 
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Mr.  FitzHerbert  might  be  as  dcHcient  as 
Farquhar   said    he   was.     But   in    the   little 
matter  of  self-control   he    might   have  com- 
pared favourably  with  the  lords  of  the  Sixth. 
For   instance,    throughout  the  whole   of  the 
Greek  lesson  next  morning  you  couldn't  have 
gathered  by  any  fluctuation  in  his  voice,  or 
even  by   so  much   as  an  extra  flicker  of  his 
eyelids  that  anything  out  of  the  way  was  tak- 
ing place.     One  could  not  if  one  would,  have 
said  as  much  for  the  young  gentlemen  who 
were  technically  supposed  to  be  situng  at  his 
feet.      Farquhar's   parade   of   self  possession 
was  almost  grotesque,  while  you  could  have 
hung  a  button-hook  on  Nugent's  scorn''  :1  lip. 
Gegechkory's   eyes  were   so   many  po.  its  of 
light,   while   Giffard's   face    was   so    s,  yoden 
that  it  might  have  belonged  to  the  p"ow  of  a 
ship.     Hythe   looked  wretched.  Curwen  was 
drawing  a  portrait  of  the  Doctor  on  his  blot- 
ting-pad with  an  openness  which  robbed  the 
act  of  any   possibility   of  set  off"ence.     Ogle 
sat  shrunk  up.     He   was  doing  all  he  knew 
not   to  catch   the    Doctor's   eye.     The    rest 
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appeared  humpy,  or  nervous  or  simply  self- 
conscious,  according  to  their  several  tempera- 
ments. 

But  the  Doctor  went  on  unmoved.  Only 
he  seemed  to  be  doing  a  good  deal  of  the 
work  himself  this  morning,  as  a  less  agitated 
set  of  pupils  might  have  noticed.  This  was 
fortunate,  as  with  so  much  to  occupy  their 
minds  the  previous  evening,  their  preparation 
had  been  of  the  sketchiest. 

The  lesson  was  over  at  last.  But  the 
Doctor  didn't  give  the  signal  for  dismissal. 
Instead  he  closed  his  book,  and  looked 
quietly,  easily,  composedly,  round  on  them 
all. 

"  Well,  Farquhar  ?  "  he  said. 

Farquhar  was  sitting  down.  But  the  ques- 
tion somehow  brought  him  sharply  to  his  feet. 
He  thrust  his  hands  deep  down  in  his  pockets 
and  gave  the  Head  back  his  look — or  tried  to. 

"  We're  still  of  the  same  opinion,  sir,"  he 
said. 

"  And  that  is  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor. 

Farquhar  would  have  been  just  as  well 
pleased  not  to  have  put  it  into  words.  But 
there  was  that  in  the  question  that  made  the 
response  imperative. 

*'  That  we  refuse  to  punish  the  juniors  at 
your  orders,  sir !  " 

*'  You  have  put  it  quite  plainly,  Farquhar," 
the  Doctor  told  him  in  the  breathless  pause 
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which  followed.  Was  it  only  yesterday  that 
he  had  made  that  friendly,  almost  joking 
reference,  to  the  touchy  individual  who 
fancied  liberties  were  being  taken  with  his 
garments  ?  That  any  lightness  or  even  friend- 
liness would  ever  again  come  their  way  from 
the  inexorable  law-giver,  who  was  looking 
at  them  all  as  though  they  were  small  objects 
a  long  way  off,  hardly  seemed  possible.  But 
in  this  new  mood,  Mr.  FitzHerbert  certainly 
commanded  their  attention  if  he  did  nothing 
else.  Not  a  word,  not  a  syllable,  not  the 
smallest  tightening  of  his  mouth  or  pucker  of 
his  brow  esca^  jd  them. 

"Am  I  to  conclude  that  you  are  speaking 
in  your  own  name  or  in  that  of  the  prefects 
as  a  body  ?  "  he  asked,  and  simple  as  the 
question  was,  it  seemed  to  invest  the  situa- 
tion with  an  uncomfortable  gravity. 

•'  For  all  who  count,  sir,"  answered 
Farquhar,  after  hesitating  a  minute. 

"  Allow  me  to  be  the  judge  of  that,"  said 
the  Head  calmly.  "  Are  there  any  amongst 
you,  gentlemen,  who  are  not  in  agreement 
with  Farquhar's  sentiments  ?  " 

Hythe  got  to  his  feet.  His  face  was  set 
like  a  flint,  but  his  eyes  looked  as  though  he 
was  being  hurt. 

"  I  think  the  prefects  ought  to  take  the 
juniors  on,  sir,    but    I'm  with   them— in— in 
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s  going  to  be,"  he  brought  out. 
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"Very  well,  Hythe,"  the  Doctor  agreed 
impassively. 

Curwen  rose  next,  "  I  don't  hold  with  what 
the  prefects  are  doing  either,  sir,"  he  said. 
"  and  I'm  not  with  them— in  what  it's  going 
to  be." 

This  repetition  of  Hythe's  phrase,  which 
Curwen  had  used  because  he  couldn't  think 
of  anything  else,  sounded  ominous. 

"  Very  well,  Curwen,"  said  the  doctor  as 
before. 

Phillpott  got  up  a  little  uncertainly.  He 
looked  a  shade  more  subdued  than  usual, 
too.  How  could  anyone  possibly  have  per- 
ceived that  all  this  could  have  arisen  from 
that  hot-tempered,  unpremeditated  act  of  his. 

*'  Me,  too,  sir ! "  he  said,  quite  meekly  for 
him. 

The  Doctor  nodded  ever  so  slightly  in  his 
direction.  And  when  Phillpott  sat  down  it 
was  with  the  aggrieved  feeling  that  he  hadn't 
thought  him  worth  even  the  short  answer  he 
had  accorded  to  the  other  two. 

"  I  suppose  1  am  right  in  concluding  that 
the  threat  of  expulsion  would  not  move  you 
from  your  decision,  Farquhar  ? "  asked  the 
Doctor  next. 

The  cold,  dispassionate  question  didn't 
find  Farquhar  altogettier  unprepared.  He 
hadn't  let  things  get  to  this  pass  without 
taking  such  a  contingency  into  review.  Expul- 
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sion  was  the  unassailable  argument  which  a 
head-master  could  always  bring  forward  on 
occasions  like  the  present,  and  which  gave 
him  such  an  unfair  pull  over  his  opponents. 
Farquhar  would  rather  not  be  expelled,  of 
course.  But  he  was  going  away  at  the  end  of 
the  term,  in  any  case,  for  that  three  months' 
visit  to  India.  At  the  end  of  that  time  he 
was  fixed  up  for  Sandhurst.  His  people 
might  not  receive  the  news  with  any  pleasur- 
able emotion,  but  the  joy  of  seeing  him  again 
after  so  long  an  absence  would  surely  be 
enough  to  make  them  willing  to  overlook 
a  little  social  mishap  of  this  kind.  So 
that  he  quite  realised  what  he  was  about 
in  answering : 

"No,  sir!" 

"  So  I  supposed ! "  said  the  Doctor. 
*'  Consideration  for  your  family  or  your  good 
name  would  weigh  nothing  against  having  to 
own  yourself  in  the  wrong." 

His  voice  seemed  to  put  Farquhar  aside  as 
a  person  not  to  be  considered.  He  turned  to 
the  others,  and  not  one  amongst  them  but 
would  have  sworn  that  he  was  directing  his 
remarks  to  him  alone. 

"  Now,  gentlemen  " — the  words  fell  with  a 
steely  sound — "  you  have  chosen  to  defy  me. 
You  have  also  in  the  person  of  your  spokes- 
man been  quite  unallowably  disrespectful. 
Yesterday  I  was  anxious  to  spare  you.     To- 
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day  I  realise  that  this  is  not  a  case  for 
consideration.  Yesterday  I  would  have 
accepted  your  apology.  To-day  I  exact  it. 
And  it  shall  be  as  public  as  your  offence  has 
been.  After  second  lesson  to-morrow  I  shall 
assemble  the  whole  school  in  hall  to  hear 
you  admit  that  you  have  done  my  bidding  in 
the  matter,  and  to  listen  to  such  expressions  of 
your  regret  as  I  shall  consider  fitting." 

They  weren't  on  their  feet,  because  the 
traditions  of  school  life  held.  But  surprise 
and  rage  and  mutinous  resolve  surged  round 
their  ranks  like  a  wave.  Farquhar  had  gone 
absolutely  livid.  Then  he  jumped  to  his  feet, 
every  barrier  of  restraint  gone. 

"  No,  sir,  we "  he  was  beginning. 

"  Hush,  Farquhar  !  "  said  the  Doctor.  He 
had  silenced  the  boy  yesterday  by  that 
lightning  charge  of  his.  He  silenced  him  now 
by  that  one  grave  utterance.  The  excitement 
in  the  room  did  not  die  down,  but  it  became 
stiller.  How  quiet  the  listening  faces  were  ! 
And  how  rigid ! 

*•  Don't  make  any  more  wild,  silly  state- 
ments of  that  kind,  Farquhar,"  said  the 
Doctor  almost  sadly.  "  It  will  only  make  the 
coming  down  harder  for  you.  You  will  do 
exactly  what  I  have  set  you.  I  should 
scarcely  have  said  as  much  as  I  have  unless  I 
was  very  sure  of  my  ground.  You  yourself 
have  urged  that  I  take  the  punishment  of  the 
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juniors  upon  myself.  In  the  event  of  your 
persisting  in  your  refusal  I  shall  most 
certainly  do  so.  And  my  punishment  will  be 
expulsion  !  " 

"  But "  Nugent  was  half  out  of  his  seat. 

That  slight  gesture  of  the  Doctor's  hand 
stopped  the  words  on  his  lip.  "  That  is  my 
ultimatum,  gentlemen,"  he  told  them  uncom- 
promisingly. "You  have  between  now  and 
to-morrow  morning  in  which  to  make  your 
decision.  I  decline  to  discuss  the  matter 
furthur  with  you  till  then.  And  now 
dismiss." 

On  going  out,  Phillpott  managed  to  get 
beside  Hythe,  and  kept  pace  with  him  almost 
humbly. 

"  I  say,"  he  said  after  a  minute.  "  If  the 
kids  had  smoked  you  out  like  that  and  you 
couldn't  get  anyone  to  take  the  thing  up, 
what  should  you  have  done  ?  " 

••Hammered  'em!"  answered  Hythe 
concisely. 

Weil,  I  didn't  mean  to  bring  this  on  the 
little  beggars,  of  course,"  observed  Phillpott 
after  a  minute. 

Hythe  looked  down  at  him.     "  Why    you 

don't  suppose "he  was  beginning  and  then 

stopped  and  laughed.  -  Don't  you  worry,  old 
chap.  They  won't  get  any  more  than  they 
deserve,"  he  observed  with  apparent 
heartlessncss. 
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Up  till  now  the  young  gentlemen  of  the 
Sixth  had  been  so  occupied  with  the  affair  as 
it  affected  themselves  that  not  one  of  them, 
not  even  Giffard  major,  had  given  more  than 
a  passing  thought  to  the  heroes  of  the  exploit. 
They  gave  a  lot  of  thought  to  them  now, 
though.  And  it  was  noticeable  that  they 
didn't  seek  the  common-room  in  a  body  as  they 
had  done  on  a  previous  occasion.  Farquhar 
went  off  moodily  to  his  own  study.  Nugent 
dia  the  same,  arid  when  Berkeley  suggested 
that  Giffard  should  come  and  talk  it  over  with 
him  the  latter  with  a  "  Can't,  I'm  busy !  " 
turned  moodily  on  his  heel. 

One  is  not  to  suppose,  of  course,  that 
though  their  superiors  had  been  oblivious 
of  any  feelings  the  juniors  might  have  on 
the  subject,  that  the  latter  had  been  entirely 
without  them.  Of  coarse,  after  Phillpott's 
recognition  of  them,  neither  Crichton  nor 
Giffard  minor  had  expected  to  get  oft  scot  free. 
Still,  they  were  both  cane-hardened  souls, 
and  a  licking  more  or  less  would  not  have 
made  any  great  odds  to  either  of  them. 

To  their  wonuer  they  heard  nothing  either 
from  Ogle  or  the  Captain  the  first  day.  And 
not  being  sufficiently  up  in  the  secret  history 
of  St.  Osyth's  to  understand  why  they  were 
escaping  their  just  deserts,  they  were  no  little 
astonished.  Afterwards,  when  the  news 
filtered  down — old  Joseph  as  usual  being  the 
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;n   which  they  putX^wfa  Th"  '  Lr:? 
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smoked  innocuous  but  evil  err,  ir  '  ^^ 
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"Your  major  wants  you,"  said  a  school. 
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house  junior,  running  up  to  him  with  the 
message  about  half  an  hour  after  the 
gentleman  in  question  had  assisted  at  the 
interview  with  the  Doctor. 

"Like  his  cheek!"  said  his  minor,  adding 
rather  soberly,  "  Are  you  sure  ?  "  GifTard  the 
elder  was  not  accustomed  to  feel  any  violent 
need  for  the  society  of  this  young  brother  of 
his,  and  would  hardly  have  evoked  his 
presence  gratuitously  without  some  urgent 
reason.  i 

**  Perhaps  the  prefects  are  going  to  spank 
you,  turn  and  turn  about,  and  they've  let  him 
have  the  first  shot  as  he's  your  brother,"  said 
someone,  as  though  Giffard  major  had  been 
accorded  a  privilege. 

Having  aimed  a  random  blow  in  the 
speaker's  direction,  Giffard  minor,  slightly 
sobered  in  spirits,  set  out  for  his  brother's 
study.  After  all,  he  thought  hopefully,  it 
might  only  be  a  letter  from  home.  His 
mother  had  said  something  in  her  last  letter 
about  the  promise  of  a  bull-pup  which,  in  the 
event  of  receiving  she  i:  tended,  with  a  self- 
sacrifice  of  which  only  she  could  have  been 
capable  of,  to  hand  over  to  her  youngest  h  e. 
The  mere  thought  of  getting  news  on  s  a 
an  exhilarating  subject  quickened  the  little 
boy's  steps. 

His  major  v/as  writing  when  he  entered 
and  didn't  look  up,   although  he  must  have 
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come  in.  out  wnen  ne  did  raise 
his  face  at  last  the  expression  nearly  gave 
Giffard  a  fit. 

"  Well,  you've  done  it  this  time,  you  young 
scamp!"  growled  the  elder.  "You're  to  be 
bunked !  " 

"Bunked!  I  don't  believe  it!"  cried 
Giffard  mmor,  going  rather  white  about  the 
gills  nevertheless. 

"Oh,  don't  you  ?  "  asked  his  brother,  glad 
to  find  something  he  could  fall  foul  upon  in 
the  answer.  "  Then  take  that !  "  He  lifted 
his  hand  for  a  cuff,  which  if  it  had  come  off 
would  have  made  the  little  boy's  ears  tingle 
to  a  pretty  tune.  But  he  let  it  fall  again 
without  striking.  ^ 

"Is  it  for— the  brimstone  an'  that,  Dick'  " 
In  the  sore  trouble  the  little  boy  slipped  back 
into  the  home  name. 

"Yes,  and  for  cheeking  monitors,  and 
crocking  up  the  school  property,  and  for 
making  such  a  sickening  little  idiot  of 
yourself  that  the  place  is  glad  to  be  rid  of 
you,  said  the  elder  sourly.  To  get  all  these 
httle  courtesies  off  his  chest  appeared  to 
altord  him  some  relief. 

"But  I  can't  be  bunked,  Dick,"  protested 

fhing?"'°'  '''^^^^'   "^^""'^  ^°"  ^"^  ^"y- 

"  No,  I  can't,  and  I  wouldn't  if  I  could  " 
answered  the  elder  brother,  knowing  all  the 
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time  that  this  was  not  correct,  and  that  he 
was  going  to  do  something  very  soon. 

"  What  will  they  say  at  home,  though, 
Dick  ?  "  asked  the  youngster  with  a  suspicious 
tremble  in  his  voice.  Who  could  ever  have 
supposed  that  so  great  a  brave  could  have  got 
as  near  to  tears  as  this. 

"  You  should  have  thought  of  that  before  1" 
retorted  his  senior  crustily. 

The  little  boy  swung  his  foot  aimlessly  to 
and  fro  for  a  minute.  •'  Mother  was  going 
to  give  me  that  bull-pup  Colonel  Gucrin 
promised  her,"  he  said,  almost  to  himself. 

It  sounded  as  though  he  was  afraid  that  in 
the  light  of  present  events  the  offering  would 
be  withheld.  But  the  elder  boy  understood 
him  right  enough.  A  mother  who  could  give 
away  a  bull-pup  that  she  might  have  kept  for 
herself,  wasn't  the  sort  of  mother  to — well 
have  her  offspring  returned  on  her  hands  in 
quite  that  way. 

"  Here,  get  out  of  my  study,  you  snivelling 
little  ass!"  stormed  his  elder,  for  only  answer, 
however. 

Considering  that  it  was  by  his  own  request 
that  the  little  boy  had  sought  the  shelter  of 
his  most  inhospitable  walls  in  the  first 
instance,  the  injunction  was  to  say  the  least  of 
it  unjust.  But  that  Giffard  major's  bark  was 
worse  than  his  bite  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  he  followed  the  little  boy  from  the 
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study  and  that  the   trend  of  h'     steps   lay 
towards  the  Captain's  study. 

Unlike  GifTard  major,  Nugent  did  not  make 
any  claim  on  his  juniors'  company.  It  would 
certainly  have  been  contrary  to  his  usual 
practice  to  have  done  so  in  the  case  of  the 
Admirable,  sinc^;  most  of  his  advances  in  that 
young  gentleman's  direction  were  with  the 
express  purjiose  of  shovelling  him  off.  He 
hoped  the  younrir  hoy  wouldn't  come  to-day. 
But  he  knew  he  wouM,    11  the  same. 

Not  so  vcrv  Ion-  after  the  Doctor  had 
delivered  that  alt  in.  itutn  of  his,  there  came  a 
knock  at  Nugent' s  study  door  which  he 
recognised,  although  the  jauntiness  seemed  to 
have  gone  out  of  it  somehow. 

•'  What  do  you  want  ?  I'm  busy  !  "  Nui-  ".■>. 
called  out  ungraciously. 

••  Please,  Nugent,  do  let  me  come  in,  1  0 
Admirable  called  back. 

•'  All  right  then,"  said  Nugent  unwil'.mgiy. 
He  hadn't  been  working,  really,  but  he  pulled 
forward  a  book  and  affected  to  be  engaged 
in  it. 

But  when  the  Admirable  had  come  in, 
there  didn't  seem  to  be  any  particular  reason 
for  his  visit.  His  brown  face  hadn't  whitened 
like  Giffard  minor's,  and  as  for  crying,  no  one 
on  earth  had  ever  seen  him  do  that.  But 
Nugent,  looking  at  him  from  under  his  lids, 
saw    in    a    minute   that   he   knew,    and   that 
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despite  his  elaborate  pretence  of  indifference, 
was  taking  it  rather  hard  too. 

Now,  for  the  last  year  or  so  Nugent  had 
seen  more  of  the  Middle  School  boy  than 
their  respective  positions  in  the  school 
warranted.  Yet  with  that  curious  reticence 
that  characterises  school  friendships  the 
Admirable  had  told  him  very  little  about  his 
home  life.  Giving  his  mind  to  the  matter 
now,  he  remembered  that  the  boy's  mother 
was  dead  and  that  his  father  was  something 
or  other  on  a  railway  abroad. 

"  Oh,  stop  messing  about  with  my  books  !  " 
he  said  testily,  after  a  minute.  "  You  must 
know  them  by  heart  by  this  time.  What  do 
you  want  ? " 

"  Nothing !  "  answered  the  Admirable 
drearily.  But  in  spite  (  f  his  churlish  re- 
ception he  didn't  go. 

"If  you've  come  to  jaw  about  your  precious 
chimney  climbing,  perhaps  you'll  like  to  hear 
that  I  think  what  you're  getting  for  it'll  serve 
you  jolly  well  right.  And  if  you  had  broken 
your  neck  over  the  business  I  don't  know  that 
anyone  here  would  have  been  the  loser." 
This  from  Nugent,  in  a  voice  that  would 
have  turned  milk  sour. 

The  Admirable  began  to  play  nonchalantly 
with  the  tassel  of  the  window  blind.  "  Oh,  I 
don't  mind,"  he  said.  But  Nugent  knew 
better  than  to  believe  that. 
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'Let's  see,  your  father's  in  China,  isn't 
he?"  he  asked,  remembering  more  of 
Crichton's  domestic  history  as  he  proceeded. 
"  Yes,"  answered  the  Admirable.  «'  But 
there'll  be  the  girls  and  the  kids  at  home— not 
that  I  care !  " 

"  Well,  I  hope  your  father'll  write  and  tell 
you  what  he  thinks  about  you,"  observed 
Nugent  uncharitably. 

'•  Oh,  he  will,  don't  be  afraid  !  "  answered 
the  Admirable.  He  had  begun  to  try  how 
high  up  in  the  air  the  window  tassel  could  be 
made  to  go. 

"  Well,  I'm  off.  I  can't  stick  a  chap  like 
you  any  longer,"  said  the  elder  boy,  getting  to 
his  feet  with  an  impatient  jerk. 

"  May  I  stay  here,  Nugent  ?  "  asked  his 
visitor,  almost  wistfully.  "The  chaps  are 
at  me  so  outside  to  get  to  know  things." 

"  Well,  I  wonder  they  want  to  come  within 
a  dozen  yards  of  a  waster  like  you,"  said  his 
elder  severely.  "  Still,  you  can  stay,  if  you 
like." 

No  one  could  say  that  he  had  handled  the 
younger  boy  very  gently.  But  by  a  curious 
coincidence  his  footsteps  led  him  to  the  same 
place  that  Giffard's  had  done. 

When  Giffard  entered  the  Captain's  study 
he  found  the  latter  sitting  on  the  edge  of  his 
bed  doing  nothing.  Giffard  wouldn't  have 
intruded  on  him  just  then  for  the  world  if  he 
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could  have  helped  it.  He  knew  how  Farquhar 
must  be  feeling,  and  he  hated  the  job  before 
him. 

"I  say,  Farquhar,  that  young  brother  of 
mine "  he  began  awkwardly. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right,"  answered  Farquhar 
gruffly,  and  without  raising  his  eyes.  "  Send 
him  along  any  time  you  like  and  I'll  give  him 
his  licking.     I'm  not  such  a  cad  as  that !  " 

As  there  didn't  seem  anything  more  to  say, 
Giffard  didn't  say  it.  But  he  found  himself 
liking  Farquhar  better  in  this  hour  of  his 
abasement  than  he  had  ever  done  before. 

When  Nugent  arrived,  Farquhar  was 
sitting  in  just  the  same  place.  He  hadn't 
stirred. 

«•  Sorry  to  disturb  you,  Farquhar,"  Nugent 
began.  "  But  it's  about  that  little  animal 
Crichton.  He  deserves  all  he  gets,  of  course. 
Still,  if  you  could  see  your  way " 

'*  Oh,  I  saw  my  way  the  minute  St.  George 
spoke,  of  course,"  Farquhar  assured  him  with 
a  hard  laugh.  "  It's  not  likely  that  I'd  let  the 
kids  in  for  that.  The  brute  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about  when  he  said  he'd  make  me 
cave  in.  You  can  send  the  Admirable  along 
now.  The  other  little  beast's  just  about 
due." 

He  got  off  the  bed  to  hunt  up  his  cane  as 
he  spoke.  It  seemed  to  put  some  heart  into 
him. 
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"  Thanks,  old  chap,"  answered  Nugent,  in  a 
more  friendly  tone  than  Farquhar  had  ever 
yet  heard  from  him. 

The  public  apology  was  a  bitter  pill  to  look 
forward  to.  And  when  next  morning  old 
Joseph  brought  him  the  message  that  the 
Doctor  was  waiting  for  them  in  hall,  not  one 
of  them  but  would  rather  have  faced  the 
dentist  twenty  times  over.  Hythe  accom- 
panied them  as  a  matter  of  course  in  that 
inglorious  pilgrimage;  Curwen  didn't.  He 
sat  in  his  accustomed  place  an  interested,  and 
apparently  unmoved,  spectator  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

Perhaps  nothing  had  ever  seemed  to  take 
quite  such  a  long  time  as  that  walk  from  the 
door  to  the  Doctor's  desk.  And  certainly 
nothing  in  all  their  experience  had  ever  been 
quite  so  humiliating. 

The  Doctor  was  not  at  his  desk,  he  was 
standing  up  before  it,  very  straight  and  stern. 
His  face,  in  its  young  austere  beauty,  looked 
more  like  the  St.  George's  than  ever. 

Farquhar  stepped  out  a  little  from  the 
rest.  And  looking  up  found  what  he  had  to 
say  easier  than  he  could  have  suppr^scd 
possible. 

"  We've  done  what  you  said,  sir.  And  I'm 
sorry  we  didn't  do  it  before." 

Really  it  sounded  more  than  a  formal 
apology.     The  Head  seemed  to  think  so,  any- 
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way,  and  his  mouth  curved  into  a  smile  more 
warm  and  cordial  and  human  than  anything 
the  pictured  St.  George  could  ever  have 
achieved. 

"  Better  late  than  never,  Farquhar,"  he 
said.  "And  we  will  let  that  close  the  incident. 
Dismiss  all !  " 

There  was  something  quite  sharp  and 
peremptory  in  the  last  order.  The  new 
Doctor  evidently  wasn't  the  sort  to  gloat  over 
a  fallen  enemy  or  to  give  anyone  else  a  chance 
of  doing  so  for  long,  either.  But  the  school 
got  quite  used  to  these  little  lapses  into 
humanity  on  the  part  of  its  Head-master  in 
time. 
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If  the  various  threads  of  school  interest 
have  been  dropped  during  the  previous 
chapters,  it  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  every- 
thing had  had  to  give  way  to  that  tremendous, 
breathless  struggle  with  the  Doctor.  Each 
event,  as  it  happened,  had  been  the  direct 
outcome  of  the  previous  one.  There  had 
been  no  breathing  space,  as  it  were,  between 
the  moment  when  Mr.  FitzHerbert  had  got  to 
business,  to  the  moment  when,  in  the  person 
of  its  prefects,  he  had  made  St.  Osyth's 
answer  to  the  rein.  During  the  process  of 
that  Homeric  combat  the  whole  world  had 
stood  still.  Nothing  else  had  seemed  to 
matter.  And  it  says  something  for  its 
absorbing  interest  that  while  it  lasted,  Sam- 
borne  had  talked  about  it  instead  of  footer, 
and  Gegechkory  had  almost  forgotten  the 
existence  of  his  cherished  Brotherhood. 

Whether  they  liked  the  Doctor  or  not,  he 
was  henceforward  a  person  to  be  feared,  or  as 
a  Bleater  would  have  said,  "  minded."  This 
fact  once  accepted,  St.  Osyth's  had  time  to 
turn  its  attention  to  its  own  personal  concerns. 
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There  were  the  house-matches  to  be  brought 
to  a  finish — not  that  there  was  ever  much 
doubt  about  the  result.  As  everyone  could  have 
told  you  at  the  start,  the  school-house  came 
out  first,  with  Doctor's  following  a  good 
second,  tiie  Hittites  nowhere,  and  Yago's 
hopelessly  left.  There  was  the  great  scholar- 
ship examination,  not  much  more  than  a 
week  ahead  of  them.  There  were  the 
terminal  examinations,  which  now  that  they 
had  time  to  think  about  them,  loomed  in  the 
near  future  like  a  black  cloud.  There  was 
the  agreeable  realisation  for  Ayscough  and 
his  fellows  that  they  belonged  to  a  house 
without  a  head.  There  was  also  a  sudden 
and  altogether  unaccountable  recognition  on 
the  part  of  Giffard  major  of  the  claims  of 
English  Literature  on  his  consideration. 

Now,  there  had  never  been  anything  in 
Giffard's  previous  life  to  prepare  one  for  such 
a  conversion  on  his  part.  He  had  a  good 
memory,  and  a  bright,  surface  cleverness, 
which  made  him  take  to  things  like  irregular 
verbs,  for  instance,  like  a  duck  to  water,  and 
enabled  him  to  give  the  very  best  account  of 
himself  in  an  examination.  But  he  never 
made  any  pretence  of  considering  book- 
learning,  however  easily  it  came  to  him,  as 
anything  but  a  task,  and  an  unwelcome 
interruption  to  the  real  life  outside.  That  he 
would  have  voluntarily  given  up  any  hours  he 
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could  have  put  into  the  games,  to  the  pursuit 
of  general  culture,  would  never  have  been 
believed  by  his  contemporaries.  It  was 
perhaps  because  he  realised  this  that  he 
made  Bunge  his  sole  confidant. 

Bunge  was  delighted  to  see  him,  of  course, 
when  he  strolled  casually  into  his  study,  on 
the  afternoon  following  the  Doctor's  coup 
d'etat.  Being  only  a  Fifth  form  fellow, 
Bunge  naturally  viewed  the  visit  in  the  light 
of  an  agreeable  condescension  on  Giffard's 
part.  And  his  visitor  seemed  in  a  par- 
ticularly affable  mood  too. 

"  How  ripping  it  must  be,  to  be  as  clever 
as  you  are,  Bunge  — in  English  literature, 
I  mean,"  he  added  hurriedly,  evidently 
afraid  that  without  this  qualification  his 
visitor  would  have  taken  his  remark  for 
sarcasm. 

"  Am  I  ? "  asked  Bunge,  surprised,  but 
flattered.  "I  run  the  Debating  Society,  of 
course,  and  I've  read  a  frightful  lot  of  novels, 
if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"Well,  they're  literature,  aren't  they?" 
asked  Giffard. 

"  I  suppose  so,"  answered  Bunge,  though  it 
is  possible  that  his  father,  the  reviewer,  might 
have  returned  another  answer. 

"  Would  you  remember  which  book  the 
Johnnies  you  read  about  belong  to,  by  just 
hearing  their   names?"   questioned   Giffard, 
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with  what  seemed  a  really  touching  interest 
in  Bunge's  attainments. 

"  Rather  !  "  said  Bunge,  with  a  confidence 
which,  however,  was  quite  justified. 

"Well,  I'll  just  put  you  through  your 
paces,"  said  Giffard  playfully.  "  Who  was 
Eugene  Courvoisier,  now  ?  " 

P,unge  thought  a  minute.  *'  Why,  wasn't 
he  that  fiddling  chap  m  *  The  First  Violin  '  ?" 
lie  asked  eagerly. 

Giffard  didn't  commit  himself  in  words. 
But  his  smiling  nod  seemed  to  give  assent. 
"  And  Baron  Gondremark  ?  "  he  questioned 
further,  with  an  air  of  wishing  to  see  Bunge 
still  further  surpass  himself. 

"Why,  that  German  beggar  who  bossed 
the  show  in  '  Prince  Otto,'  of  course,"  Bunge 
told  him  triumphantly. 

Giffard  looked  as  delighted  over  this 
utterance  as  a  mother  over  the  crowings  of 
her  first  baby. 

"  How  fine  to  know  all  that !  "  he  said 
enviously.     "  And  how  jolly  useful !  " 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that ! " 
demurred  Bunge,  who  up  till  now  hadn't 
discovered  anything   strikingly   utilitarian  in 

his  erudition. 

"  Whenever  I  hear  anyone  jawing  about  a 
person  in  a  book  and  I  can't  place  him,  I 
feel  such  a  fool !  "  Giffard  volunteered. 

How  easily  one  may  misjudge  one's  fellow 
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creatures.  Without  this  explicit  avowal, 
Bunge  would  never  have  credited  his  com- 
panion  with  so  acute  a  sensitiveness. 

•'  Should  you  mind  if  I  sometimes  came 
and  asked  you  which  books  they  come  in  ?  " 
asked  Giffard  with  astonishing  meekness. 

"Of  course  I  shouldn't  mind,  Giffard," 
answered  Bunge,  who,  on  the  contrary,  wL 
immensely  gratified  by  the  request.  "  But  how 
shall  you  know  the  names,  if  you  don't  know 
the  books  ?  " 

The  question  was  not  an  unnatural  one. 
But  Giffard  seemed  prepared  for  it  somehow. 
•'  Oh,  I  mean  names  that  are  floating  about 
in  the  air,  you  know— or  that  the  chaps 
mention  to  me  in  conversation,"  he  explained 
airily. 

Having  again  received  Bunge's  assurances 
that  he  would  do  all  in  his  power  to  remedy 
those  defects  in  Giffard's  education,  which  it 
seemed  were  preying  on  his  mind,  the  Sixth 
Form  boy  took  his  departui ;;.  But  it  was 
wonderful  how  many  names  seemed  to  be 
floating  about  in  the  air  just  then,  or  form- 
ny  topics  of  conversation  among  Giffard's 
friends.  The  latters'  taste  in  novels  seemed 
fairly  catholic,  too,  if  one  were  to  judge 
by  the  widely  divergent  characters  whose 
permanent  address  Giffard  was  anxious  to 
discover. 

But  the  odd  thing  was  that  Gifferd's  efforts 
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at  self-improvement  stopped  almost  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  begun.  And  when 
Bunge  had  added  to  his  store  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  some  fifty  story-book 
celebrities,  thev  ceased  altogether. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Bleaters,  Yaegcrs 
did  not  enjoy  their  present  democratic 
condition  for  very  long.  For  the  day  after 
Hythe  had  taken  part  in  that  historic  march, 
the  Doctor  sent  for  him.  He  was  friendly 
enough.  But  what  he  had  to  say  was 
sufficiently  startling.  It  came  on  the  boy 
without  the  slightest  preparation,  too. 

♦'  I  want  you  to  be  head  of  Mr.  Yago's 
house,    Hythe,    instead    of    Ogle,"    he    told 

him. 

Hythe  made  a  rapid  readjustment  of  his 
bearings.     Then  he  said  "  Yes,  sir,"  stoically 

enough. 

It  was  the  answer  to  an  order,  not  a 
request,  and  the  Doctor  was  glad  that  Hythe 
had  the  sense  to  understand  it  like  that. 

•'  You  don't  Hke  it  ?  "  he  asked,  and  then 
added  in  his  impulsive  way,  "  But  you 
needn't  answer  that,  my  boy.  I  know,  quite 
well,  you  don't.  I  don't  expect  you  to.  But 
we've  all  got  to  face  unpleasant  tasks  some- 
times. And  one  doesn't  give  the  leadership 
of  a  forlorn  hope   to  the  person  one  trusts 

least." 

"  But,  Ogle,  sir  ?  "  protested  Hythe. 
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"Not  your  affair,  Hythe,"  the  Doctor 
warned  him,  thou^^h  not  unkindly.  "  Ogle's 
punishment  is  between  himself  and  me,  ^md 
out  of  your  jurisdiction  altogether.  '  You 
must  let  no  sentimental  considerations  of  that 
kind  stand  between  you  and  the  clear  duty  I 
nave  set  you." 

Hythe  didn't  pursue  the  subject.  And  the 
Doctor  in  his  rapid,  concise  way  managed  to 
get  a  good  deal  of  meaning  packed  into  the 
next  few  sentences. 

"  Now,  my  dear  boy,   I  know  what  lies  in 
front  of  you.     But  I  am  not  going  to  tell  you 
what  to  do  or  how  to  do  it.     If  you  succeed 
no  one  will   be   more   pleased    than   myself 
But  remember   winning  the  game  is   a   very 
little  matter  compared  to  playing  it,  in  my 
eyes.     Don't  hit  soft,  whatever  you  do.     And 
Classic  though  you  are,  you  may  find  time 
to    remember    that    the    majority    of    those 
you    are   going    amongst,    though    Moderns 
are  human  beings  like  yourself,  and  belong 
equally   to  St.    Osyth's.     And  if  you   could 
induce  them  to  adopt  the  same  view,  even  at 
the   risk   of   its   going   to   their   heads,  there 
would  be  no  harm  done." 

''Very  well,  sir,"  said  Hythe,  with  that 
little  gnn  about  his  mouth  which  the  cryptic 
beauty  of  the  Doctor's  utterances  generally 
brought  there. 

"  That   is   all,    I    think,    Hythe,"   said  the 
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Doctor.  "  I  will  have  a  study  prepared  for 
you.  You  can  move  into  your  new  quarters 
to-morrow." 

But  Hythe  lingered  an  instant.  "  My 
father's  always  been  rather  keen  on  my  being 
in  the  school-house,  sir,"  he  said,  as  one  who 
would  offer  a  friendly  warning  of  difficulties  in 
that  quarter. 

"  I  will  arrange  it  with  your  father.  That 
will  be  all  right,  my  boy,"  the  Doctor  told 
him.  But  for  the  first  time  in  their 
acquaintanceship,  Hythe  seemed  to  doubt 
his  powers. 

That  evening,  the  Doctor  wrote  a  long 
letter  to  Hythe  pere,  explaining  his  views  at 
length.  The  next  day,  with  the  promptitude 
which  had  always  marked  his  business- 
dealings,  that  gentleman  appeared  at  the 
school. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a  person  who 
had  managed  to  get  the  whip  hand  of  St. 
Osyth's  would  find  the  task  of  persuading 
Mr.  Hythe  beyond  him.  But  it  was  a 
tough  job.  Reginald  Taunton's  parent 
wished  to  know  exactly  the  Head's  reason  for 
the  step,  and  his  deep-seated  suspicions  that 
his  son  was  being  bereft  of  the  society  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  relegated  to  that  of  an 
inferior  order  of  beings,  had  to  be  allayed 
before  he  would  begin  to  even  consider  the 
matter.     Indeed,  it  was  only  by  the  Doctor's 
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adroitly  bringing  in  that  Malet's  uncle  was  a 
bishop,  and  Phillpott's  father  in  Parliament, 
that  he  was  finally  induced  to  give  his 
consent. 

As  Mr.  Hythe  had  started  for  St.  Osyth's 
immediately  on  receipt  of  the  Doctor's  letter, 
he  had  had  no  time  to  inform  his  son  of  his 
movements.  Thus  he  arrived  at  that  moment 
in  the  latter's  career  when  he  was  occupied  in 
the  domestic  work  of  removing,  or  rather  in 
directing  the  school  porter  where  to  place 
those  luxurious  extra  trappings,  in  the  way 
of  easy  chairs  and  rugs,  which  had  excited 
Gegechkory's  envy.  His  books  he  carried 
over  himself. 

The  Doctor  invited  Mr.  Hythe  to  stay 
and  dine  with  him  that  evening.  But  the 
latter,  though  gratified,  declined.  He  must  get 
home,  he  said.  He  hadn't  been  feeling  very 
well,  lately.  Oh,  there  was  nothing  really  the 
matter  with  him,  of  course.  He  was  only  a 
little  run  down.  Reggie  and  he  were  going 
to  Nice  as  soon  as  the  holidays  began,  and 
that  would  soon  put  him  to  rights. 

"  Well,  you  would  like  to  see  your  son,  of 
course,"  said  the  Doctor.  '«  Joseph  will  show 
you  to  his  study.  Will  you  tell  him,  from 
me,   that   he    may   be    with    you   until    you 
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he  bade  his  host  adieu,  "  that  the  trustees 
showed  some  sense  in  choosing  you,  and  that 
the  school's  got  the  right  man  in  the  right 
place,  this  time.  Not  but  what  you  look  over 
and  a  bit  young  for  the  job,  though." 

"  Well,  that's  a  disadvantage  that  time  will 
mend  every  day,  won't  it,  Mr.  Hythe  ?  "  said 
the  Doctor,  laughingly  shaking  hands  with 
him,  in  a  way  that  wasn't  calculated  to  give 
the  worthy  tailor  any  greater  impression  of 
his  age. 

The  Doctor  had  told  Joseph  to  conduct 
Mr.  Hythe  to  his  son's  study.  But  the  latter, 
though  of  course  fully  cognisant  of  the  fact 
that  owing  to  recent  upheavals,  Yago's  was 
now  to  be  Master  Hythe's  permanent  abode, 
didn't  know  that  the  transference  of  his 
effects  had  begun  already.  Thus  it  was  that 
he  conducted  Master  Hythe's  parent  to  the 
school-house  instead  of  to  his  son's  new 
address.  Mr.  Hythe  dismissed  him  at  the 
outside  door,  however.  Joseph's  manner, 
which  seemed  to  have  taken  to  itself  all  his 
old  master's  pomposity,  wasn't  such  as  to 
make  him  an  ideal  cicerone.  Still,  a  side 
glimpse  he  got  of  the  colour  of  the  coin 
which  Mr.  Hythe  had  pressed  into  his  hand 
made  him  slightly  unbend. 

Mr.  Hythe  quite  enjoyed  making  his  way 
upstairs  alone.  He  dwelt  lingeringly  and  with 
a  guileless  pleasure   on  the  old  stone  steps, 
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trodden  into  great  hollows  in  the  middle,  by 
the  faithful  feet  of  the  British  aristocracy. 
But  advancing  along  the  corridor,  and  turn- 
ing the  handle  of  the  door  to  which  he  had 
been  directed,  he  found  a  dismantled  and 
comparatively  empty  room. 

Yet  Mr.  Hythe  glanced  round  it  with  a 
species  of  reverence.  In  any  other  place,  he 
would  have  had  the  heartiest  contempt  for  the 
plain  regulation  furniture  it  contained.  But 
the  fact  that  it  was  St.  Osyth's  furniture 
invested  it  with  something  not  unlike  a  halo. 
Even  the  little  iron  bedstead,  which  had  been 
slept  on  by  his  son,  but  which  would  now 
presumably  be  occupied  by  some  budding 
representative  of  the  nobility,  enchained  his 
attention. 

But  sine*  even  he  could  not  linger  for 
ever  in  the  little  bare  room,  and  since  he 
wanted  to  see  his  son  with  an  eagerness  and 
yearning  that  surprised  himself,  and  that 
perhaps  had  something  to  do  with  the  low 
state  of  health  which  he  had  half  confessed 
to  ♦■he  Doctor,  he  came  out  again  into  the 
c.  idor.  He  heard  voices  in  an  opposite 
study  a  few  yards  to  the  left,  and  making  his 
way  there,  knocked  at  the  door. 

In  answer  to  a  lusty,  "  Come  in,"  he 
entered,  to  find  a  condition  of  things  which 
filled  his  soul  with  an  almost  infantile 
admiration.       A    handsome    rod-haired   boy 
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was  perched  on  the  arm  of  a  basket  chair: 
another  boy,  a  tall,  pale,  aristocratic  youth, 
Mr.  Hythe's  beau  ideal  of  a  young  nobleman, 
was  lolling  on  the  broad  window-seat.  There 
was  a  tea-pot  without  a  spout  on  the  table, 
and  a  kettle  singing  on  the  fire,  while  a 
youngei,  and  obviously  deferential  boy,  was 
dutifully  engaged  in  toasting  muffins  for  the 
pair.  It  was  almost  an  idyllic  tableau  of 
St.  Osyth's  taking  its  ease.  And  both  these 
young  bucks,  in  all  probability,  bosom  friends 
of  his  Gon's,  too !  Mr.  Hythe  quite  beamed 
upon  them. 

It  was  Giflfard's  study,  but  Nugent  hap- 
pened to  be  in  at  the  time,  having  come 
on  the  Admirable's  behalf  to  arrange  with 
Giffard  about  the  share  of  the  costs  to  be 
borne  by  his  minor,  in  that  matter  of  making 
good  the  damage  to  the  school  property 
v/hich  the  Doctoi  had  so  heartlessly  decreed. 
The  consultation  was  a  lengthy  one,  neither 
the  elder  nor  the  younger  Giffard  ever  being 
overburdened  with  pocket-money,  and  as 
Sandford,  Giffard's  fag,  was  in  the  act  of 
making  tea  Nugent  had  stopped  to  partake 
of  the  cheering  beverage.  Thus  it  was  he, 
too,  came  in  for  a  share  of  Mr.  Hythe's 
smiling  regard. 

The  spectacle  of  a  florid  gentleman,  in  a 
grey  frock  coat,  with  nnutton-chop  whiskers, 
and  a  corpulent  presence,  gazing  at  them  with 
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a  look  of  almost  affection,  from  the  doorway, 
not  unnaturally  took  the  occupants  of  the 
study  slightly  aback. 

"  Can  we  do  anything  for  you,  sir?  "  asked 
Nugent,  who  was  the  first  to  find  his  voice. 
His  tone  wasn't  as  polite  as  the  words,  per- 
haps.  Being  translated  it  might  almost  have 
conveyed,  "When  you've  finished  staring, 
my  elderly  friend,  you'll  perhaps  kindly  tell  us 
your  business,  and  get  out !  " 

But  in  his  present  appreciative  mood  Mr. 
Hythe  was  far  from  taking  the  question 
amiss. 

"  Now,  that's  manners!"  he  observed,  really 
meaning  it,  too.  "  And  since  you're  so  oblig- 
ing, young  gentleman,  you  can  do  me  the 
favour  of  telling  me  where  I'm  likely  to  find 
my  son  ?  " 

"  Your  son,  sir  ?  "  they  asked  enquiringly. 

"Oh,  you'll  know  him,  when  I  mention 
him,"  answered  Mr.  Hythe,  almost  banter- 
ingly.     "  His  name  is  Hythe  !  " 

He  had  the  air  of  having  presented  them 
with  an  agreeable  surprise.  Nugent  smiled 
back  rather  vaguely.  Hythe  junior  wasn't  an 
Adon-  ,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  of  course, 
but  with  his  quiet  manner,  and  steady  eyes, 
you  could  never  by  any  possibility  have  mis- 
taken his  class.  And  it  wasn't  the  class  of 
the  individual  in  the  grey  frock-coat. 

Mr.    Hythe,     still     beaming     upon    them, 
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advanced  a  little  way  into  the  study,  sur- 
veying it,  and  them,  with  an  innocent 
inquisitiveness. 

"  And  what  might  your  names  be>  young 
gentlemen  ?  "  he  asked  with  eager  interest. 
"  I'll  be  bound  I've  heard  my  son  mention 
'em.  I  hear  a  good  many  of  your  names,  of 
course,  him  having  so  many  friends  here.  I 
often  say  to  him,  '  Why  don't  you  have 
your  companions  to  stay  with  you  in  the 
holidays,  my  boy  ? '  But  he  never  does, 
somehow — seems  to  find  his  old  dad  sufificient 
company !" 

In  communicating  this  artless  trait  of  his 
son's,  Mr.  Hythe  was  evidently  under  the 
impression  that  his  audience  was  a  highly 
sympathetic  one.  Giffard  stared  up  at 
Nugent,  helplessly.  He  was  quite  unequal 
to  cope  with  a  situation  of  this  kind.  But 
Nugent  gave  him  an  unexpected  lead.  Look- 
ing up  at  Mr.  Hythe,  without  a  trace  of  his 
usual  superciliousness,  he  said  politely  : 

"  My  name's  Nugent,  sir,  and  my  friend 
here  is  Giffard." 

"  I've  heard  of  you  both,"  Mr.  Hythe 
assured  them  affably.  "  You're  a  nephew  of 
Colonel  Nugent's,  aren't  you  ? "  he  added, 
turning  to  the  spokesman.  "  A  very  nice 
gentleman,  too,  I've  always  found  him, 
though  a  trifle  particular.  I  know  him,  y  a 
see,   though   only   in    a    business    way — but 
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perhaps  my  son  wouldn't  like  me  mentioning 
that  here  !  " 

"He  wouldn't  mind,  sir,"  Nugen^  assured 
him.  "  Catch  Hythe  caring  about  a  little 
thing  like  that!  " 

"  He  always  was  peculiar,  that  way,"  Mr. 
Hythe  admitted.  "And  you,  young  gentle- 
man  "—this  to  Giffard— "  would  you  be  any 
relation,  now,  to  Sir  William  Giffard  of 
Framlingham  Abbey  ?  " 

"  He's  my  father,  sir,"  Giffard  told  him. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Mr.  Hythe,  pleasantly 
impressed,  "  and  both  of  you  friends  of  mv 
son !  "  ^ 

As  he  nodded  to  himself,  once  or  twice,  in 
innocent  gratification,  Nugent  directed  a  look 
from  the  teapot  to  Giffard,  which,  although  it 
astonished  that  young  gentleman  consider- 
ably, coming  from  such  a  source,  did  not 
admit  of  any  doubt  as  to  its  meaning.  But 
though  it  wasn't  his  own  idea,  nobody  could 
have  said  more  politely  than  he  did  : 

••  Won't  you  sit  down  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea,  sir?  Hythe's  safe  to  be  >>ack  to  his 
study  in  a  minute  or  two— he's  just  cut  across 
to  Yaegers  with  some  of  his  things.  And 
anyway,  if  he  isn't,  I'll  hunt  him  up  for 
you." 

"  Well,  I  don't  mind  if  I  do  !  "  answered 
Mr.  Hythe  as  pleased  as  a  child  at  the 
invitation.      He   sat   down   in   the   big   easy 
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chair  which  Giffard  vacated,  and  with  one 
scion  of  the  landed  gentry  of  England  to  pour 
out  his  tea,  and  another  to  hand  him  muffins — 
Nugent  had  dismissed  Sandford  by  a  nod  at 
ai.  early  stage  of  the  interview — he  enjoyed 
himself  very  much  indec^. 

This  cheerful  environment  naturally  led 
him  to  talk  about  his  son.  It  was  a  subject 
from  which  he  could  never  very  long  keep 
away. 

"  Was  Reggie  at  all  bashful,  when  he  first 
came  among  all  you  yojng  gentlemen  ?  "  he 
asked  with  naive  curiosity. 

"  He  didn't  show  it!"    Nugent  assured  him. 

"  Called  me  Ginger,  first  go  off,  sir,"  said 
Giffard,  nobly  sacrificing  himself  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  Hythe  laughed  aloud.  *'  Think  of 
that,  now  I  "  he  said  deli,c;hted'y.  "  Called 
you  Ginger !  Well,  well  !  "  he  seemed  to 
think  the  joke  such  a  good  one  that  Giffard 
began  to  wonder  why  he  had  always  missed 
seeing  its  point. 

But  childish  as  he  w« ;  on  this  one  subject, 
Mr.  Hythe  possessed  another  side.  And  his 
natural  shrewdness  made  him  adapt  himself 
now  to  his  companw 

"  Talking  about  your  uncle.  Master  Nugent," 
he  said  with  a  chuckle,  "  I  don't  mind  telling 
you  a  story  about  him,  when  he  wasn't  so 
very  much  older  than  you  are  now,  if  you'll 
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promiso  not  to  ^Wo.  mc  away.  I  had  it  from 
my  partner,  who's  a  much  oidcr  man  than 
me,  and  who  had  th«;  honour  of  scrvin-,'  your 
uncle  when  he  )  as  a  boy,  here  at  school. 
He  used  to  order  as  many  suits  of  clothes  as 
he  any  ways  dared  to  from  him,  and  it  was  odd 
if  he  didn't  find  a  couple  of  sovcreii^ns  in  the 
trousers  pockets  of  each  of  them,  wliich  were 
chaigrd  up  to  his  grandfather  in  the  bill !  " 

One  can  imagine  w-tji  what  fond  satisfac- 
tion the  Colonel's  dutiful  nephew  listened  to 
this  idyl'x  anecdote. 

Though  Mr.  Hythe's  stories  of  the  Colonel 
stopped  here,  which  perhaps  was  just  as  well, 
in    the    matter   of   the   Colonel's   friends   he 
was   not   so   reticent,   and   his   anecdotes   of 
these  gay  Victorian  guardsmen,  in  the  days 
of  t^.eir  youth,  made  him  the  most  charming 
companion  for  an  afternoon's  tea-party  you 
can  possibly  imagine.     There  was  that  story, 
for  instance,  of  how  a  young  subaltern,  known 
to  the  world,  now,  as  a  shining  model  of  all 
an   elderly  m^^itary  gentleman  ought   to   be, 
had  succumbed  to  the  attractions  of  a  county 
ball  the  night   he   was    on   duty.      How  his 
Colonel,  who  to  his  horror  turned  up  at  the 
same    place,    believing    he    recognised    him, 
secured  the  one  and  only  hack  to  be  had,  and 
had  himself  driven  p-st-haste  to  barracks  in 
order  to  catch  his  e.ring  subordinate  on  the 
hop.      How   that   intrepid  youth,  suspecting 
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his  fell  purpose,  hnd  clunc;  on  to  the  back  of 
the  swiftly  moving  vc-hicle,  and  slij-pinf^  past 
a  good-natured  sentry,  had  rcLeived  the 
Colonel  at  his  entrance  by  another  ^ntc,  with 
inimitable  sans-froid.  Then  there  was  that 
other  equally  well-authenticated  story  of  how 
for  a  wager — 

"  Dad !  "  the  exclamation  was  Hythe's. 
On  coming  back  for  some  more  of  his  belong- 
ings, what  was  his  amazement  on  passing 
Giffard'cj  door  to  behold  his  parent  seated  in 
that  gentleman's  best  easy  chair,  being  enter- 
tained by  both  him  and  Nugent  in  the  most 
sociable  way.  Hythe's  tone  couldn't  well 
have  sounded  more  astonished.  But  there 
was  the  old  note  of  pleasure  at  the  sight  of 
him  in  his  greeting,  which  his  father  always 
listened  jealously  for. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  my  boy,"  said  Mr. 
Hythe  complacently.  "I've  just  been  ma'  =ng 
the  acquaintance  of  your  friends  hf  re.  And 
I  don't  know  when  I've  enjoyed  myself 
more  !  " 

Hythe  gave  him  an  affeccionate  nod.  Then 
he  sent  one  look,  so  piercing  and  hard  that  it 
was  strange  to  see  it  on  so  young  a  face, 
straight  at  both  Nugent  and  GifTard.  I  think 
if  there  had  been  one  trace  of  a  smile,  or 
condescending  expression,  on  either  of  their 
faces,  it  would  have  been  the  worse  for  them 
afterwards.     But  it  would  have  been  difficult 
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to  find  anythins:  of  the  l^ind  in  Niif^ent's 
friendly,  interested  u'l/.c,  or  (iifCird's'^jolly 
face,  Krinninj;  as  it  stui  was,  at  some  of  Mr. 
Hythe's  more  humorous  anecdotes. 

"Come  alonj;  and  have  a  cup  )f  tea, 
if  it's  not  too  cold,  So— old  chap,  I  mean,'' 
said  Giffard,  catching  hirn;,.if  up  in  time. 
"  Your  governor's  been  telling  us  some  good 
'uns  just!  " 

An  invitation  to  enter  Giffard's  study,  much 
less  to  take  tea  ...th  him,  had  never  come 
Hythe's  way  before.  But  he  accepted  it 
now  in  the  most  matter  of  course  way.  And 
Mr.  Hythe  must  have  been  a  shrewder  man 
than  he  was  if  he  had  gathered  from  his 
boy's  light,  easy  chatter  to  the  other  two  thr.t 
they  were  anything  but  the  bosom  friends  he 
fondly  imagined  them  to  be. 

Being  t^.^ssed,  Mr.  Hythe  finished  it 
story  about  the  wager,  and  capped  it  ^y 
another  even  funnier,  at  which  they  all 
laughed  very  much, 

"  How  shall  you  feel  without  your  friends 
when  you  get  over  to  your  new  quarters, 
sonny  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Hythe,  evidently  regret- 
ting now  he  saw  them  all  on  such  good  terms 
his  too  easy  acceptance  of  the  Doctor's 
arrangements. 

"  Lonely,  dad  !"  Hythe  told  him  gravely. 

"  And  to  think  of  your  calling  him  '  Ginger,' 
you  young  limb !  "  said  his  father,  evidently 
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But 


unable  to  forget  that  crowning  stroke, 
didn't  he  call  you  anything  back  ?  " 

Giffard  gave  an  agonized  glance  of  appeal 
at  the  other  two.  Among  the  things  of  which 
Hythe  had  apparently  been  at  some  pams  to 
keep  his  father  in  the  dark  was  that  witty 
nickname  of  his  own  bestowing.  But  how 
inexpressibly  painful  to  have  it  brought  out 
in  present  company !  ,  i      ^ 

-  Oh,  he  wouldn't  have  liked  to  have  hurt 
your  son's  feelings,  sir !  "    Nugent  explained 

blandly.  .  w    i 

Again  Hythe  gave  him  that  straight  glance, 
and  again  it  was  softened  by  the  look  he  got 

in  return.  ,    ,,    ,       ,,  -r  t»^ 

-  And  now,  sonny,"  said  Mr.  Hythe  "  if  I  m 
to  catch  my  train,  I  must  be  off.  That 
Head-master  of  yours  has  given  you  a  day 
off,  so  you  can  come  to  the  station  with  me. 
I've  a  fly  waiting  outside.  .  .  So  good-bye, 
young  gentlemen,  and  thank  you !  " 

As  he  was  shaking  hands  with  his  hosts 
a  sudden  wistfulness  came  into  his  face.  '  1 
suppose    you're    too   big   for   tips?    he   said 

''^  Hythe'I'eyes  were  fixed  on  the  further  wall. 
There  was  no  expression  in  his  face,  one  way 

or  another.  ,  ,     r      ■     ^• 

Nugent  laughed  in  that  odd,  fascinating 
way  of  his.  "  I'm  not,  sir,"  he  said.  "  I 
can't  answer  for  Giffard,  though." 
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GifFard  looked  up  to  see  if  he  hnri  >,«.  a 
anght  That  Nugent,  of  all  people  in  ^e  woTd 
could  have  brought  himself  to  accept  at  fn 

tale      Bat  what  Nugent  could  do,  he  could 

fo^Mr  Ch:.  ^^"^'^"^.  "°^  °^  acquLcence 
to  Mr.  Hythe's  proposition. 

Perhaps  nobody  ever  handed  over  a  counle 

Mr.  Hythe  did  now.  And  to  think  that  , ho  e 
were^people  who  called  the  British  aristlctcy 

On  the  way  to  the  station  he  was  full  of 

athLrr"  i'  r'  ^"°"eh  to  make  any 
father  feel  proud,  he  said,  when  he  had  on"v 
to  appear  on  the  scene  to  be  immediately  fo^ 

andTvenT-t'd"''^""^"  """  °Pened  arm 
and  even  feted  as  you  might  say-this  last 

word^^bemgcalledupbyamem'oryoft' 
^  Hythe  listened  in  the  same  old  affectionate 

"But  let's  talk  about  yourself  now  dad" 
he  said  ,n  sudden  anxiety.  "  What  are  t'. 
lookmg  like  that  for?    Ar'en't  you  v^lu  r..^°" 

iust?i'»  '  """"y"  '"''*  l"^  f«her.     "I'm 
run  d  T  °^  '"'■'^'  'hat's  all.    A  l.ttk 

;^alr;v:ot^,p--f.f-,,soL': 

hehadtoldMr.litLrbert""'^'^''^ 
'But  you  must  see  a  doctor,  dad!"  said 

s 
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Hythe   insistently.     "Promise   me   you   will 

to-morrow."  .        j  u-    r  4.1,^^ 

«' Very  well,  sonny,"  acquiesced  his  father, 
evidently  pleased  to  be  fussed  over  in  this 
way.  "  But  I  shall  be  all  right  when  the 
holidays  come." 
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CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  LOST   EXAM.  BOOKS 

That  anyone  couJd  become  cant-iin  ^f  .u 
-  ool,  and  captain   of  the  ga^  by  j  st 
pulling    off  an   exam,  was   too  «->«r     ' 

the  K.ea,  St.  Os^th.  fattent/eTr 

about        en    between    G^ar^an"/ 'h^ 
f  "f-  j'™S<=   though  it   seemed,    they  were 
obliged  to  admit  that  the  other  hnl 
setting  up  rather  formidable  r'atw? 
of  Doctor's,  by  reason  nf  th^  ^pratt, 

qualities  ofhis^'ErgSh  prose  :^t'':?:e'';^up 

horse      H.     ."'""«='    Nugent   was   a  darlf 

the  lis,  "  .    I  '  '"""^  "^  '°P  °^  bottom  of 

at  tie  'mome„;"^f  \'-  '"'  ^P'"'   ""-^d  ^m 
,  rooment  of  his   answering  the  niie= 

S-aa^St-^^^-tH^^^^^^ 
gh^^ofacr"'   """"■'    ""P^   '»  h'™  the 

st: -fst^ttS'-  '"^  ''^'^'''  p-"-'" 
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Under  these  circumstances,  Hythe's  re- 
moval to  Yaeger's  came  like  a  bolt  from  the 
blue.  And  when  Noad,  who  was  always  a 
Jonah,  remembered  that  it  had  been  a  neck 
and  neck  struggle  between  him  and  Farquhar 
at  the  previous  exam,  there  was  somethmg 
not  unlike  a  panic  in  the  dovecote.  Hythe's 
ears  ought  to  have  burned,  whilst  he  was 
escorting  his  father  to  the  station,  considering 
how  his  name  was  being  taken  in  vain  in  the 
senior  common-room  just  now. 

The  appearance  of  Giffard,  who  after  the 
flights  of  diplomacy  to  which  under  Nugent's 
guidance  he  had  just  soared,  felt  he  really 
needed  the  less  rarified  atmosphere  of  the 
common-room,  was  the  signal  for  a  general 
onslaught     on    him,     by     his     school-house 

backers. 

"You've  got  to  bring  it  off,  Giifard,  old 
man,"  Berkeley  told  him.  "  I'll  be  hanged 
if  I'll  stick  a  Yaeger  captain  1 " 

''You'll  be  that  in  any  case!"  slapped 
back  Phillpott,  on  whom  the  chastening 
effect  of  recent  events  was  beginning  to  wear 

off.  .     ,.  ,  TT7       > 

"  Oh,  dry  up,  you  freckled  idiot !  We  ve 
had  about  enough  of  you  !  "  exclaimed  Sam- 
borne.  "I  suppose  I  ought  to  be  hot  on 
Spratt  getting  it,  as  he's  a  Doctor's  man,"  he 
added,  his  conscience  pricking  him.  "  But 
Giftard's  such  a  sight  better  at  the   games. 
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And  we  don't  want  to  come  another  cropper 
with  Arundel  next  term." 

"  Nugent  could  get  it  like  a  shot,  if  he'd 
only  swot  for  it  a  bit  more,"  said  Edwards 
resentfully. 

"  Well,  let's  hope  he  won't  swot,  then  !  " 
observed  Samborne  devoutly.  "  I'd  ra<-her 
have  Spratt  than  him.  Why,  he'd  walk  off 
the  field  with  a  match  on,  if  he  felt  like  it 
And  he  isn't  the  sort  of  chap  anyone  can  say 
anything  to,  either." 

Except  St.  George  !  "  grinned  somebody, 
Nugent  not  being  present.  "  Bates  says  he'll 
be  able  to  take  the  mare  out  now,  without 
being  chased  b"  old  Baker's  bull !  " 

"  Fancy  Scissors  captain  of  the  games  I  " 
sniggered  Noad. 

"I  couldn't!"  returned  Samborne.  "And  I 
wouldn't,  what's  more  !  "  he  added  ominously. 

"Anyway,  he  got  the  school  a  goal  in  the 
house  match  !  "  put  in  Malet  unexpectedly. 

"  Weil,  the  ball  must  go  somewhere  when 
he  kicks  it,"  retorted  Samborne,  who  seemed 
to  be  in  a  bigoted  mood. 

Ogle  gave  Malet  an  almost  malevolent 
look.  The  slightest  recognition  that  Hythe 
had  a  single  redeeming  point  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  predecessor  just  then. 

"  If  this  Scissors  of  yours  once  became 
captain  of  the  school,  and  captain  of  the 
games,  all  the  others  of  us  may  as  well  go 
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and  hide  our  diminishing  heads  in  a  bucket ! 
He  must  be  prevented,"  declared  Gegech- 
kory. 

"  So  he  must !  "  agreed  Samborne.  •*  So 
buck  up,  Ginger,  old  man,  or  I'll  flay  you 
alive  !  " 

♦'  Oh,  I'll  have  a  whack  at  it,  don't  be 
afraid !  "  answered  Giffard,  flattered  at  being 
the  person  on  whom  everyone's  hopes  seemed 
to  centre. 

"  I  back  Scissors,  all  the  same  !  "  declared 
Curvven,  with  all  his  native  candour. 

"  And  who  are  you,  I  should  like  to 
know  ? "  sneered  Samborne,  all  the  more 
scornfully  because  his  own  fears  jumped  in 
the  same  direction. 

"  Well,  if  you  really  want  to  knov/,  I'm  the 
only  one  of  all  you  chaps  Georgy  didn't 
spank,  or  make  beg  his  pardon  or  something, 
I  forget  which,  the  other  day!  "answered 
Curvven,  with  modest  satisfaction  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

The  incident  referred  to,  being  too  recent 
and  painful  tor  discussion,  the  occu|  .nts  of 
the  common-room  dispersed  in  dudgeon. 

The  object  of  all  this  discussion  came  back 
from  the  station  rather  absent-mindedly. 
The  change  in  his  father's  looks,  which  had 
become  more  noticeable  as  the  flush  of  elation 
occasioned  by  the  reckless  festivities  in  which 
he  had  been  indulging  died  down,  bothered 
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him  not  a  little  But  how  pleased  he  seemed 
at  the  reception  Nugent  and  Giffard  had 
given  him  !  And  how  decent  it  had  been  of 
Nugent  and  Giffard  too! 

He  directed  his  steps  to  his  new  abode 
almost  with  a  pang.  It  was  a  greater  wrench 
to  leave  the  school-house  than  he  could 
have  believed  possible.  And  the  removal, 
coming  as  it  did  at  a  time  when  he  was  too 
busy  to  turn  round  almost,  was  an  awful  fag. 
His  father's  visit  had  taken  up  a  good  deal  of 
time  too — not  that  he  grudged  that.  But  it 
was  with  the  idea  of  putting  in  a  good  two 
hours'  work,  now,  that  he  turned  to  his 
bureau  to  gather  up  the  exam,  books  which 
he  had  placed  in  a  pile  on  the  top,  to  be 
handy  wheii  he  wanted  them.  It  was  with 
a  sense  of  unreality,  almost,  that  he  saw  that 
they  had  vanished,  and  that  in  their  place 
was  a  small  white  card,  placed  with  singular 
accuracy  and  precision  in  the  very  centre  of 
the  desk.  And  on  this  was  written  in  printed 
characters : 

"Beware!" 

Hythe  picked  up  the  card,  and  turned  it 
over.  But  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  by 
that.  It  was  just  an  ordinary,  plain  visiting 
card.  The  writing  was  in  the  usual  print 
hand  anyone  would  use  for  a  disguise.  There 
was  no  single  mark  or  peculiarity  about  it  to 
give  the  smallest  clue  to  the  writer. 
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There  were  about  a  dozen  books  missing 
altogether,  text  books  and  note  books.  Hythe 
got  rather  desperate  when  he  thought  of  the 
latter.  Then  suddenly  remembering  that  he 
had  carried  over  Cicero's  "  Letters,"  and  the 
"  Medea  "  of  Euripides,  the  two  set  books  for 
the  exam,  at  a  later  journey,  and  had 
placed  them  along  with  some  other  books  in 
his  cupboard,  he  pulled  the  door  sharply 
open.  The  other  books  were  there  right 
enough,  just  as  he  had  left  them,  but  those 
two — w-ih  their  underlined  passages  and 
marginal  notes — were  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  With  a  tightening  of  his  mouth 
that  boded  no  good  to  som-  )ne,  he  decided 
that  whoever  was  responsible  for  their 
absense  must  have  a  pretty  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  lay  of  the  land. 

No  two  people  prepare  for  an  exam,  in  the 
same  way.  There  is  that  story  about  a  boy 
who  played  with  a  particular  button  on  his 
waistcoat,  while  answering  questions  in  class. 
On  the  button  being  cut  off  by  a  malicious 
school-fellow,  immediately  before  his  viva, 
he  was  unable  to  collect  his  thoughts  and 
failed  ignominiously.  Now  without  those 
scribbled-over  text-books,  which  were  peculiar 
to  his  own  method  of  wo.k,  Hythe  felt  very 
much  in  the  same  position  as  the  hero  of  the 
button. 

He   went  out  and    made  enquiries  of  the 
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porter.  But  beyond  having  seen  him  bring 
in  the  books,  and  put  them  on  the  bureau, 
the  man  knew  nothing  further.  He  had  up 
Ayscough  and  Mothersole,  and  one  or  two 
otiiers  of  the  more  prominent  Bleaters  of  the 
house,  and  questioned  them  closely.  But 
though  the  latter  evidently  considered  the 
rag  a  pleasing  inauguration  of  his  rule,  they 
were  too  obviously  sincere  in  their  regret  that 
it  had  been  carried  out  without  their  assist- 
ance, for  Hythe  not  to  believe  them.  He 
mentioned  the  loss  to  Curwen  and  Mallet 
and  some  other  of  the  seniors,  but  beyond 
finding  them  unexpectedly  sympathetic,  it 
brought  him  no  nearer  to  the  solution  of  the 
mystery.  It  was  when  he  went  back  to 
institute  another  exhaustive  search  that  he 
got  the  first  clue. 

Behind  the  bureau,  and  half  underneath 
the  carpet,  he  suddenly  caught  the  glint  of 
something  silver.  On  investigation,  the 
object  turned  out  to  be  a  small  silver  pencil- 
case.  And  lest  he  should  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  owner  of  this  pretty  thing,  he  found 
engraved  thereon,  "  R.  F.  Giffard." 

Now,  it  had  not  been  Giffaid's  habit  to 
disport  himself  in  Hythe's  study,  even  in  the 
school-house,  where  it  lay  in  the  same 
corridor  with  his  own.  Nor  did  he  often,  if 
ever,  grace  Yaeger's  with  his  presence.  Thus, 
all  things  considered,  the  appearance  of  his 
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pencil  underneath  Hythe's  bureau  certainly 
seemed  to  call  for  an  explanation. 

Hythe  put  the  pencil  in  his  pocket,  took 
the  sinister  little  card  in  his  hand  and  set  out 
to  pay  an  unaccustomed  call, 

Gegechkory  was  at  home,  he  found  on 
knocking  at  his  study  door.  He  received  his 
visitor  with  a  haughty  and  enquiring  glance, 
which  reminded  Hythe  of  the  airs  he  had 
assumed  on  first  declaring  the  Brotherhood 
opened. 

Hythe  walked  straight  up  to  him  and 
held  the  card  a  couple  of  inches  before  his 
eyes. 

"  Your  property,  I  suppose,"  he  said 
bluntly. 

If  it  real'y  was  Gegechkory's  property,  he 
seemed  in  no  hurry  to  take  it  up.  "And  why 
should  you  have  that  sort  of  suppose  .?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Because  I  found  it  on  my  bureau.  And 
because  whoever  planked  it  down  there 
bagged  my  exam,  books  at  the  same  time. 
And  because  you  can't  get  lower  than  that, 
that's  why  I  thought  it  was  you,  or  your 
precious  Brotherhood  !  "  Hythe  answered. 

"  I  have  to  tell  you  it  is  not  me,  or  my 
precious  Brotherhood!"  declared  Gegechkory, 
his  eyes  snapping  fire. 

"Well,  I'll  make  it  my  business  to  find 
out,"  Hylhe  told  him  grimly.     "  And  if  you 
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have  had  any  hand  in  it,  you  shall  pay  for 
that  lie  as  well  as  for  the  rest !  " 

"You  can  research  my  study  for  your 
ridiculous  books,  if  yoi  .ike,"  cried  Gej^ixh- 
kory  almost  eagerly. 

"  Well,  as  you're  not  quite  an  idiot,  Pony, 
whatever  else  you  may  be,  I  won't  put  myself 
to  the  trouble,  thanks,"  said  his  visitor, 
turning  on  his  heel. 

Descending  the  staircase,  and  getting  to 
his  own  old  landing',  he  almost  ran  into 
Gifilrd,  as  the  latter  was  coming  out  of  the 
study,  at  his  usual  rattling  pace. 

"Well,  here  we  are  again!"  said  th.  r 
gentleman  humorously.  ♦•  And  what  brings 
you  back  to  your  native  shores  ?  " 

•'  Well,  to  gi  e  you  this,  for  one  thing,"  said 
Hythe  quietly,  handing  over  the  pencil. 

"  Didn't  know  I'd  moulted  it !  "  said 
Giffard.  '*  I  should  have  been  awfully  mad 
if  it  had  really  gone,  though.  Where  did  you 
find  it  ?  " 

"  In  my  study.  Under  my  bureau.  Half 
an  hour  ago  !  "  Hythe  informed  him. 

"  Rummy  place  !  "  said  Giffard.  "  Fact  is, 
I  suppose  I  must  have  dropped  it  when  I  ran 
over  to  your  study  with  a  card-case  your 
governor  left  behind  him.  You'd  both  started, 
so  I  brought  it  back  for  safety.  Hold  on  a 
minute  while  I  get  it." 

He    bolted    into   his    stud\-      ^    he    spoke, 
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leaving  Hythe  in  the  corridor,  just  outside 
the  open  door.  Th»..i  all  at  once  an  odd  thing 
happened.  With  the  swiftest  movement, 
Giffard  had  swished  the  cloth  ofi"  the  table 
and  thrown  it  over  something  on  his  desk. 
Hythe  felt,  rather  than  saw  the  furtive  look 
that  followed  in  his  direction  to  see  if  the 
movement  had  been  observed.  But  as  the 
eyes  of  the  new  head  of  Yaeger's  were 
apparently  fixed  on  space,  and  his  face  a 
blank,  Giffard  wasn't  able  to  discover  much. 
Coming  out  of  the  study  and  carefully 
shutting,  the  door  he  held  up  a  little  russian 
leather  card-case  that  Hythe  recognised  as 
his  father's. 

"  Here  it  is.  Catch  hold,"  he  said,  tossing 
it  in  Hythe's  direction  with  wonderful  self- 
pob  ession,  considering. 

"  Thanks  !  I'll  send  it  on  !  "  said  Hythe, 
pocketing  it. 

"  Good-night !  "  said  Gififard. 

"  Good-night !  "  answered  Hythe. 

One  might  have  imagined  a  more  cheerful 
opening  to  Hythe's  first  day  at  Yaeger's 
certainly.  But  it  had  the  unexpected  result 
of  bringing  him  into  touch  with  the  house 
from  the  start.  When  he  got  back  he  was 
surprised  to  i'ind  his  study  almost  full  of 
visitors,  brought  there  either  by  s  mpathy  or 
curiosity,  or  what  was  strange  for  Yaeger's, 
something  not  unlike  patriotic  concern  for  the 
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effect  the  loss  would  have  on  their  man's 
chances  for  the  coming  exam.  In  an  ordinary 
way  they  might  have  resented  a  school-house 
fellow's  intrusion  into  their  midst,  or  at  best 
regarded  it  with  indifference.  But  it  was  sue! 
a  new  experience  for  them  to  be  running  a 
promising  candidate  for  anything  whatever, 
that  this  adoption  of  him  had  a  spontaneous 
quality  that  Hythe  couldn't  help  finding 
pleasant. 

Curwen  was  among  his  present  visitors. 
He  had  come  ostensibly  to  help  Hythe  to  hunt 
for  the  missing  volumes.  But  once  landed  in 
the  study  he  was  so  busy  in  pointing  out 
to  their  owner  how  far  short  his  pictures  fell 
below  the  canons  of  true  art,  to  get  much 
done  that  way.  As  Hythe  pere  had  bought 
them  chiefly  for  their  expensi\cness,  h-  may 
have  been  right. 

But  a  curious  reticence  seemed  to  have 
come  over  Hythe  on  the  subject  everyone  had 
come  to  talk  about.  He  didn't  give  his 
visitors  the  impression  that  when  he  did  lay 
his  hands  on  the  culpit  the  latter  would  find 
the  world  a  soft  place.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  left  feeling  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
loss  of  his  books  didn't  affect  him  as  much  as 
it  would  have  done  some  people. 

He  managed  to  convey  the  same  impression 
in  the  common-room,  the  next  evening,  too. 

"  Have    your    exam,    books   really     been 
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cribbed,  Hythe  ?"  asked  Farquhar  quite  civilly 
for  ';Im. 

"Yes,"  answered  Hythe.  "But  Mr. 
Warre  has  lent  me  his  until  I  can  get  new 
ones." 

•*  Have  your  note-books  gone  too  ?  "  asked 
somebody. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Hythe.  Evidently  he 
wasn't  disposed  to  be  communicative  on  the 
subject. 

"  When  were  they  taken,  do  you  know  ?  " 
asked  Farquhar  again. 

"Oh,  some  time  yesterday,"  returned  Hythe 
vaguely. 

"  How  riling  for  you,  though,  to  have  to 
mug  away  without  your  notes.  Shall  you  miss 
them  much  ?  "  asked  Spratt. 

"  Pretty  well,"  Hythe  returned,  though  not 
as  if  the  affair  unduly  worried  him. 

'•  Were  other  books  bagged,  or  only  just 
your  exam,  books  ?  "  asked  Samborne. 

"  Only  my  exam,  books,"  answered  Hythe, 
though  rather  unwillingly,  it  seemed. 

"  Wait  till  I  catch  the  cad ! "  said  Farquhar, 
who  was  getting  noticeably  more  friendly  to 
Hythe.  "  We  must  find  out  who  was  in  your 
study  yesterday." 

"  Well,  lots  of  chaps  might  have  been  !  " 
declared  Hythe  suddenly  becoming  expansive. 
"I  was  carting  my  things  across  from  the 
school  house,  with  the  door  wide  open,  on 
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and  off,  all  afternoon.  Half  the  house  might 
have  walked  in." 

"  Perhaps  you'll  find  you've  shunted  them 
down  somewhere  youself,"  suggested  some- 
one, of  an  optimistical  turn  of  mind. 

"Well,  I'll  have  another  hunt,"  Hythe 
agreed  pacifically. 

It  was  difficult  to  get  up  any  agitation  ir 
favour  of  a  fellow  who  takes  his  loss  so  calmly 
as  that.  Perhaps  it  didn't  matter  so  much  to 
him,  after  all,  and  his  new  books  would  do 
him  just  as  well.  At  any  rate,  the  subject  was 
dropped. 

*'  My  notes  any  use  to  you.  Scissors  ?  " 
drawled  Nugent  as  Hythe  was  leaving  the 
room. 

Coming  from  a  rival  candidate  the  ofTer 
was  at  least  a  generous  one. 

"  Oh,  I  think  not,  thanks,"  answered  Hythe. 
"It  would  be  more  swot  to  tumble  to 
another  chap's  notes  than  to  do  without. 
But  thanks  avv^fully,  all  the  same." 


CHAPTER    XVIII 
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Under  any  circumstances,  Ogle  must  have 
found  the  situation  a  "lAumiliating  one.  And 
it  would  have  taken  a  really  large  nature  not 
to  have  vented  a  certain  amount  of  resent- 
ment on  his  supplanter.  Ogle  did  not  possess 
a  large  nature,  and  consequently  did  his  little 
best  to  make  Hythe's  introduction  to  Yaeger's 
as  disagreeable  as  he  could.  His  offer  of 
Asycough  in  the  capacity  of  a  fag  was  made 
in  a  moment  of  temper,  otherwise  it  might 
have  seemed  a  rather  finished  feature  of  the 
scheme. 

The  very  sight  of  Hythe  moving  in  his 
furniture,  on  that  first  afternoon,  acted  on 
him  Hke  a  red  rag  on  a  bull.  He  came  out 
of  his  stud'  ,  which  was  only  a  couple  of  yards 
away,  and  regarded  his  operations  with  a 
scowl. 

"  What  have  you  come  for  ?  "  he  asked,  as 
offensively  as  he  could. 

"  Change  of  air  !  "  answered  the  new  head. 

"  Well,  we  ought  to  be  honoured,  I'm 
sure !  "  sneered  Ogle.  "  Did  you  come  for 
the  sake  of  the  place  ?  " 
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"  No,  for  the  company !  "  answered  Hythe 
gravely. 

•'  Mr.  Yago  wants  you,  Ogle! "  said  Asycough 
running  up  at  this  moment. 

Ogle  was  turning  off  with  a  scowl,  when 
Hythe  stopped  him.  **  I  shouldn't  go  with 
that  on  your  back !  "  he  said  quietly. 

Ogle  put  his  hand  behind  him,  and 
snatched  away  a  piece  of  note-paper,  which 
had  been  lightly  pinned  on  the  edge  of  his 
jacket.  On  it,  in  good  legible  print-hand, 
were  to  be  read  the  words : 

A   REMNANl.    SHOP   SOILED. 
WORTH   ONLY  2s.  6d. 

Ogle  looked  as  though  he  could  have  killed 
someone.  But  somehow  Hythe,  standing 
up  cool  and  collected  in  his  shirt  sleeves, 
nailing  a  picture  to  the  walls,  wasn't  the  sort 
of  person  to  tempt  one  to  start  hostilities  on. 
But  with  the  smaller  quarry  it  was  a  different 
matter.  And  this  was  no  more  than  poetical 
justice,  when  one  consid  rs  how  striking  a 
resemblance  the  printed  characters  bore  to 
Ayscough's  own  handwriting. 

The  deposed  prefect  thrust  the  paper 
furiously  into  his  small  fag's  face.  "  What's 
this  ?  "  he  stormed. 

"  How  should  I  know,  Ogle  ?  "  returned 
Ayscough,  with  a  provoking  giggle.  "  Un- 
less it's  meant  for  you,  and  that  you're  what's 
left  of  being  a  prefect,  and " 
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Before  he  could  finish,  Ogle  had  taken  him 
by  the  coat  collar,  and  pitched  him  bodily 
into  Hythe's  study. 

•*  Since  you've  collared  my  place,  you  may 
as  well  have  my  fag,  too,"  he  exploded.  "  I 
make  you  a  present  of  him." 

"  All  right !  "  agreed  Hythe,  going  on  with 
his  work.  "  I  haven't  got  one,  and  perhaps 
he'll  be  better  than  nobody.  Suppose  you 
get  to  business,  Coughdrop,  by  giving  me  a 
hand  with  this  picture.  Here,  hold  it 
straighter  than  that,  can't  you  ?  " 

Ayscough  apparently  couldn't.  But  as 
every  time  his  hand  slipped,  Hythe's  hammer 
unfortunately  slipped  too,  and  in  that  very 
place,  it  was  wonderful  how  quickly  he  came 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  perpendicular. 

But  the  little  incident  of  the  hammer  not- 
withstanding, Ayscough  took  his  new  duties 
very  lightly.  So  lightly,  indeed,  that  before 
the  end  of  the  second  day  he  and  his  new 
master  had  come  to  words. 

**  I  suppose  you've  seen  better  toast  than 
this  in  your  life  ?  "  said  Hythe  at  tea-time, 
holding  out  for  his  fag's  inspection  a  black 
and  gritty  compound  that  Ayscough  had 
apparently  made  on  the  fire  instead  of  before 
it. 

"  I  have,  but  I  didn't  know  you  had  !"  the 
small  boy  answered  back. 

Hythe    looked   up    rcc^uy    startled,    for  a 
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minute.     He  hadn't  been  boss  of  the  show  at 
the  school-house,  or  even  a  person  to  be  very 
much    considered,    but    you    wouldn't    have 
caught  a  Bleater  coming  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  cheeking  him  like  that 
.  ;;  Didn't  you  really  ?  "  he  said,  and  laughed. 
Well    now  you've  found  out  your  mistake, 
you  II  be  able  to  do  it  better  to-morrow  " 
pertf"^*^'"^    else?"     demanded    Asycough 

''Yes,  several  things,"  Hythe  told  him. 
and  then  and  there  entered  into  a  disquisition 
on  what  he  considered  the  whole  duty  of  a 
defiam  ""^  ^^^t  his  small  factotum  faint,  yet 

"Perhaps  you'd  like  me  to  black  your 
boots,  Hythe  ?  "  he  said  with  an  attempt  at 
sarcasm. 

"Well,  if  I  did  like,  I'd  see  that  you  did 
them,  answered  his  elder  calmly.  "But 
that  will  do  for  now." 

Ayscough  departed,  but  with  such  violence 
that  m  his  exit  he  knocked  against  Hythe's 
mk-stand  and  sent  it  flying.  Being  made  to 
pick  It  up,  because  Hythe  seemed  to  like  the 
fluid  m  Its  own  receptacle,  instead  of  havin- 
It  dispersed  about  the  room,  the  state  of  his 
feelings  was  such  that  he  had  to  slam  the 
door      Being  made   to   return    and   shut   it 

whic         ^the  had       as  of  his  own,  the  little 
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boy  felt  that  if  he  didn't  get  even  with  him 

soon,  he  should  burst. 

When     Hythe     entered   his     study    after 
third  lesson,  the  next  day,  and  found  every 
pair  of  brown  boots  he  possessed   laid    in  a 
neat  row  along  the  floor,  and  all  blacked  with 
a  blacking  of  so  aggressive  and  ebony  a  Unt 
that    they    reminded    you-in    parts-oi     a 
raven's  wing,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  time  to  take  Master  Ayscough's  education 
in    hand    had     arrived.     His    decision   was 
strengthened  by  the   discovery  that  though 
the  contents  of  his  inkstand  could  scarcely  be 
called   dispersed  about  the   room  and  were 
ce  cainly  confined   to   their  own   receptacle, 
the  latter  lay  bottom  upwards  on  the  table- 
cloth, in  such  a  position  that  it  could  not  be 
lifted  up,  or  removed,  without  the  whole  of 
he  fluid    being   spilled.     If  Hythe  had  not 
known   how   to   work    that   trick   himself    it 
might  have  filled  him  with  the  wonder  which 
comes  to  ingenuous  souls,  as  to  how  the  appk 
got  into   the    dumpling,   or    the  fly  mto  the 

^"rhe"  pair  of  shoes  which  had  come  in  fo 
the  most  generous  attention  were  new  an( 
expensive.  The  table-cloth,  too,  which  woul. 
rt  ive  the  contents  of  the  ink-pot,  when  i 
was  made  to  resume  its  normal  position,  wa 
a  rather  costly  Indian  one.  So  that  it  says 
good  deal  for  Hythe's  sense  of  humour  the 
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he  could  have  grinned  as  he  did  at  the  sight. 
Still,  it  didn't  prevent  him  marching  to  the 
end  of  the  corridor,  and  letting  off  a  lusty 
"F-a-g!"  in  the  direction  of  the  junior 
common-room. 

Asycough  made  no  sign.  Hythe  called 
again,  with  the  same  result.  Not  waiting  to 
try  the  effect  of  a  third  summons,  he  strode 
over  to  the  common-room  door  and  opened  it 
for  himself. 

There  was  a  great  din,  as  usual,  going  on 
inside.  Still  a  school-house  junior  would 
have  been  expected  to  answer  to  a  summons 
of  that  kind  across  a  battle-field.  But  Ays- 
cough,  as  anyone  could  see,  was  at  the  present 
moment  very  busy.  By  some  means  he  had 
become  possessed  of  a  box  of  daylight  fire- 
works, warranted  not  inflammable,  and  was 
testing  the  worth  of  the  guarantee  on  "  It's  " 
little  palm.  "  It's  "  lively  demonstrations  of 
the  extreme  mendacity  of  the  advertisement 
was  adding  to  the  general  uproar. 

The  appearance  amongst  them,  for  the 
first  time,  of  their  new  head,  gave  a  refresh- 
ing fillip  to  the  proceedings. 

"  Didn't  you  hear  me  call,  Ayscough  ?  " 
The  question  sounded  almost  mild.  And 
the  speaker  didn't  seem  to  be  in  the  weak 
and  futile  rage  Ogle  would  have  been  in, 
either. 

Ilythe,"    answered    Ayscough     ab- 


"  No. 
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stractedly,  and  without  taking  the  trouble  to 
look  up.  '•  Hold  still,  '  It '  you  little  beggar, 
till  I've  tied  this  one  on  you  !  " 

The  uproar  had  entirely  ceased  now. 
Everyone's  attention  was  concentrated  on  the 
delicate  little  drama  Ayscough  was  so 
thou„'htfully  supplying  them  with. 

But  a  repetition  of  his  former  sufferings, 
even  in  the  good  cause  of  a  rag,  was  beyond 
"  It,"  and  taking  advantage  of  a  moment 
when  Ayscough  had  managed  to  get  in  a  look 
at  Hythe  out  of  the  tail  of  his  eye,  he  got 
away.  His  tormentor  made  a  rapid  grab  at 
him.  But  he  had  advanced  an  inch  too  far 
in  the  enemy's  direction.  As  he  >lunged 
forward,  Hythe  put  out  his  leg,  over  which 
Asycough  naturally  tripped.  The  next  instant, 
he  felt  himself  wrigghng  in  the  air.  Tempted 
by  the  position  he  offered,  Hythe  had  caught 
him  up  by  the  seat  of  his  trousers,  and  was 
holding  him  aloft  by  one  hand.  In  the  con- 
fusion of  arms  and  legs  that  ensued,  he  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  an  animated  tortoise,  or 
one  of  those  vibratory  spiders  one  sees  the 
hawkers  dangling  from  a  piece  of  elastic  in 
the  street. 

"  '  It'  will  have  to  wait,"  his  captor  informed 
him.  "  It's  your  turn  now,  to  have  something 
tried  on  you,"  and  always  cheerfully,  and 
always  holding  his  victim  in  the  same 
ignominious  position,  he  bore  him  away  before 
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their   eyes.      The   sight  sorrchow    made  the 
junior  common-room  feel  dvipressed. 

Arrived  at  the  study  Hythe  dropped  his 
prize  into  one  of  the  big  chairs  as  though  he 
had  been  a  puppy.  Turning  a  somersault  the 
better  to  get  to  his  feet,  Ayscough  was  at  the 
door  like  quicksilver,  only  to  find  that  Ilythe 
had  locked  it  on  entering,  and  pocketed  the 
key.-  This  forestallment  of  a  person's  natural 
desires  was  one  of  the  many  unpleasant 
habits  that  were  growing  on  him  lately. 

Cornered,  in  this  unexpected  fashion,  Ays- 
cough  began  to  find  he  didn't  like  the 
situation.  His  eyes  involuntarily  went  to  the 
inkstand.  So  did  Hythe's.  Leaving  there 
m  confusion,  they  perversely  strayed  to  the 
boots.  So  did  Hythe's.  Then,  as  though 
fascinated,  they  fastened  on  those  of  Hythe 
himself.  And  the  next  thing  was,  that  he 
found  himself  saying  ingratiatingly  : 

"If  it's  the  boots  you  mean,  Hythe,  I 
couldn't  get  any  brown  polish.  I  had  to  use 
blacking!  " 

"  Well,  I'm  going  to  give  you  the  right 
stuff  now,"  Hythe  told  him  coolly. 

Having  already  bowed  himself  in  the  house 
of  Rimmon,  Ayscough  went  a  step  further, 
and  with  the  air  of  one  who  would  humour 
the    brute,    enquired    with     a     propitiatory 


smile 


"  What's  that,  Hythe  ?  " 


I 
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"  Kid-reviver  !  "  answered  the  head  of 
Yaegcr's  with  great  promptitude. 

Ayscough's  smile  became  rather  sickly. 
He  was  waiting  to  see  where  the  joke  came 
in. 

He  hadn't  to  wait  long.  "J-st  get  the 
strap  off  that  portmanteau  of  mine  there- 
sharp  !  "  said  the  elder  bey,  in  quite  a  new 
tone  of  voice. 

And  Ayscough,  in  spite  of  a  rather  nasty 
buckle,  did  get  it  off— sharp ! 

"  Now  bend  over  that  chair ! "  said  the 
Ota.  -. 

And  Ayscough  did  that  too.  And  after  a 
minute,  nobody  could  have  more  faithfully 
attested  that  a  luggage  strap,  with  the  buckle 
end  wound  tightly  once  or  twice  round 
Hythe's  hand  to  give  him  a  purchase,  was  as 
searching  a  weapon  as  any  small  boy  could 
have  the  ill-luck  to  encounter.  The  exercise 
over,  he  was  assisted  to  his  feet  with  a 
jerk. 

"You  needn't  put  it  back,"  said  Hythe 
considerately.  *«  Suppose  we  string  it  up  on 
this  nail."  He  dislodged  a  picture  as  he 
spoke,  and  hung  the  more  questionable 
ornament  in  its  place.  "  It'll  come  in  handy, 
you  know — next  time  you  want  to  black  my 
boots  !  " 

There  still  remained  the  matter  of  the  ink. 
But  the  little  boy  had  had  about  as  much  as 
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he  could  stand,  as  HyLhe,  having  obeyed  one 
part  of  the  Doct(^r's  advice,  at  least,  perhaps 
knew. 

•'  Some  chaps  would  have  blubbed  over 
that,  Coughdrop,"  he  said  with  something 
appreciative  in  his  voice,  which  the  little  boy 
found  himself  thinking  over  afterwards.  "  As 
you  didn't,  we'll  let  it  pay  for  the  ink.  And 
if  it  saves  you  from  being  such  a  silly  little 
ass  again  mv  table-cloth's  cheap  at  the  price  ! 
And  now  cut !  " 

The  day  of  the  examination  came  at  last. 
And  Yaegers  as  the  observed  of  all  observers 
began  to  experience  quite  a  new  sensation. 
Even  Ayscough,  to  his  own  immense  surprise, 
found  himself  breathmg  more  cubdued  feel- 
ings of  hatred  towards  his  oppressor,  and 
actually  almost  wishing  that  he  would  win. 

"  But  I  say,  you  know,  if  he  docs  come  out 
top  he'll  be  captain  of  the  school.  And  we 
could  never  stick  a  Modern  for  that !  " 
Mothersole  reminded  him. 

"  He  isn't  a  Modern !  "  objected  Ayscough. 
"  And,  anyway,  it  would  be  rather  sporting 
for  our  house  to  romp  in  winner,  wouldn't 
it?" 

Our  house !  Surely  the  spirit  of  the  time 
was  changing. 

There  was  quite  a  little  body-guard  to 
escort  Hythe  to  the  Sixth  form  class-room, 
where   the   exam,  was   to   be  held.     On  the 
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way,  Curwen  pointed  out  what  a  pull  it  gave 
Giffard  that  Ilythc  had  lost  his  books  in  the 
way  he  had.     He   then   dilated  on  the   fact 
that  Spratt  could  turn  out  faultless  prose  at 
about  the  same  rate  that  an  ordinary  person 
could   unwind    cotton    off    a    reel.       Having 
added  his  opinion,  that  if  Nugent  happened 
to  be  m  the  mood,  Hythe  himself  would  be 
nowhere,  he  was  obliging  enough  to  add  that 
he  had  known  worse  men  creep  in,  after  all. 
Malet  said,  "Don't   crock  yourself  up  over 
It !    with  an  almost  paternal  solicitude,  while 
Fhillpott  clapped   him   on   the  back  with  a 
vigour  of  emotion   Hythe  could   have   done 
without.     And  it  was  to  a  friendly  chorus  of 
•' Buck  up,  old  chap  !    You're  all  right  I    You 
won't  find  it  half  the  swot  you  think ! "  that 
the  head  of  Yaeger's   entered  the   place   of 
doom. 

The  exam,   was  like  the  rest  of  its  kind 
only  more  so,  as  it  seemed  to  the  labouring 
inventing,    frantically-writing    mortals,    who 
were  now  in  its  toils,  Latin  seen  and  unseen, 
Greek  seen  and  unseen,  English  Essay,  and  a 
whiff  of  French,  each  after  their  kind,  came 
up    and   were   polished   off,   or   the   reverse. 
The   exam,  lasted  two  days,  and  on  each  of 
these   Ayscough,   who   had  resolved   for  the 
time  being  to  waive  his  prejudices,  and  feed 
his  champion  up,  so  to  speak,  on  the  sort  of 
toast  he  seemed  to  have  a  weakness  for,  dis- 
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covered  to  his  anr.oyancc  that  he  had  been 
invited  out  to  tea.  Really  it  almost  seemed 
as  th()Uf,'h  Mythe  was  getting  popular! 

When,  for  the  last  time,  Mr.  Warrc  said, 
*'  Time,  genllemen  !  "  and  the  last  whirling 
scratch  of  the  pens  to  get  in  yet  another  word 
had  come  to  an  end,  the  Si.xth  discovered 
that  the  effort  had  left  them  limp. 

*'  How  did  you  get  along  ? "  lJer!;eley 
asked  Giffard  eagerly. 

"  Oh,  not  so  bad,"  answered  that  youth,  who 
seemed  fresher  than  the  rest.  "  Anyway,  I 
got  a  lot  down." 

"  If  only  you  have  not  let  that  pork  give 
you  a  beating  !  "  breathed  Gegechkory. 

flythe  was  instantly  surrounded  by  a 
crowd  of  eager  questioners,  whose  numbers 
somewhat  surprised  the  school-house. 

"  What  was  it  like  ?  "  they  called  at  him 
eagerly,  as  soon  as  his  head  appeared  outside 
the  door. 

"  Oh,  mucky  !  "  Hythe  declared.  He  was 
tired.  That  last  week  of  working  without  his 
books,  which  was  equivalent  to  making  bricks 
without  straw,  had  taken  it  out  of  him. 
Perhaps,  too,  that  curious  sixth  sense  which 
makes  some  people  feel  the  thrum  of  coming 
disaster  in  the  air,  had  something  to  do  with 
his  obvious  depression. 

Spratt  seemed  to  have  gone  solid  for  the 
Essay :  while  Nugent's  look  of  utter  boredom, 
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told  the  Hittites  that  they  hadn't  much  to 
hope  for  from  him.  According  to  his  own 
showing  at  any  rate,  Giffard  seemed  to  have 
come  off  best. 

Farquhar  had  been  quite  a  gentleman  of 
leisure  during  the  past  few  days.  It  had 
given  him  time  to  think  things  over,  while  the 
others  were  pegging  away  at  the  examination, 
which  was  to  give  one  of  them  the  position 
now  held  by  himself.  And  he  had  a  little 
talk  with  the  Doctor  which  strengthened 
some  of  his  reflections.  It  began  in  a 
friendly  way,  and  ended  in  a  friendly  way, 
but  somehow  it  didn't  leave  Farquhar  with 
quite  such  a  comfortable  conviction  of  his 
own  perfections  as  he  generally  enjoyed. 
And  one  result  of  this  was  that  the  Captain 
of  St.  Osyth's  actually  strolled  over  to 
Yaeger's,  to  pay  an  unsolicited  call  on  its  new 
head. 

Hythe  was  astonished,  of  course.  He 
didn't  even  ask  his  visitor  to  sit  down,  for  the 
minute,  making  sure  he  had  come  on  some 
business  errand  or  other.  But  it  seemed, 
after  all,  that  the  visit  was  a  purely  social  one. 
Farquhar  asked  him  how  he  had  found  the 
papers,  and  Hythe  answered  that  he'd  found 
them  "  sickening."  Farquhar  said  that  that 
wasn't  a  bad  sign,  although  he  couldn't 
remember  having  felt  like  that  himself  last 
year.     Then     they    talked     footer,    and    to 
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Hythe's  surprise  he  found  that  the  Captain 
had  actually  roticed  that  goal  he  had  got  for 
the  scho  i  house  in  the  last  match.  On 
being  pre  .son  for  hi  -  views  on  Yaeger's,  its 
new  head  \.ithout  flushing,  said  that  it  was 
"  all  right." 

Then  the  conversation  languished  a  little. 
Indeed,  it  got  so  jerky  towards  the  end,  that 
Hythe  began  to  suspect  that  he  had  been 
right  in  his  first  conjecture,  and  that  the 
Captain  had  some  special  object  in  calling, 
after  all.  But  it  wasn't  until  he  had  got  to 
the  door,  with  his  hand  on  the  handle, 
that  Farquhar  brought  it  out. 

*'  I've  given  you  your  colours,  Hythe,"  he 
said.  "  I  thought  perhaps  you'd  like  to 
know." 

"  Thanks  !  "  said  Hythe  in  his  usual  quiet 
way,  although  the  colour  had  flushed  into  his 
cheeks.  What  boy  alive  wouldn't  have  liked 
hearing  an  announcement  like  that  ? 

He  ought  to  have  had  them  long  ago,  of 
course.  But,  as  the  Doctor  had  said  of 
Farquhar,  on  a  recent  occasion,  "  Better  late 
than  nevor !  " 

"  Good-night !  "  said  Farquhar. 
"  Good-night !  "  said  Hythe.  "  I  suppose  we 
shall  see  something   01  you,  when  you're  at 
Sandhurst  ?  " 

••  I  shall  put  in  as  much  time  as  I  can  ! " 
Farquhar  assured  him. 
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Farquhar  didn't  say  that  he  ought  to  have 
given  Hythe  his  colours  before.     Hythe  didn't 
say   that  he  thought  it  was   very   decent  of 
Farquhar  to  have  come  to  tell  him,  himself. 
Farquhar  didn't  say  that  when  he  came  down 
to  the  old  place,  he  hoped  to  see   more   of 
Hythe  than  he  had  done  in  the  past.     Hythe 
didn't  say  that  it  was  rather  a  topping  idea  of 
Farquhar's.     It    was  just  that  comm.onplace 
"Good-night"   between    the   pair,   and   that 
couple   of  matter-of-fact   sentences.     Yet   it 
managed  to  say  all  this,  as  is  the  queer  way  of 
boyhood. 

The  next  day  Hythe  was  sent  for  to  the 
Head-master's  study,  in  the  middle  of  Mr. 
Warre's  Latin  class.  Mr.  Warre  looked  as 
surprised  as  he  did  himself,  and  suddenly 
anxious. 

When  he  got  to  the  study  the  sight  of  the 
Doctor's  face  was  enough  to  tell  Hythe  that 
serious  news  awaited  him. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  "  he  asked  in  a  curious,  still 
way.  Afterwards,  he  realised  that  without 
any  words  being  said  he  had  known  the 
nature  of  the  news. 

The  Doctor's  kind  hand  was  on  his 
shoulder.  "My  dear  boy!"  he  said.  And 
with  that  firm  and  friendly  grasp  to  steady 
him,  Hythe  learned  that  his  father  was 
dead. 
A  day  or  two  afterwards  when  Hythe  had 
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gone  away— the  Doctor  had  driven  him  to  the 
station  himself— they  heard  the  result  of  the 
examination.  Hythe,  in  spite  of  that  set- 
back of  his  lost  books,  had  come  out  first  on 
the  list,  and  was,  in  consequence,  Captain  of 
the  school. 


CHAPTER  XIX 


THE    NEW    CAPTAIN 


The  prospective  joys  of  the  summer  term 
brought  St.  Osyth's  back  in  fairly  cheerful 
spirits.  But  there  seemed  changes  about  in 
the  old  place,  somehow.  For  one  thing,  there 
had  been  interior  alterations,  but  as  these 
included  extra  bath-rooms,  and  other  luxuries 
of  that  kind,  the  most  conservative  of  them 
could  scarcely  object.  Still  less  could  they 
take  exception  to  the  fact  that  the  old  iron 
bars  had  been  removed  from  the  dormitory  and 
study  windows.  And  a  yet  more  pleasing  pros- 
pect of  liberty  was  opened  out  in  the  announce- 
ment that  the  boundary  of  their  walks  abroad 
had  been  considerably  enlarged.  Ottley 
Wood,  with  all  the  myriad  delights  it 
promised  for  half  holidays,  was  now  within 
bounds.  It  had  been  forbidden  to  them 
before,  from  the  fact  that  one  of  the  lowest 
public-houses  in  the  district  had  to  be  passed 
in  order  to  reach  it.  To  his  more  cautious 
elders  it  might  well  have  seemed  that  the  new 
Doctor  was  taking  big  risks.  Perhaps  it 
didn't  directly  occur  to  anyone  to  connect 
these  changes  with  that  old  sermon  of  his  in 
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which  he  had  said  that  it  wasn't  bolts  and 
bars,  but  a  fine  pride  in  himself  that  wa= 
needed  to  keep  a  boy  in  the  decent  ways. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  utterance  may  have 
reached  them,  nevertheless,  to  be  crystallized 
in  time  into  that  most  potent  force  the  "  form  " 
of  the  school. 

Another  surprising  thing,  too,  was  the  way 
in  which  St.  Osyth's  numbers  had  increased, 
iou    could   scarcely   turn    a   corner   without 
meeting  a  fresh  face.     The  Doctor  must  have 
had   a  lot  of  social  inHuence  somewhere,  to 
have  accomplished  so    much    in    so   short   a 
time.     But  what  specially  struck  St.  Osyth's 
was  the  curious  way  in  which  the  new-comers 
had  been  distributed.    Yaeger's  was  so  choked 
up   with    them    that  one   wondered  that  the 
authorities  had  not  pressed  the   coal-cellars 
into  their  service,  but  they  were  without  ex- 
ception of  the  Classical  persuasion,  while  the 
other  houses,   to  their  disgust,  had  received 
an  unwelcome  contingent  of  Moderns. 

Whether  from  their  natural  stupidity,  or 
from  a  casual  talk  the  Doctor  had  managed 
to  have  with  each  of  them,  or  because  they 
were  already  in  touch  with  the  new  influences 
at  work  in  the  place,  the  new-comers  seemed 
to  be  strangely  impervious  to  the  rigid 
barriers  of  caste  that  prevailed  at  St.  Osyth's 
A  couple  of  isolated  instances  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this. 
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"  Are  you  a  Classic  or  a  Modern  ?  "  a  little 
group  of  Middle  School  boys,  of  the  ruling 
race,  had  demanded  of  a  new-comer  of  their 
own  size,  the  first  day. 

"A  Modern,  I  believe,"  answered  the  latter, 
buc  without  the  blush  of  shame  that  ought  to 
have  accompanied  the  admission.  Then, 
observing  the  lofty  scorn  on  the  faces  of  his 
interlocutors,  he  gave  utterance  to  a 
surprised : 

"  But  does  it  matter  ?  " 

Did  it  matter !  Ye  gods  and  little  fishes ! 
The  outraged  Classics  were  just  teaching  him 
whether  it  mattered  or  not,  when  Malet, 
observing  the  fray  from  a  window — Malet, 
mind  you  ! — threw  up  the  sash,  and  provided 
the  young  custodians  of  St.  Osyth's  honour 
with  quite  a  little  stack  of  lines  on  the  first 
day  of  the  term. 

The  other  incident  was  in  connection  with 
the  juniors.  A  young  and  verdant  Bleater, 
having  strayed  from  the  fold  into  the  big 
drive,  with  the  object  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  his  new  abode  from  the  start, 
had  the  misfortune  to  encounter  Giffard 
minor  and  Merton,  on  their  way  to  the 
playing  fields.  Since  no  Bleater  could  be  a 
Modern,  the  all  important  question  was 
rendered  unnecessary  in  his  case.  Its  place 
was  taken  by  the  one  only  second  in 
importance. 
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"  Which  house  are  you  ?  " 

"Yago's!"  answered  the  new-comer,  with 

ZtlVy^  ''!  P^!f  ^  ^"  '^^  annonnc;n.ent 
that  the  others  stared  at  him. 

"Yah!''   they  said  simultaneously,  with  a 
dension  which  staggered  the  little  boy 

'  Isn't  It  the  swell  house  ?  "  he  askod  in  his 

Ca"pr„T.-.     "'    ''""^'^   "    '^'    ^-    'he 

tc°Z/T^  ^"^"'^^  """^^  ''  'heir  business 
to  try  to  liammer  some  sense  into  St.  Osyth's 

f^V^""''-The  process  was  so  pafnfu 
And  a   big  boy  coming  in   at  the  gate,   he 

Z  T  r     t  ■'"i-^"^'  "ho   turned   out   to 

spanked  ^tf'T  '^'  ''"""«  '-"Partially 

spanlied  his  mformant  for  telling  tales  turned 

h,s  attention  to  the  other  twof  and  knoc^ 
their   heads    together   with    a   thoroughness 

ery  m™r%t-  "^  T"«  ^"<^  ^"<^-'  "  - 
very  much.     This,  in  the  words  of  the  ooet 

was  Hythe's  welcome  home  ^      ' 

show    the    great   trouble   he   had  just  cone 

ac7f  ad  T  '^  T  '  ^^"^^  thinneranlTi 
face  had  sharpened.  He  looked  older,  too 
and  more  responsible  somehow. 

male  itr'  7^'  ^'^  ^^"^'  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  not 
make  much  reference  to  the  boy's  loss      It 

was  a  case  where  words  could  do  nothing,*  and 
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it  was  better   not   to   keep   p.obing   at   the 
wound. 

But  what  little  he  did  say,  Hythe  liked  to 

hear. 

"  You're  very  young,  Hythe,  to  stand 
alone,"  he  said  with  a  cordial  helpfulness  in 
his  voice,  "  but  if  you  ever  want  a  friend,  or  a 
head-master,  or  both,  you  know  I  am  always 
here  !  " 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  "  was  all  Hythe  said. 
But  he  looked  as  though  it  was  a  good  sort  of 
thing  to  know,  too. 

"  This  isn't  the  time  to  talk  to  you  of  the 
responsibilities  money  brings  with  it,"  con- 
tinued the  Doctor.  **  For  the  next  year,  at 
least,  you  are  not  to  give  them  a  thought. 
You  are  still  a  school-boy,  and  your  battle- 
ground is  here.  Afterwards,  your  wealth  will 
be  an  open  road  to  much.  For  this  little 
space  of  your  life,  thank  Heaven  !  it  will  only 
be  the  labour  of  your  head  and  your  hands 
that  will  count." 

*'  Yes,  sir,"  was  all  Hythe  said  again.  But 
the  Doctor  seemed  quite  satisfied.  Mr. 
Hythe's  will  had  been  proved  at  some  rather 
remarkable  figures.  But  he  fancied  that  the 
brain  behind  the  steady  eyes  would  supply 
the  necessary  ballast. 

It  was  a  different  coming  back  to  any 
Hythe  had  had  before.  Yaeger's  really 
seemed  glad  to  see  him.    Phillpott  and  Malet 
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came  at  him  in  quite  an  eager  way,  and 
Cunven,  after  telling  him  that  he  looked  •*  ofl 
colour,"  shook  hands  with  him  with  the 
greatest  heartiness.  Even  Ayscough,  perhaps 
as  much  to  his  own  surprise  as  Hythe's, 
presented  himself  on  his  own,  in  his  study, 
and  with  an  air  of  conveying  that  it  was  an 
isolated  instance,  and  that  L'ythe  mustn't 
presume  on  it,  signified  his  readiness  to  afford 
him.  any  little  assistance  he  might  fancy  he 
required. 

"  All  right,  Coughdrop.  Suppose  you  help 
me  to  unpack!"  Hythe  agreed.  He  had 
spoken  good-nrturcdly,  and  really  with  some 
idea  of  meeting  his  little  fag  half-way.  But 
as  he  unfortunately  nodded  at  the  portman- 
teau, round  which  Ayscough's  old  friend  was 
securely  strapped,  the  latter  took  it  as  a 
direct  personal  insult,  and  flounced  down  on 
his  knees  >  perform  the  required  service, 
with  a  thud  which  shook  the  floor. 

The  first  twinkle  which  had  come  into 
Hythe's  eye  since  his  trouble  appeared  there 
now.  But  it  was  perhaps  owing  to  this  little 
exhibition  of  temper  that  after  he  had 
watched  Ayscough  unbuckle  the  abhorred 
object,  he  gave  him  a  dry  direction  of  "  Same 
old  place,"  accompanied  by  a  glance  at  the 
nail  on  the  wall  which  made  it  impossible  to 
mistake  his  meaning. 

But   the   cordiality    he   had    met   with   at 
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Yaeger's  did  not  extend  to  the  senior  com- 
mon-room, when  he  entered  it  with  Malet  and 
Curwen  a  little  later.  Its  occupants  returned 
his  greeting  civilly  enough,  but  there  had 
been  a  sudden  hush  on  his  entry,  that  made 
him  feel  that  he  himself  had  been  the  topic 
of  conversation.  Involuntarily  he  stiffened  a 
little.  Involuntarily,  too,  such  members  of 
Yaeger's  as  happened  to  be  in  the  room 
edged  up  to  him. 

From  the  moment  of  his  entering,  the 
room  began  to  fill.  It  almost  seemed  as 
though  s'-me  interested  ^.erson  was  acting 
the  part  o  v  hipper-in.  And  when  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Eleven  suddenly  detached 
themselves  from  the  rest  and  with  Samborne 
as  spokesman,  came  up  to  him,  Hythe 
knew  that  he  had  to  face  something  really 
serious. 

"  I  suppose  the  Doctor's  told  you  that 
you're  Captain  of  tl:e  school,  Hythe,"  Sam- 
borne  began. 

The  Doctor  had  not  neglected  to  supply 
that  piece  of  information,  and  Hythe  signi- 
fied as  much. 

*'  Well,"  continued  Samborne,  "  I'm  not 
going  to  pretend  that  we've  not  sorry,  it 
hasn't  come  to  a  more  all  round  man.  But 
we've  made  up  our  minds  to  lump  it  I  " 

Hythe  forebore  to  enquire  what  the 
speaker  thought  would  have   happened  had 
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they  decided  on  any  other  course,  and  when 
Phillpott  began  to  mention  how  kind  it  was 
of  them,  he  stopped  him. 

"  I  suppose  you'll  admit  that  you're  not 
much  to  shout  about  at  the  games  ?  "  ad- 
vanced the  spokesman. 

Hythe  admitted  it  candidly. 

'*  There   was  that   goal "  Curwen   was 

beginninfj  when  Hythe's  "  Quiet,  old  man," 
shut  him  up. 

"  Well,"  growled  Samborne,  whom  the 
other's  calmness  was  beginning  to  irritate. 
'*  We  want  a  better  man  than  you  for 
Captain  of  the  games.  And  what's  more 
we're  going  to  have  one  !  " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Hythe,  politely  questioning. 
But  he  had  no  need  to  suppress  Yaeger's  this 
time.  Now  that  that  tone  had  come  into  his 
voice,  they  felt  they  couldn't  do  better  than 
leave  him  to  do  his  own  fighting. 

"  Look  here,  Hythe,"  said  Berkeley,  speak- 
ing more  pacifically.  "  We've  agreed  to 
stick  you  as  Captain  of  the  school.  But  w^e 
don't  think  you're  good  enough  to  be  Captain 
of  the  games.  And  we  want  you  to  give  up 
to  Giffard  here." 

Though  they  said  nothing  the  Yaeger  men 
were  ringing  round  Hythe.  They  looked 
different,  somehow,  from  what  St.  Osyth's  had 
been  accustomed  to  consider  them — bigger 
and   more   formidable.     Or    perhaps   it   was 
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only  the  spirit  of  pride,  which  the  Doctor  was 
inculcating,  was  making  them  carry  their 
heads  higher.  But  whatever  it  was,  it  im- 
proved their  appearance. 

"What  do  you  say,  GifTard  ? "  Ilythe 
asked  that  gentleman  directly. 

"Oh,  well,  I  didn't  propose  it,  if  that's 
what  you  mean,"  answered  Gififard,  rather 
sheepishly.  "  But  since  everyone's  so  hot 
about  it,  I  don't  mind  taking  it  on — for  the 
sake  of  Arundel  an'  that." 

"  That's  just  it,  Hythe  !  "  cut  in  Samborne 
with  real  eagerness.  "It's  the  most  blithering 
arrangement  that  ever  was,  making  the 
Captain  of  the  school,  Captain  of  the  games, 
whether  he's  a  nailer  like  Farquhar,  or  a 
duffer  like  you !  So  do,  like  a  good  chap, 
stand  out.  We  can't  afford  to  have  you  this 
term,  and  that's  a  fact.  Why,  even  with 
Farquhar  as  Captain,  Arundel  sntiply  walked 
over  us  last  match.  Think  what  it'll  be  with 
you!  " 

Hythe's  face  had  gone  rather  strained. 
The  interview  was  getting  more  painful  for 
him  as  it  proceeded. 

"  The  Captain  of  the  school  always  has 
been  the  Captain  of  the  games,"  he  said  at 
last.  "  1  don't  know  that  I  could  give  it  up 
if  I  wanted  to." 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  could,"  they  assured  him 
persuasively.     "  St.    George    is   so   sweet   on 
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you  just  now  that  you  could  talk  him  into 
it." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Hythe.  "  Sull, 
it  doesn't  matter,  anyway,  as  I'm  not  going 
to  do  it." 

Yaegcr's  breathed  again.  Samborne  on  the 
contrary  choked. 

*'  I  don't  say  I'm  as  good  a  man  as  Giffard, 
of  course,"  went  on  Hythe  temperately. 

"  You  couldn't !  "     This  from  Noad. 

"  No,"  agreed  Hythe,  "  I  couldn't.  But 
you  chaps  know  as  well  as  I  do,  that  being 
Captain  isn't  the  sweetest  job  in  the  world. 
And  you  know,  too,  what  a  pull  it  gives  you 
over  the  school  being  Captain  of  the  games. 
Well,  I'm  Captain  here,  whether  I  like  it  or  not. 
And  I'm  not  going  to  dish  all  my  chances  at  the 
start,  as  I  should,  if  I  stood  down  for  Giffard." 

♦'  Not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  cup  ?  " 
almost  pleaded  Samborne. 

"  No,"  said  Hythe,  though  not  as  if  he 
enjoyed  having  to  say  it. 

Phillpott  was  evidently  dying  to  clap  him 
on  the  back.  But  he  refrained.  With  that 
face  on  him,  the  Captain  didn't  look  as 
though  he  needed  to  be  bolstered  up  with  any 
little  encouragements  of  that  kind.  And  per- 
haps the  quiet  steady  front  Vvhich  Yaeger's, 
copying  their  leader,  were  presenting  to  the 
enemy,  was  the  most  affective  attitude  they 
could  have  chosen. 
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"  Suppose  we  won't  have  a  rotter  like  you 
at  any  price  ?  "     suggested  someone. 

"  You  can't  help  yourselves ! "  Hythe 
answered. 

**  Suppose  we  make  Giffard  Captain,  and 
send  in  a  challenge  to  Arundel  on  our  own  ?  " 
asked  someone  else. 

*'  Arundel  wouldn't  accept  your  challenge," 
answered  Hythe  as  before. 

The  muscles  in  Samborne's  bull-neck  began 
to  swell.  "  Well,  if  they  accept  yours,  they 
won't  see  much  of  us ! "  he  retorted  trucu- 
lently. 

Hythe  did  lose  a  little  of  his  calm  at  that. 
This  was  a  set-back  he  could  never  have 
contemplated,  even  in  his  worst  nightmare. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  that  ?  "  he  asked 
slowly,  his  face  flushing  ever  so  slightly. 

**  Well,  just  this,"  said  Samborne  brutally. 
"  You  can  play  your  match  yourself.  The 
Eleven  withdraws.  We  won't  play  with 
you ! " 

**  Not  even  for  the  sake  of  the  cup  ?  "  put 
in  Nugent,  with  his  softest  drawl.  It  was  the 
first  contribution  to  the  conversation  he  had 
vouchsafed. 

Samborne  gave  him  a  furious  look.  "  You 
needn't  talk ! "  he  snorted.  "  A  slacker  at 
games,  like  you,  isn't  worth  listening  to  !  " 

The  others  had  noticed  the  signs  of 
distress  on    Hythe's    face  with    real    relief. 
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Samborne  had  got  there  at  last,  it  seemed. 
Hythe  couldn't  do  without  them,  of  course. 
The  mere  idea  was  enough  to  make  a  cat 
laugh.  Yaeger's  was  standing  by  him,  but 
then  there  wasn't  a  single  Yaeger  man  in  the 
eleven.  Nugent  wasn't  in,  either,  though  that 
had  always  been  his  own  choice,  of  course. 
Thus  with  the  exception  of  Edwards  and 
Pease,  a  fellow  Hittite,  the  team  was  made  up 
exclusively  of  men  from  either  the  school- 
house  or  Doctor's. 

How  could  Hythe  do  without  them  ?  And 
that  as  it  happened  was  just  the  question 
Hythe  was  asking  himself  in  something  not 
unlike  despair.  He  couldn't  do  without 
Giffard,  of  course,  who  was  the  best  bat  by  a 
long  way  the  school  possessed,  nor  Berkeley, 
who  could  be  reckoned  on  to  break  the  heart 
of  any  bowler,  nor  Samborne,  who  was  the 
man  of  men  to  stop  a  rot,  nor  Gegechkory, 
who  had  a  habit  of  supplying  such  pleasant 
surprises,  nor  Spratt,  whose  balls,  when  he 
warmed  up  to  his  work,  were  so  frightfully 
swift  and  so  difficult  to  field,  nor  Wallace  nor 
Ivor  nor  Edwards,  nor  Pease — nor  any  one  of 
them,  in  fact.  And  if  he  could,  who  in  the 
world  had  he  to  put  in  their  places  ? 

"  I  hope  you  won't  do  that,  you  chaps,"  he 
said  slowly,  at  last. 

"  Shan't  we,  that's  all !  "  they  retorted,  in 
eager  and  complacent  chorus.     All  the  same. 
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though,  it  sounded  as  though  they  were 
breathing  more  freely.  Just  at  first, 
laughable  as  the  idea  was,  it  had  always 
seemed  as  though  Hythe  was  going  to  stand 
them  out. 

"  This  time,  at  least,  you  have  got  the 
check-mate !  "  breathed  Gegechkory  softly. 

The  word  acted  on  Hythe  like  a  spur. 
"  Well,  I'm  sorry  for  that,"  he  said  quietly 
to  the  others,  ignoring  Gegechkory.  "  But  if 
you  won't,  you  won't.  We  shall  just  have  to 
do  without  you." 

A  little  gasp  went  up.  For  a  moment  it 
seemed  as  though  the  Moderns  were  going  to 
lose  that  steady  poise  of  theirs,  and  let  them- 
selves go.  Like  Gegechkory,  they,  too,  had 
thought  that  it  was  check-mate. 

"  But  how  can  you  do  without  us  ? " 
vociferated  the  others,  in  artN    ■;  amazement. 

"Well,  you're  not  the  oni;  chaps  in  the 
School,"  Hythe  reminded  them. 

"  No,  but  we're  the  only  chaps  v/ho  can 
play,"  they  retorted  hotly.  "  You  can't  maku 
up  an  eleven  against  Arundel  out  of  the 
rotters  who're  left. 

Hythe  slightly  shrugged  his  shoulders,  for 
only  answer. 

"  But,  hang  it  all  man  !  You  must  be 
a  raving  lunatic !  You  ought  to  be  locked 
up ! "  roared  Samborne.  It  seemed,  for 
a  moment,  as  though  he  was  going  to  hit  out 
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bodily  at  the  Captain.  Hythe  seemed  to 
think  so,  at  any  rate,  for  his  fists  clenched 
involuntarily,  while  Yaeger's  walled  up  still 
tighter. 

**  Perhaps,  when  Arundel's  wiped  the  field 
with  you,  you'll  remember  to-day  ?  "  remarked 
someone  gloomily. 

"  We  all  shall !  "  Hythe  assured  him. 

As  it  seemed  like  knocking  their  heads 
against  a  stone  wall  to  persuade  or  threaten 
him  any  longer,  a  puzzled  silence  came  over 
the  room.     It  was  Hythe  who  br^ke  it. 

"Now,  you  chaps,"  he  said,  and  except 
that  he  wasn't  so  blustering,  he  might  almost 
have  been  Farquhar,  with  that  authoritative 
tone  in  his  voice,  "  let's  get  this  thing  settled. 
Are  you  all  agreed  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  we  were,"  said  Berkeley, 
on  behalf  of  the  school-house. 

"  Rather,  you  crack-brained  ass !  "  said 
Samborne,  speaking  for  Doctor's. 

"You  too,  Nugent?"  Hythe's  voice  was 
curiously  expressionL-^ss. 

"Well,  since  our  little  Sammy  here 
doesn't  seem  to  appreciate  me  at  my  true 
value,  you  can  count  nie  in  with  you,  if  you 
like,  Scissors,"  said  Nugent  carelessly. 

The  Hittites  were  startled.  They  followed 
Nugent's  lead  in  most  things.  But  in  this 
instance,  they  had  certainly  expected  him  to 
go  with  the  elect. 
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Hythe's  eyes  bright'^ned  up  wonderfully. 
He  had  been  fighting  before  with  the  courage 
of  desperation.  To  looi.  at  him,  a  minute  or 
so  ago,  he  would  have  done  for  the  effigy  of  a 
person  who  could  never  smile  again.  Now, 
with  that  dancing  light  in  his  eyes,  and  that 
sudden  buoyant  turn  of  his  head,  it  was  quite 
easy  to  imagine  him  indulging  in  the 
exercise.  Everyone  in  the  room  could  feel 
the  change  in  him.  It  was  as  though  a  ton's 
weight  had  been  rolled  off  his  shoulders. 

"  Well,"  he  sjlid,  in  quite  an  altered  voice, 
*'  that  gives  us  two  of  the  old  team — Edwards 
^aid  Pease — thank  goodness." 

Now  Edwards  and  Pease  came  in  at  the 
tail  end  of  the  Eleven,  as  anyone  could  have 
told  you.  Still,  it  was  distinctly  gratifying  to 
find  themselves  valued  as  much  as  all  that. 
And  that  rapturous  note  in  the  Captain's 
voice  turned  the  scale.  So,  though  still 
dubiously,  they  agreed  to  back  Hythe  up, 
"  if  he  really  was  going  to  play  the  goat." 

"  Then  that's  all,"  said  Hythe.  Really  he 
might  have  been  dismissing  the  Eleven. 

"  But  what  are  you  going  to  do,  man  ? " 
groaned  Phillpott  in  baffled  rage.  "  We 
can't  have  you  making  St.  Osyth's  a  laughing 
stock,  all  over  the  place." 

"  That's  our  business  !  "  said  Hythe  coldly. 
"  You've  backed  out  of  your  own  accord. 
Nobody  asked  you  to.    And  as  you're  not 
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going  to  help  pull  us  through,  we  can  do 
without  your  advice." 

"  I  think  you're  a  skunk  !  "  said  Samborne 
when  he  could  articulate. 

**  Really  ?  But  that  doesn't  make  me  one, 
you  know  !  "  retorted  the  Captain  with  some- 
thing of  his  old  grin. 
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CHAPTER    XX 


THE    DECENT   WAYS 


When  one  thinks  how  painful  and  upsetting 
the  events  recorded  in  the  previous  chapter 
must  have  been  to  any  captain,  in  the  be- 
ginning of  his  term  of  office,  it  is  a  wonder 
Hythe  did  not  lose  heart,  especially  with  his 
own  overwhelming  personal  trouble  so  fresh 
upon  him.  He  was  not  strikingly  popular, 
as  it  was,  But  what  the  feelings  of  St. 
Osyth's  would  be  towards  him,  if  the  first 
eleven's  cheerful  prognostications  came  true, 
he  could  easily  imagine. 

Coming  back  from  the  common-room  now, 
and  convincing  Sandford  on  the  way  that  the 
school-house  wall  was  an  unsuitable  place  in 
which  to  draw  caricatures  of  himself,  and 
Mothersole,  that  toboganning  downstairs  on 
the  black-board  was  an  equally  unsuitable 
means  of  progression,  he  went  into  his  study 
and  shut  his  door.  Sitting  down,  with  his 
elbows  on  the  table,  and  his  head  on  his 
hands,  he  proceeded  to  do  some  of  the 
hardest  thinking  of  his  life.  At  the  end  of 
half  an  hour  he  made  his  way  to  the  house 
of  the   Hittites  to  see  Nugent.     He  could 
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scarcely   have    chosen    a    more    inopportune 
time. 

He  got  a  rather  sharp  "  Who's  there  ?  " 
instead  of  "Come  in!"  in  answer  to  his  knock. 

•'  I  am— Hythe  !  "  he  called  back. 

"  Oh,  come  on  in  then !  "  came  back  the 
answer. 

On  obeying  the  injunction,  a  sweet  and 
idyllic  sight  presented  itself  to  his  eyes. 
Reclining  on  a  chair,  with  his  feet  on  the 
window-seat,  was  Nugent,  solacing  himself 
with  a  cigarette,  while  perched  on  the  end  of 
the  seat  not  occupied  by  that  gentleman's  feet 
was  the  Admirable,  also  indulging  in  the  same 
gentle  recreation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  of  the 
three  appeared  most  astonished. 

The  Admirable  looked  at  Nugent  for 
instructions.  But  as  the  latter  made  no  effort 
to  take  the  cigarette  from  his  mouth  he  felt  it 
beneath  his  dignity  to  do  so  either. 

"  You  look  struck,  Hythe !  "  observed 
Nugent  blandly.  "  Well,  you  can't  be  more 
that  way  than  I  am.  I  thought  you  said 
Edwards." 

Hythe  didn't  say  anything.  But  he  looked 
at  Nugent's  cigarette,  and  from  that  to  the 
Admirable'a,  and  his  glance  was  expressive. 

"  Object  to  smoking  ?  "  Nugent  drawled. 

"Yes,"  said  Hythe.  "Put  that  cigarette 
down,  Crichton! " 
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Again  the  Admirable  looked  for  instructions, 
and  again  sat  tight. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Nugent  was  not 
best  pleased  with  the  turn  of  events.  The 
Admirable's  being  there  complicated  matters 
very  considerably.  Though  he  was  not  pulling 
the  younf  r  boy  up,  just  now,  it  is  not  to  be 
supposed  that  he  always  allowed  him  to 
indulge  in  such  pastimes  with  impunity. 
Crichton  was  just  as  likely  to  have  had  his 
head  cuffed  for  lighting  the  cigarette  as  to 
have  been  permitted  to  enjoy  it.  But 
Nugent's  mode  of  life  would  have  had  to  be 
considerably  altered  if  everything  that  made 
it  not  an  ideal  example  for  Crichton  to  follow, 
had  been  suppressed  in  that  youth's  presence. 
And  this  being  the  first  day  of  term,  and 
things  in  consequence  being  a  little  slack, 
Nugent  had  only  gone  for  him  to  the  extent 
of  a  mild  "  Drop  it,  you  young  ruffian  1 " 
which  the  Admirable  knew  he  could  disregard. 

"  Put  that  cigarette  down,  Crichton,  and 
go  to  my  study  1  "  repeated  Hythe. 

He  got  rather  a  vicious  glance  from  Nugent. 
The  head  of  the  Hittites  was  beginning  to  get 
angry.  "  I  can  look  after  Crichton  !  "  he  said, 
in  the  sort  of  tone  he  would  have  used  in 
telling  a  servant  not  to  presume. 

"Seems  like  it!"  said  Hythe  curtly. 
"  Didn't  you  hear  me,  Crichton  ?  " 

'«  Oh,  yes,  I  heard  you,"  said  Crichton,  in  a 
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voice  as  much  like  Nugont's  as  he  could  make 
It.     "You  said  I   was  to  go  to  your  study 
didn't  you? 

"  Yes,  and  I  shouldn't  let  me  say  it  again, 
i(  I  were  you,"  Hythe  advised.  "Because 
next  time  it  will  be  the  Doctor's." 

In  spite  of  himself  Crichton  looked  rather 
impressed.  His  glance  at  his  chief  for 
guidance  was  a  shade  more  disturbed  than 
his  previous  ones. 

Hythe  followed  his  glance.  "  Best  let  him 
do  what  he's  told,  Nugent,"  he  said  seriously. 
*•  I  mean  what  I  say.  Besides,  you  and  I've 
got  to  have  it  out,  too,  and  we  shall  do  it 
better  alone." 

"  You're  beginning  early.  Scissors ! " 
remarked  Nugent,  in  mock  admiration,  but 
with  the  anger  mounting  in  his  voice. 

^^  "  I've  need  to,  it  seems  ! '   .^d  Hythe. 

"  Well,    Crichton,    since    you    will   have    it 
go " 

"That  will  do  !  "  said  Nugent,  rather  sharply 
for  him.  "  Wait  outside,  Crichton.  As  Hythe 
so  neatly  put  it,  he  and  I've  got  to  have  this 
out." 

The  Admirable  strolled  out  as  nonchalantly 
as  he  could,  with  his  shoulders  almost  up  to 
his  ears,  while  Nugent,  with  his  feet  still  on 
the  window-seat  and  lazily  puffing  away  at 
his  cigarette,  regarded  his  visitor  with  a  glance 
that  was  half  insolent,  half  amused. 
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«•  Won't  you  sit  down  ?  "  he  asked  languidly. 
"Not  yet,"  answered  Hythe.  The  remark 
was  rather  enigmatical,  and  Nugent  took  the 
cigarette  out  of  his  mouth  for  a  mmute  to 
consider  him.  He  didn't  find  that  Hythe 
looked  happy.  Profoundly  worried  and 
upset  rather— but  he  was  quite  at  his  ease, 
too,  Nugent  noticed. 

Not  being  able  to  arrive  at  any  definite 
conclusion  about  his  visitor,  Nugent  resumed 
operations  with  the  cigarette,  blowing  little 
rings  out  of  his  mouth,  and  watching  them  in 
indolent  enjoyment.  The  corner  of  the 
mantelpiece  was  quite  close  to  Hythe.  He 
put  his  elbow  on  it,  and  watched  Nugent  and 
the  little  flying  rings,  for  a  moment  in  silence. 
"  Mind  handing  me  that  empty  inkstand 
beside  you.  Scissors,  for  an  ash-tray?  "  ?  ked 
Nugent  with  charming  aplomb. 

"  You  won't  need  it,"  Hythe  told  h*:... 
"  Well,  you  should  know,  of  course !  "  said 
Nugent  with  a  slight  shrug  of  his  shoulders. 
«'I  suppose  you  think  it's  very  wicked  to 
smoke  while  you're  at  school,  Scissors  ?  "  he 
asked  with  an  undercurrent  of  interest  beneath 

the  sneer 

"  No,"  said  Hythe  after  reflecting.    "  Rotten, 

more,  I  should  say !  " 

Nugent  didn't  seem  to  be  making  much 
headway.  "  Well,  for  a  person  who  hinted  he 
was  on    the  warpath,    you're  a  long    time 
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coming  to  the  point,  don't  you  think?"  he 
observed  impatiently.  "  I  suppose  you're 
going  to  try  and  come  over  me  with  the  same 
dodge  you  did  the  youngster  just  now  ?  " 

"  What  dodge  ?  "  asked  Hythe. 

"  Oh,  that  if  I  don't  renounce  the  weed  in 
all  its  forms — I  have  just  looked  at  a  cigar,  too, 
you  know,  in  my  time — you'll  find  it  your 
painful  duty  to  ask  me  to  favour  our  friend 
St.  George  with  a  call.  That's  about  the 
hang  of  it,  isn't  it?  " 

•'  No,"  said  Hythe. 

"  You  surprise  me !  "  murmured  Nugent. 
"  May  I  add,  you  also  relieve  me  ?  A  cool- 
ness has  sprung  up  between  St.  George  and 
myself  of  late  years,  and  I  don't  want  the 
brute's  society  forced  on  me  more  than  I  can 
help.  Still,  aa  the  last  resort  of  a  weak  rule,  I 
thought  that  was  to  be  it.  Or  perhaps 
you've  tumbled  to  your  privileges  in  the 
swiping  line?  But  I'm  too  big  for  that  kind 
of  thing,  I'm  afraid,  Scissors.  It  wouldn't  be 
considered  good  form,  you  know.  Besides,  I 
might  hit  back ! 

"  Not  the  cane  ? "  he  went  on,  as  Hythe 
didn't  answer.  *'  Then  is  it  lines,  to  which 
your  fancy  goes  ?  But  if  that  is  the  idea,  I 
may  as  well  tell  you,  at  the  start,  that  I 
shouldn't  do  'em.  So  we  should  be  no 
forrader  than  we  are  now,  as  far  as  I  can 
see." 
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Hythe  sligh*-!  /  book  his  head. 
•'  Well  i^ei  K  aliv,  Scissors,  I'm  at  the  end 
of  my  te  'i  !  ^:vd  Nugent,  laughing  and 
continuing  t  !i."'o  .  "Perhaps  you  wouldn't 
mind  taking  tin  now,  'ind  telling  me  how 
you  really  <lo  m<Mn  to  t  ■'  stopper  on  my 
finishing  thi  .i^af  t-  lat's  the  idea,  isn't 
it?" 

•'  I'm  goinp   to  </sa'  ^  du   not  to   finish   it," 
said  Hythe  a    once. 

Nugent  st'ired  at  hiin.     Whatever  he  had 
been  expecting,  it  was  certainly  not  this. 

"  That  all  ?  "  he  drawled   after  a   minute. 
"  And  you  think  that  will  work  the  trick  ?  " 

•'  Yes,"  said  Hythe,  and  if  the  quiet 
confidence  of  his  tone  was  put  on,  he  must 
have  been  a  very  finished  actor  indeed. 
"  Why  ?  "  said  Nugent  rather  quickly. 
"  Because  it  would  be  so — jolly  decent — of 
you  not  to — just  now,"  Hythe  told  him. 
•'  You  see  how  I'm  fixed." 

Nugent  looked  at  him  attentively.  Hythe 
looked  back  at  him  with  eyes  which  were  at 
once  courageous  and  laughing.  In  that  one 
little  utterance  he  had  been  bold  enough  to 
break  down  the  barriers  of  pride,  and  in- 
solence, and  mockery,  that  Nugent  had 
always  set  up  between  them,  and  claim  him 
for  the  friend  he  had  always  known  him  in  his 
heart  to  be. 

"  Well,  my  reputation  seems  to  have  gone 
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wrong  in  my  old  age  !  "  observe- 1  Nugent  at 
last.  "Who  are  you  getting  at  ?  And  wl.'t 
do  you    want,    anyway  ?     And  why  did    you 


come 


")  " 


But  though  Mythc  gave  him  a  little 
affectionate  grin,  he  kept  his  eye  ^n  the 
cigarette,  which  the  other  had  taken  out  of  his 
mouth  the  better  to  observe  him. 

"Oh,  well,  anything  for  a  quiet  life!"  said 
Nugent,  pitching  it  into  the  empty  grate. 
"  What  a  fellow  you  are  to  fuss,  Scissors ! 
And  now,  sit  down,  my  dear  chap,  :ind  tell  us 
what  it  is  you  want  ?  " 

Hythe  wanted  a  lot,  it  seemed.  And  as  he 
listened,  Nugent's  eyebrows,  arched  by 
nature,  curved  like  a  bow.  Indeed  there 
seemed  no  limit  to  this  quiet  boy's  ambition. 
To  put  it  plainly,  he  wanted  St.  Osyth's  to 
win  the  cup  from  Arundel  or  at  least  to 
make  a  good  fight  for  it.  And  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs,  it  was  tantamount  to  w.  nting 
the  moon. 

"  Oh,  don't  think  I  don't  know  whar  big 
thing  it  is,"  he  said  now.  "  Don't  th.iik  I 
don't  know  the  awful  swot  it's  giving  to  be 
for  us  all.  When  I  sat  down  in  my  study, 
just  now,  I  felt  a  hundred."  lie  got  up  as  he 
spoke  and  rested  his  elbow  on  the  mantel- 
piece again,  the  excitement  coursing  through 
his  voice,  like  the  blood  through  a  vein. 

"  But  why  come  to  me  i*  "  asked  Nugent. 
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"  Because  you're  the  chap ! "  Hythe  told 
him,  his  voice  electric.  "  You're  worth  a  dozen 
of  the  rest  of  us  any  day,  if  you'd  only  buckle 
to.  Why,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with 
me  in  the  exam,  even,  if  you'd  mugged  up  a 
bit  more.  All  the  same,  whether  you  grind  or 
not,  you've  got " 

"What?"  asked  Nugent  lazily.  He  was 
laughing  again  at  the  speaker,  though  not  in  the 
old  way.  Jove!  it  did  really  wake  a  fellow 
up,  to  hear  the  way  old  Scissors  was  talking. 

•'  It !  "  said  Hythe  vehemently.  He  had 
begun  to  walk  up  and  down  now,  his  face 
keen  and  eager,  and  his  utterance  for  once 
rapid.  *'  I  can't  give  it  a  name.  But  it's 
what  all  the  chaps  feel  about  you.  You 
could  do  pretty  well  what  you  liked,  if  you'd 
only  put  your  back  into  it !  " 

"Really,  Scissors!  "  said  Nugent.  "  I'm  not 
used  to  these  shocks.  And  my  doctor  says 
I'm  not  to  be  upset.  Do  sit  down,  there's  a 
good  chap.     You  make  me  tired  !  " 

"  Rot  !  said  Hythe  unsympathetically. 
"  You've  got  to  be  tired.  It'll  do  you  good. 
Besides,  it's  nothing  to  what  you  will  be  before 
you're  in  good  enough  form  to  play  Arundel." 

"  Aren't  you  taking  things  rather  for 
granted  ?  "  asked  Nugent. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  old  chap,"  said  Hythe 
coolly.  "  Now,  how  about  getting  up  a  new 
committee.   Suppose  we  let  the  school  vote  as 
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usual.  Then  the  school-house  and  Doctors 
can  stand  out,  or  not,  just  as  they  like.  I'll 
stick  up  a  voting  paper  on  the  notice  board 
to-night.  Oh,  and  about  that  orange  wine, 
Farquhar  says  your  aunt  sends  you — hadn't 
you  better  let  her  know  that  you're  not  taking 
any  just  now?  " 

"  My  noble  Captain,"  retorted  Nugent,  "  I 
don't  like  your  tone.  It  implies  an  acquaint- 
ance with  my  domestic  affairs  to  which  I 
object.  Still,  I  don't  mind  telling  you, 
between  ourselves,  that  oranges  being  no 
longer  in  season,  my  esteemed  relative  is 
about  to  stop  supi  es.  By  the  time  they're 
in  again  this  precious  match  will  be  over,  and 
you  perhaps  will  have  done  worrying  a  chap's 
life  out." 

"  Oh,  well,  as  long  as  she  does  stop  'em  !  " 
said  Hythe  laughing,  but  with  a  suggestion  in 
his  manner  that  he  wasn't  Captain  of  the  team 
for  nothing. 

'*  What  about  the  little  beggar  outside  ?  " 
asked  Nugent  as  Hythe  got  up  to  go.  "  I 
can't  have  him  hammered,  you  know,  for  what 
I  didn't  stop  his  doing." 

•'  Of  course  not,"  Hythe  agreed  reasonably. 
"Still,  I  should  let  him  come  to  my  study 
now,  if  I  were  you,  as  I'm  going  to  give  him 
nothing  worse  than " 

Whatever  was  to  be  the  Admirable's 
portion,  Nugent  didn't  seem  inclined  to  show 
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fight  over  it,  and  opening  the  door  he  gave 
that  youth  his  marching  orders  without  more 
ado.      As  Hythe  had  still  some  points  about 
the  voting-paper  to  discuss  with  Nugent,  the 
Admirable   arrived   at   the   study  first.      He 
amused  himself,  until  its  owner  appeared,  by 
overhauling   his  bookshelves.      He  had  just 
settled  himself  down,  in  the  most  comfortable 
chair  he  could  find,  with  one  of  Henty's  most 
thrilling    volumes,   when   Hythe  was   incon- 
siderate enough  to  put  in  an  appearance.   The 
Admirable   left  off  reading  with   reluctance, 
although  he   kept   his    finger    ostentatiously 
in  the  page  he  was  at.     He  didn't  offer  to  get 
up.     But  if  ever  a  human  countenance  glared 
defiance,  the  Admirable's  glared  it  then. 

"  Has  Nugent  finished  jawing  you  about 
me  ?  "  he  enquired  as  offensively  as  he  could. 
"Well,  as  it  happened,  we  found  other 
subjects  of  conversation  !  "  Hythe  told  him. 
"  But  I'm  coming  to  you  now.  You  can  put 
that  book  down.  You'll  have  plenty  to  do  to 
listen  to  what  I'm  going  to  say." 

The  Admirable  pitched  the  book— there  is 
no  other  word  for  it— violently  from  him  on 
to  a  small  table  near  the  fireplace.  On  its 
passage  it  brushed  against  a  business-like 
looking  luggage  strap,  hanging  from  a  nail  on 
the  wall.  The  Admirable's  eye  being  caught 
by  this  phenomenon,  hung  there. 

Hythe    followed    his    glance.      "I'm    not 
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going  to  swipe  you  for  smoking  to-day — don't 
be  afraid  !  "  he  said,  the  last  sentence  being 
added  more  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Admirable's  patent  need  of  being  taken 
down,  than  because  he  thought  he  really  was 
suffering  from  that  emotion. 

*'  Afraid  !  "  Crichton's  tone  was  jeering. 
"  Of  you  !  Why,  I'd  as  soon  be  afraid  of  a 
penny  whistle  !  " 

"  Well,  if  you're  not  getting  it  for  smoking, 
that  doesn't  say  you  won't  for  cheek  !  "  was 
Hythe's  answer  to  that.  "  Get  me  that 
strap  ! " 

"  Get  it  yourself!  "  retorted  the  Admirable. 
*'  No,    you're   to    get    it ! "    said      Hythe 
patiently,  as  though  he  was  explaining  to  an 
infant  or  an  imbecile. 

"  Catch  me  !  "  answered  Crichton. 
Hythe  looked  at  him    for  minute  without 
speaking.     Then  he  said  with  seeming  irrele- 
vance : 

"  I  was  going  to  put  you  in  the  Eleven, 
Crichton  !  " 

"  I  am  in  the  Eleven ! "  snapped  the 
Admirable,  with  a  look  that  added,  "  so 
there ! " 

"  First  Eleven  I  mean !  "  said  Hythe 
quietly. 

The  Admirable's  brown  face  flushed  like 
the  sunset.  "  What,  me,  Hythe  ?  "  he  gasped. 
•'  Why  ?  " 
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got  to  choose  another  First 
Eleven.  You're  one  of  the  least  rotten  of 
the  Second.    That's  why  !  "   Hythe  answered 

concisely. 

"Am  I  going  to  play  against  Arundel, 
Hythe  ?  "  The  Admirable  could  scarcely  get, 
the  words  out  in  his  excitement. 

"  Were  going  to  play,"  Hythe  corrected. 

The  Admirable's  jaw  dropped.  "  Aren't 
you  going  to  put  me  in  now,  Hythe  ? "  he 
faltered.  And  that  is  no  more  than  the  right 
word  to  use  for  anything  so  agitated,  so 
aching,  and  so  sick  as  his  voice.  Any  fellow 
would  have  felt  the  same  too,  if  he  had 
had  a  thing  like  that  taken  away,  almost 
before  it  had  been  sprung  on  him. 

•'Catch  me!"  answered  Hythe,  unkmdly 
repeating    the     Admirable's    own    classical 

phrase. 

'« Why,  Hythe  ?  "  asked  the  other  almost 

humbly. 

"Because  the  First  Eleven's  got  to  do 
what  it's  told,"  answered  Hythe,  with  what 
the    poet    would    describe    as    brevity   and 

instance. 

"Oh,    I    would,    Hythe!"      pleaded    the 

Admirable. 

"Well,  suppose  we  try,"  said  Hythe  grimly. 

"Get  me  that  strap!" 

The  would-be  member  of  the  First  Eleven 
looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  Captain  of  the 
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same.  Then  he  walked  across  the  room,  got 
down  Hythe's  badge  of  office,  and  handed  it 
over  without  a  word. 

Hythe  took  it  from  him  and  tossed  it  aside. 
'*  Well,  I  guess  twenty  lickings  wouldn't  have 
made  you  do  that,  Admirable ! "  he  said. 
•'  And  as  that's  all  I  wanted  to  get  at,  we 
needn't  do  any  fancy  work  with  it."  He 
looked  thoughtfully  at  the  younger  boy  for  a 
minute  and  then  delivered  himself  of  the 
following  pithy  utterances  : 

"  I'll  put  you  in.  But  there's  no  need  for 
you  to  be  coxy  over  it.  It's  only  because  the 
better  men  are  backing  out  that  you've  got  a 
look  in.  And  there're  other  fellows  in  the 
Second  Eleven,  almost  up  to  your  .'"orm,  so 
if  I  have  any  lip  from  you,  out  you  get !  " 

"Oh,  you  won't  have,  Hythe!"  the 
Admirable  assured  him  eagerly. 

"  And  it  won't  be  such  a  soft  thing  as  you 
think,  either,"  warned  tie  other.  "  You'll 
play  when  I  like,  and  how  I  like,  and  where  I 
like,  mind  that !  You'll  practise  at  the  nets, 
or  you'll  rest  out,  just  as  I  say.  And  you'll 
do  it  without  kicking  up  a  dust  either." 

"  Oh,  I  will,  Hythe !  "  cried  the  Admirable, 
including  all  and  every  injunction  in  the 
promise.  "And  I  won't  touch  another 
cigarette,  that  I  swear." 

Almost  before  the  word  was  out  of  his 
mouth,  Hythe's  hand  was  on  his  shoulder  like 
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a  vice,  and  he  was  being  swayed  to  and  fro 
like  a  pendulum. 

"You'd  better!"  the  elder  boy  warned. 
*'  Why,  you  little  fool,  if  I  thought  you  could 
as  much  as  remember  that  the  beastly  things 
existed  now,  I'd  flay  you  alive— or  even  sling 
you  out  of  the  Eleven.  Why,  man  alive, 
don't  you  see  it's  the  chance  of  your  life  ?  " 

In  spite  of  that  bruising  grasp  on  his 
should  ,  the  speaker's  enthusiasm  set  the 
Admirable  on  fire. 

"We'll  do  it,  Hythe!"  he  cried.  In  his 
present  state  of  high  pressure,  he  felt  he 
could  have  accomplished  the  business  single- 
handed. 

The  Captain  supplied  the  necessary  cold 

douche.     "  You'll   do  us,    you 

growled, 

precious   — „ 

anyway,   instead  of  gassing,  you'd  better  go 

and  get  some  prep.  done.     Because  if  I  find 

you're  booked  for  the  detention  room,  when 

you're  due  for  cricket,  wishing  yourself  dead 

will  be  a  little  thing  to  what  you'll  feel !  " 

Assuredly,  as  Hythe  had  mentioned  at  the 
start,  it  was  not  going  to  be  a  soft  thmg. 
But  the  Admirable  didn't  seem  to  mind. 
And  although  he  put  in  some  time  at  his 
Caesar,  when  he  might  have  been  occupied  in 
more  congenial  pursuits,  I  don't  know  that 
any  one  was  any  the  worse  for  it. 


mean  !  "  he 
"if  your  batting  doesn't  get  a 
sight   better  than  it  is  now.     And 
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That  very  same  evening  a  paper  requesting 
the  school  to  vote  for  a  new  cricket  com- 
mittee, appeared  on  the  blackboard.  The 
next  morning  St.  Osyth's  found  pinned 
underneath  the  paper,  a  little  white  visiting 
card  on  which  was  written  the  baleful 
warning  :  **  Beware  !  " 
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CHAPTER  XXI 

THE    STOLEN    STAMPS 

The  voting  paper  and  its  mysterious 
appendage  attracted  a  good  many  visitors  tc 
the  board  the  next  day. 

"  We  may  as  well  let  them  know  that  the) 
can  save  themselves  the  trouble  of  voting  foi 
us,  at  the  start,"  said  Samborne.  •'  Cut  ofi 
and  get  me  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  of  you  kids.' 

"It  is  of  course,"  observed  Gegechkor 
regretfully.  "  But  if  you  could  have  partakei 
of  the  committee,  it  would  have  put  ; 
spokesman  in  his  wheel,  instead  of  leavmi 
him  the  only  absolute." 

The  piece  of  paper,  having  been  brough 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  by  the  Bleate 
privileged  to  share  in  so  important  a  trans 
action,   Samborne   there.^pon  scrawled  on  ■ 

in  pencil : 

"  This  is  to  notify  that,  as  with  the  excep^'o 
of  Edwards  and  Pease,  all  members  oi 
First  Eleven  have  withdrawn,  no  one  nt. 
vote  for  us  for  the  committee.  And  no  or 
belonging  to  the  school-house,  or  Doctor' 
is  to  take  our  place  in  the  First  Eleven  eithe 
even  if  he  is  asked  to. 
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^.„"ff'  P"t  your  fist  to  this,  will  ou, 
Giffard  ?  "  said  Samborne,  handing  the  paper 
over  to  the  head  of  the  school-house—for  since 
Farquhar's  departure,  that  was  the  proud 
position  Giffard  had  stepped  into— to  sign. 

"  Isn't  it  rather  rummy— for  a  notice  ?  " 
questioned  Gififard  dubiously,  as  he  signed. 
He  wasn't  really  nearly  as  keen  on  the 
business  as  Samborne  seemed  to  be.  But  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  ingratitude  for 
him  to  have  backed  out,  considering  that  it 
was  partly  in  his  interests  that  the  crusade 
had  been  undertaken. 

Coming  out,  after  first  lesson,  Hythe  had 
to  pass  the  notice-board,  and  a  path  was 
made  for  him  as  if  by  magic,  by  the  crowds 
who  were  waiting  to  see  the  effect  Samborne's 
production  would  have  on  him.  To  every, 
one's  surprise,  Nugent  accompanied  him. 
1  he  school  wasn't  used  to  that  particular 
combination  yet. 

"Shades  of  Farquhar!"  said  Nugent 
apostrophising  Samborne's  handiwork.  Then 
his  eye  falling  on  the  mystic  "  Beware  1 "  he 
aaded  languidly,  "  Think  there's  a  bomb  any- 
where  about,  old  man  ?  " 

Hythe  laughed,  as  he  unpinned  the  little 
card,  and  dropped  it  into  his  pocket. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  it, 
Scissors?"  asked  a  school-house  fellow 
jeeringly. 
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"Add  it  to  my  collection.  I  keep  an 
album  for  'em!  "  Hythe  told  him.  He  looked 
round  the  crowd  and  asked  amiably  : 

"Anyone  seen  Bunge  about?  I  want  to 
tell  him  I'm  putting  him  in  the  First  Eleven." 

••  Haven't  you  seen  the  notice  on  the 
board?  "  asked  Nugent  in  a  stage  whisper. 

♦•Oh,  //ja/!"  said  Hythe  contemptuously. 
«« Run  along  and  find  him,  Coughdrop,  and 
tell    him     I'm    waiting     for     him     m    the 

gymnasium."  •         i  r* 

The    interview    in     the    gymnasium    lelt 
Bunge,  without  exception,  the  happiest  boy 
who   had    ever    bcjn   at    St.   Osyth's.    The 
glories  of  the  Debating  Society  went  down 
with  a  rush  before  the  new  honours  that  were 
being  heaped  upon  him.     He  was  to  be  in  the 
Eleven  !      He  was  to  play  against  Arundel ! 
He  was  in  such  a  state  of  beatitude  that 
when  a   summons  came    to  him   to  attend 
Samborne  in  his  study,  he  obeyed  it  without 
the  least  discomposure.     Nor  when  he  found 
that     not     only    were     his     own     prefects 
assembled,  but  a  contingent  of  school-house 
ones  as  well,  did  he  appear  in   my  way  to 

mind.  -4.1,, 

•'What  did  Hythe  want  you  tor  in  tm 
gymnasium,  just  now?"  demanded  Samborne 
sourly.     He  knew  of  course.     But  he  wantec 
to  convict  Bunge  out  of  his  own  mouth. 
But  Bunge  liked  being  convicted.     Lovec 
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It,  in  fact.     He  even  said  the  words  slowly,  so 
as  to  prolong  the  beautiful  sound. 

"  I'm  in  the  First  Eleven,  Samborne.  Isn't 
it  ripping !  " 

"  I  suppose  you've  not  seen  the  notice  on 
the  board,  saying  no  school-house  or 
Doctor's  fellow  is  to  be  in  it  ?  "  asked 
Samborne. 

"Oh,  yes,  I  have,  Samborne,"  answered 
Bunge,  the  music  of  his  last  utterance  still 
sounding  in  his  ears. 

"  Well,  didn't  you  understand  it,  you  owl  ?" 
enquired  his  inquisitor  savagely. 

''Oh,  yes,  Samborne,"  answered  Bunge 
"But  the  Captain's  told  me  I  may  be  in,  so 
that's  all  right,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Try  him  with  son.ething  he  can  under- 
stand,  Samborne  ?  "  advised  Spratt. 

In  obedience  to  the  suggestion  Samborne 
enquired  pithily,  -  What  should  you  do  if  I 
was  to  hit  you,  Bunge  ?  " 

Why,  hit  you  back,  Samborne,"  answered 
Bunge,      with     simple     earnestness.     "The 
Captam    said    I    was    to  get    into   training 
so  It  might  help  me  to  get  my  hand    in     f 
the  start !  " 

"You'll  be  sent  to  Coventry!"  Giffard 
threatened. 

"  Well,  you  see,  Giffard,"  Bunge  answered 
almost  apologetically,  "I'm  afraid  that 
wouldn't  make  much  odds   to  me,  just  now 
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I  don't  see  how  I'm  to  get  the  time  to  be  very 
much  with  any  of  you.  The  Captain  says  I 
must  swot  liife  a  nigger  from  now  to  the 
match,  and  aren't  I  going  to,  just !  " 

"Won't  it  rather  hip  you  with  the  Debating 
Society  ?  "  asked  Spratt  as  a  last  resource. 

Bunge  opened  his  honest  ox-eyes  at  him. 
•*  Why,  you  don't  suppose  I'll  be  able  to  run 
that  any  longer,  do  you  ? "  he  asked  in 
astonishment.  "  I  shall  resign,  of  course.  Is 
that  all  you  wanted  me  for,  Samborne  ? 
Because  if  you  don't  mind  I  think  I'd  better 
be  going.  I  want  to  start  putting  in  some 
time  at  the  nets  at  once  !  " 

Since  nobody  could  think  of  anything  else  to 
say,  they  let  him  go.  A  minute  or  so  after- 
wards Giffard  followed  his  example. 

••  Where's  your  hurry  ?  "  asked  Samborne. 

'•  I  want  to  run  down  to  the  village  and 
see  Baillie  about  the  new  bike  I'm  getting  from 
him,"  answered  Giffard.  "  And  unless  I  rush 
off  now,  I  shan't  get  back  for  call-over." 

"  New  bike  ?  Why,  has  anybody  left  you 
a  fortune  ?  "  they  asked  in  chorus. 

The  surprise  was  not  uncalled  for. 
Framlingham  Abbey,  though  one  of  the  oldest 
country  seats  in  England,  was  also  one  of  the 
most  impoverished,  and  if  Sir  Richard  was 
able  to  scrape  up  enough  to  pay  for  his  two 
young  sons'  education  at  St.  Osyth's  and 
provide  for  the  requirements  of  his  numerous 
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a  rule  came  Giffard's  wav.  ^  ' 

offhi^K-^^V^'u""''  •"^'•'^^v  with  the  owner 
oftheb,cycleshopm:,sth.vebeensatisfactory 
for  a  day  or  two  .ft.  rwards  as  Hythe  and 
Nugent  were  mak:n.  tl.  ,r  way  to  U^l^ 
fields  together-St.  Osyth".  wl  get   „g  u  el 

desti"^ 

aestmation— they  met  him  whcciinr  a  hand 

some  machine  up  the  drive 

thk^v"  ^r/'"  "'^'  '''''  ''^'^'^  I  can  leave 
tjus^bicycle  for   Master   Giffard."    he   asked 

"If  you   leave    it   with   the  butler  or  -^h^ 
porter  .t  will  be  all  right,"  they  told  him 

ifte  other  young  gents  won't  go  playinr? 
any  tncks  with  it.  will  they  ?  "  asked  the  m^ 
He  was  used  to  St.  Osyth's  ways. 

Leave  it  in  Joseph's  charge,  Baillie    and 
"-^;:^hoveritlikea'mothe'''said 

h^s'can  an?""' '"'  "^"""^'  ^-"-  ^-^hed 
nis  cap  and  went  on. 

NugSf'andST    '"    '■'    '"    f""''^'"    ^^id 
iMugent,  and  Hythe,  running  his  eye  over  thp 

depar,ng  machine,  agreed,  k  wa^consd 
ol   a  little   mild  astonishment,   even  at  the 

consideration  with  him  ""   "  ^"'°"^ 
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It  was  about  a  week  later  that  he  made 
a  discovery.  And  that  was  that  his  early 
Mauritius  stamp,  the  gem  of  his  collection, 
had  vanished  from  his  stamp-album. 

It  was  almost  more  by  accident  than  any- 
thing else  that  he  made  the  discovery  in 
moving  his  album  from  his  cupboard  to  his 
bookshelf.  He  was  too  sick  at  heart  in  these 
days  to  give  much  thought  to  a  hobby  which 
brought  back  bo  many  memories  of  his 
father. 

The  Mauritius  was  not  a  perfect  specimen, 
nor  was  it  that  rarest  one  of  all  which  had 
fetched  the  extraordinary  price.     Still,  it  was 
a  stamp  which  any  collector  would  have  liked 
to  possess,  and  which  Hythe    v  s  very  proud 
of.     There  was  a  little  cockiea  space  in  the 
page   of  the   album   where   it   had   formerly 
reposed,    as    though   it    had   been   carefully 
steamed    off.     A    hurried    glance    over    the 
album  disclosed  other  blanks  too,  in  the  way 
of    Moroccos  and    British   Columbias.     But 
the  loss  of  these  was  trifling  in  comparison 
with    the    Mauritius.     He    looked    carefully 
over  the  album,  to  see  if  there  was  any  sign  of 
the     little     visiting     card,    with    its    fateful 
message,   which    had   accompanied   another, 
though   not   so  serious  a  depredation  of  his 
property.     But  this  time  it  was  conspicuous 

by  its  absence. 

The   loss  was  so  serious  that  he   did  not 
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take  any  steps  in  the  matter  just  at  once. 
He  wanted  to  think  the  thing  well  over.  But 
his  action  was  quickened  about  a  week  later 
by  a  sufficiently  startling  incident. 

It  occurred  one  Wednesday  morning,  when 
the  Doctor  had  asked  him  to  breakfast,  and  by 
way  of  conferring  an  immense  treat  upon  him, 
had  showed  him  an  imperfect  early  Mauritius 
stamp,  which  he  had  only  just  purchased  and 
which  was  evidently  the  pride  of  his  heart. 
After  gazing  at  it  with  a  fixedness  which  must 
have  gratified  its  owner,  Hythe  had  no 
difficulty  in  recognising  it  for  the  one  which 
until  a  short  time  ago  had  graced  his  own 
album. 

"  It  was  a  piece  of  extravagance,"  the 
Doctor  told  him  laughingly,  and  almost 
like  a  school-boy  who  has  been  convicted  of 
spending  his  pocket  money  not  wisely,  but 
too  well,  "but,  Paley"— he  mentioned  the 
name  of  a  dealer  who  was  Hythe's  own— had 
written  to  tell  him  that  he  had  just  acquired 
it,  and  that  it  was  a  real  find.  '♦  It  is  a  little 
damaged,  of  course,"  continued  the  Doctor, 
•'  or  I  shouldn't  have  got  it  for  what  I  did." 

Hythe  could  have  guessed  at  the  approxi- 
mate price,  Mr.  FitzHerbert  had  paid  for  it, 
with  an  accuracy  which  would  have  astonished 
the  latter.  But  he  refrained  too  from  point- 
ing out  its  difficulty  of  some  time  comparing 
it  with  his  own  as  the  Doctor  suggested ! 
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On  getting  back  to  his  study,  he  wrote  off 
at  once  to  Paley,  asking  him  if  he  would 
kindly  tell  him  how  he  came  into  possession 
of  the  early  Mauritius  stamp  just  purchased  by 
Mr.  FitzHerbert.  Paley,  writing  back  by 
return,  supplied  the  information  that  it  had 
been  sold  to  him  by  a  young  gentleman  named 
Giffard,  who  had  made  an  appointment  with 
him  a  couple  of  weeks  since  to  arrange  for 
its  purchase  along  with  a  couple  of  Moroccos 
and  a  British  Columbia,  at  a  confectioner's  in 
the  same  village,  in  which,  curiously  enough, 
the  school  of  their  present  client  was 
situated.  Hythe  tore  that  letter  into  tiny 
fragments,  so  that  not  a  trace  of  the  shameful 
evidence  should  be  left  in  the  world. 
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ON  THE  TRACK  OF  THE  BROTHERHOOD 

Bunge   was   not   the   only  member  of  the 
school-house  and  Doctor's,  to  whom   Hythe 
offered  colours  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
days.     But  he  was  the  only  one  who  had  the 
courage  to  accept  them.     Hythe  didn't  press 
the    point.       But    when    they    would    have 
entered  into  shame-faced  explanations,  he  cut 
them  short  with  a  curt  "  Well,  it's  your  loss !  " 
which  was  too  sickeningly  true  for  retort.     As 
for  the  Middle  School  of  both  houses,  their 
feeling   towards   the   Admirable   was   one  of 
pure   unmitigated   envy.     "If  him,  why  not 
us?"     they   inwardly   breathed.      But    they 
forgot  that  in  addition  to  his  height,  which 
made  him    look   almost  like  a   senior,  there 
were  cricketing  possibilities  in  the  Admirable's 
play  which,  now  that  he  had  been  made  to 
take  the  thing  up  seriously,  opened  up  some 
rather  remarkable  speculations. 

Between  ourselves,  it  did  sometimes  begin 
to  dawn  on  the  original  First  Eleven  that  it 
had,  so  to  speak,  cut  off  its  nose  to  spite  its 
face.  But  how  its  members  laughed  when 
they  discovered  the  names  of  their  successors. 
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There  were  Nugent,  Edwards,  Pease,  the 
Admirable  and  a  Fifth-form  fellow  named 
Marshall  from  the  Hittites,  Bunge  from  the 
school-house,  and  Malet,  Curwen,  Phillpott, 
Ogle,  and  Hythe  himself,  from  Yaeger's. 
Could  anyone  but  a  lunatic  think  of  taking 
the  field  with  a  scratch  lot  like  that,  against 
the  pick  of  Arundel  ? 

Ogle's  appearance  among  the  Eleven  was 
something  of  a  surprise.  In  these  later  days 
he  had  been  very  much  like  a  fish  out  of 
water.  The  members  of  his  own  house, 
whom  he  had  so  cold-shouldered  at  the  time 
that  the  Classics,  for  their  own  ends,  had 
pretended  to  take  him  up,  seemed  now 
inclined  to  pay  back  his  treatment  in  kind. 
Then  his  quarrel  with  Hythe,  and  the  fact 
that  Yaeger's  appeared  always  to  be  either 
with  that  gentleman  or  wanting  him,  still 
further  increased  his  loneliness.  There  were 
other  things,  too,  which,  when  he  dared  to  let 
himself  think  about  them,  weighed  on  his 
spirits.     As  indeed  they  might  well. 

"  I've  put  you  down  for  the  First  Eleven, 
Ogle  !  " 

The  voice  was  Hythe's,  and  it  seemed  to 
Ogle,  as  he  stood  disconsolately  playing 
racquets  by  himself,  for  want  of  something 
better  to  do,  that  it  was  the  first  friendly 
sound  he  had  heard  for  years. 

But  he  was  too  awkward  to  know  how  to 
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accept  the  advance,  although  he  was  longing 
to. 

*'  I  don't  know  that  I  want  to  be  in,"  he 
returned  ungraciously. 

"  What  rubbish,  old  chap !  "  laughed 
Hythe,  in  a  cordial  sort  of  way,  that  Ogle,  in 
his  present  state  of  depression,  couldn't  stand 
out  against.  "  We  want  you  in,  anyway.  So 
come  out  of  your  sulks,  and  we'll  get  to 
work." 

But  though  Ogle  agreed,  he  still  looked 
uncomfortable.     Perhaps  he  had  his  reasons. 

How  Hythe  did  sweat  that  wretched  First 
Eleven  of  his,  in  those  days,  to  be  sure.  But 
as  Gegechkory  had  said,  although  he  had 
used  another  substantive,  "  if  ever  he  sec  a 
leader  in  his  'Ife,  he  was  him."  That  hrst 
enthusiasm  of  his,  instead  of  burning  itself 
out,  kept  up  a  steady  liame.  He  knew  when 
to  speak  and  wiien  to  be  silent,  and  to  make 
either  accomplishment  equally  painful  for 
slackers.  But  he  was  just  as  ready,  too,  to 
hearten  them  up,  when  their  spirits  dnn^ped 
under  the  weight  of  the  task  they  had  under- 
taken. He  played  a  good,  steady  game 
himself,  without  his  play  being,  as  Samborne 
had  told  him,  anything  to  shout  about.  But 
he  knew  exactly  how  much  betttT  men  than 
himself  could  do.  And  he  also  saw  that 
they  did  it. 

Nugent  was  the  most  difficult  of  the  team 
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to  drive,  by  a  long  way.  If  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  mood,  no  one  could  touch  him,  and 
any  captain  would  have  thanked  his  stars 
that  Heaven  had  vouchsafed  him  such  a 
treasure.  But  tb-^n  it  so  often  happened  that 
he  wasn't  in  the  mood!  And  as  Hythe 
wasn't  going  to  take  any  risks  of  that  kind, 
with  such  a  big  thing  on,  he  made  it,  at  this 
time,  the  principal  business  of  his  life  to  get 
Nugent  to  play  up  to  concert  pitch,  whether  he 
felt  like  it  or  not.  Still,  and  it  says  a  good 
deal  for  the  worth  of  it,  Nugent's  friendship 
for  him  survived  the  treatment. 

The  first  time  that  Hythe  had  fixed  up  an 
early  morning  practice,  he  gave  Crichton 
rather  definite  instructions  about  waking 
Nugent  up. 

"  Six  o'clock,  Nugent!"  said  the  Admirable, 
according  to  orders. 

"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  that  before,  you 
lazy  toad,"  asked  Nugent,  calmly  turning  on 
his  side,  and  going  to  sleep  again. 

Two  minutes  afterwards  the  Admirable 
popped  in  his  head  again.  "  I've  turned  your 
bath  water  on,  Nugent !  "  he  observed. 

"  Eh,  what  ?  "  said  Nugent,  opening  sleepy 
eyes  "  Then  turn  it  off  again,  you  young 
fooH" 

"  Please,  Nugent,  Hythe  said  I  wasn't  to — 
not  even  if  it  overflowed  the  bath  !  "  was  the 
staggering  response. 
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Now,  the  friction  with  the  authorities  which 
such  a  catastrophe  would  inevitably  bring 
about  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  any 
head  of  any  house  could  have  risked  with 
impunity.  Still,  by  the  time  that  Nugent 
had  dived  for  his  slippers,  and  flung  them 
after  the  Admirable's  retreating  form,  and 
gone  to  the  bath-room  to  turn  oft'  the  tap,  he 
was  sufficiently  wide  awake  to  think  a  tub  not 
such  a  bad  idea,  after  all.  And  in  spite  of 
everything,  he  showed  up  on  the  ground 
in  a  better  temper  than  might  have  been 
expected. 

With  all  this  glory  flying  about,  both  for 
the  Hittites  and  Yaegers,  the  juniors  of  both 
houses  didn't  see  why  they  should  not  try 
to  catch  a  little  for  themselves.  They  chose 
to  ignore  their  old  alliance  with  the  school- 
house  and  Doctor's  against  the  Moderns. 
They  chose  to  forget,  too,  that  the  very 
members  of  the  First  Eleven,  on  whose 
possession  they  were  now  preening  themselves, 
really  belonged  to  the  despised  race.  But 
indeed,  as  used  as  a  term  of  opprobrium,  the 
word  "  Modern  "  was  almost  dropping  out  of 
use. 

"  Our  house  has  got  five  chaps  in  the 
Eleven  ?  How  many  has  yours  ?  "  asked 
Ayscough,  of  malice  prepeme,  to  Giflfard 
minor. 

The  school-house  junior  wriggled.     "Don't 
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you  know  our  house  has   given  the  Eleven 

the  go-bye  ?  "    he  asked,   as  grandly  as   he 

^°^  Sour  grapes !  "  retorted  Mothersole  aggra- 
vatingly.  "  You  don't  suppose  if  any  chap 
could  be  in  the  First  Eleven  he  wouldn  t  be, 
you  luney,  do  you  ?  "  ^ 

It  took  some  supposing,  certainly.  Any 
way,  we've  got  one-Bunge !  "  cut  m  Sand- 
ford,  as  one  who  would  say,  "  And  by  this 
remnant  are  we  saved  !  " 

How  pleased  his  own  seniors  would  have 
been  to  hear  him!  But  it  might  have  afforded 
them  an  instructive  object  lesson  as  to  the 
school's  real  feelings,  towards  that  high- 
handed withdrawal  of  theirs. 

On  the  next  early-morning  practice  neither 
Nugent  nor  Bunge  turned  up  exactly  to  time. 
But  as  Rome  wasn't  built  in  a  day,  Hythe 
didn't  expect  punctuality  of  Nugent  yet,  and 
in  his  case  thought  nothing  of  it -indeed  he 
was  rather  glad  of  his  absence,  as  things  turned 
out  afterwards.  But  with  Bunge  he  realised 
that  something  not  far  short  of  an  earthquake 
must  have  occurred  to  keep  him  back. 
Consequently  he  didn't  slang  him  when  he 
finally  appeared,  but  waited  patiently  for   the 

explanation.  •      ^„r 

-  I  was   sleeping  in   A.    dormitory   m   our 

house,  last  night,"   began   Bunge,   who  was 

out  of  breath,  and  had  evidently  been  running 
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— **  in  place  of  Grant — he's  in  the  sick-room, 
you  know,  and  when  I  went  to  my  study 
this  morning,  I  found  it  ragged !  " 

"Ragged!"  repeated  the  others. 

"  Yea,"  answered  Bunge  ruefully.  "  There 
isn't  a  thing  that  isn't  upset  or  smashed  or 
something.  My  novels  and  photos  are  torn 
to  bits,  and  somebody's  had  his  hoof  into  my 
collection  of  bird's  eggs." 

"  Rough  luck !  "  went  round. 

"  Yes,  it  made  me  sick,  I  can  tell  you,  when  I 
first  clapped  eyes  on  it,"  agreed  Bunge.  "  But 
photographs,  and  eggs,  and  things,  are  an 
awful  fag  to  look  after,  when  a  chap's  up  to 
his  eyes  in  other  things,  like  I  am  now.  So 
I'm  not  going  to  worry  myself  over  it.  Well 
bowled!"  he  screeched,  observing  a  swift  ball 
of  Malet's  that  almost  got  the  Admirable  out. 
"  Oh,  and  by  the  way,"  he  added,  coming 
back  to  earth  again.  "I  found  this  card 
pinned  to  my  table.  It  says  '  Bev.are.' 
Rummy  sort  of  object,  isn't  it  ?  " 

**  Do  you  think  it  was  a  brotherly  sort  of 
thing  to  do,  Bunge — to  rag  your  room,  I 
mean  ? "  Hythe  asked,  his  eye  on  Bunge's 
face. 

But  the  latter  in  his  innocent  bewilderment 
at  the  question,  and  his  desire  to  answer  it 
fittingly,  looked  like  nothing  so  much  as  an 
anxious  turnip. 

"  Well,    no,     Hythe,"    he    answered,  after 
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giving  the  matter  his  best  consideration.  '•  1 
should  think  it  was  the  other  way  up, 
shouldn't  you  ? " 

Hythe  laughed,  and  acquitted  Bunge  in  his 
own  mind  of  having  any  nefarious  dealings 
with  any  Secret  Society  whatsoever.  The 
vengeance  of  the  Brotherhood  had  alighted 
this  time,  not  on  one  of  its  own  members,  but 
on  a  private  person,  who  had  managed  to 
offend  them.  It  was  their  way  of  taking  it 
out  of  Bunge  for  his  temerity  in  having  joined 
the  Eleven.  The  mouth  of  the  Captain  of 
that  body  tightened  down,  as  he  took  the 
little  card  from  Bunge  and  dropped  it  in 
his  pocket.  His  collection  appeared  to  be 
growing. 

•'  Whoever's  done  it  shall  pay  for  it,  Bunge, 
I  promise  you,"  he  said.  "  But  do  you 
mind  lying  low  about  it  for  a  day  or  two  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  don't  mind,  Hythe,"  said 
Bunge.  '•  Bowled,  sir  !  "  he  screamed  again 
at  another  of  Malet's  balls. 

But  if  Bunge  was  enthusiastic  about 
Malet's  bowling,  Hythe  was  actuated  by 
quite  different  sentiments  about  the  Admir- 
able's  batting.  He  was  strangely  off  his  play 
this  morning,  surely  ?  And  even  as  he  thought 
it,  he  saw  the  boy  get  his  leg  in  front  of  the 
next  ball,  and  go  down  like  a  ninepin. 

He  was  biting  his  lips  to  hide  the  pain  as 
Hythe  got  up,  and  his  face  was  sickly. 
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"  I'm  all  right !  "  he  said.  But  as  he 
nearly  fainted  off,  in  the  effort  to  bring  the 
words  out,  the}'  got  rather  anxious. 

Adjoining  the  field  and  at  the  side  on 
which  they  were  standing,  was  the  old 
Doctor's  empty  motor-garage.  "  Let's  get 
him  in  there  out  of  the  sun,"  said  Hythe, 
"  and  see  the  damage." 

But  the  patient,  when  he  recovered  suffi- 
ciently to  see  where  he  was  bei:ig  tak.-5n, 
seemed  singularly  ungrateful  for  their  atten- 
tion. "  I  bar  going  into  that  mucky  hole  !  " 
he  said,  struggling  and  protesting. 

"Why,  what's  the  matter  with  it?"  asked 
Hythe,  astonished.  He  had  got  the  door 
open  by  this  time,  and  without  taking  any 
more  notice  of  the  Admirable's  protests  than 
if  he  had  been  a  fly,  he  laid  him  down  on  the 
bench  which  ran  along  one  side  of  the  wall, 
and  drew  up  the  leg  of  his  flannels. 

There  was  a  nasty  bruise  on  the 
Admirable's  shin  where  the  ball  had  struck  it. 
But  it  was  by  no  means  alone  in  its  glory. 
As  Hythe  drew  down  his  sock,  too,  he  began 
to  understand  why  a  healthy  little  animal 
like  the  Admirable  had  crocked  up  so  easily 
just  now. 

"  Don't !  "  said  the  Admirable.  His  tone 
was  almost  imploring. 

"  All  right !  "  said  Hythe  and  stopped  the 
peeling  process.     He  sent  the  others  out  to 
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finish  the  game,  saying  that  there  was 
nothing  much  the  matter,  and  that  he  would 
stop  with  t*  ?  Admirable  until  he'd  pulled 
himself  sufficiently  together  to  walk  home. 
And  it  wasn't  until  they  were  quite  alone 
that  he  asked : 

**  Anyone  been  booting  you,  Admirable  ?  " 
"  No,"  said  Crichton  promptly. 
That  sort   of   lie   was  quite  allowable,   of 
course,   even  praiseworthy,   and   Hyth^  had 
expected  it. 

"  Sure  ?  "  he  repeated.  "  Well,  it  rather 
looks  to  me  as  though  someone  had  been 
claiming  a  brother's  privileges  !  " 

The  shot  which  had  missed  fire  in 
Bunge's  case  went  home  here.  Crichton's 
white  face  went  even  whiter.  "  I  don't  know 
what  you're  driving  at,"  he  blustered. 

"  Drop  it !  "  said  Hythe.  "  So  you're  one 
of  that  crew  !  " 

"  What  crew  ?  "  asked  Crichton,  valiant  to 

the  last. 

"  It's  no  good.  Admirable,"  Hythe  warned 
him.  "But  there  must  have  been  a  good 
many  of  'em  at  it,  to  have  mauled  you  like 
that,  for  I  don't  suppose  you  took  it  sitting 
down.    Was  it  for  being  in  the  Eleven  ?  " 

Crichton  shut  his  lips. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Hythe.  "  I  can  pretty 
well  guess.  I'm  not  going  to  ask  you  to 
give  them  away.     But  you've  got  to  answer 
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what  I  say  now,  because  it's  your  own  show. 
Were  you  at  that  first  meeting  when  I  said 
the  filthy  business  had  got  to  stop  ?  " 
"  Yes,  Hythe,"  answered  Crichton. 
"  Well,  I  meant  it,  you  know,"  Hythe  told 
film.     "  But  as  they  seem  to  have  worked  of} 
a  good  deal  of  steam  on  you,  I  shan't  take 
you  on  again.     But  don't  go  pitying  yourself, 
because  you'd  have  had  to  have  had  it,  you 
know,  sometime.     And  if  it  crocks  you  up  for 
the  match,   you've   only  yourself  to   blame 
If  you  hadn't  been  as  stiff  as  a  poker,  you'd 
never  have  got  in  the  way  of  that  ball !  " 

"  Are  you  going  to  tell  Nugent,  Hythe  ?  " 
asked  the  Admirable,  flouncing  round  so  that 
nis  face  was  away  from  Hythe. 

"  No,"  said  Hythe,  "I'm  not.  Nugent 
m  yn't  pull  you  up  sharp  enough  for  things 
hue  cigarettes,  but  if  he  thought  you'd  been 
mixing  yourself  up  in  a  dirty  underhand  show 
like  this,  he'd  be  ready  to  drop  you  !  " 

The  Admirable  looked  so  purely  wretched  at 
the  mere  suggestion  that  Hythe  relented  a 
little,  and  on  Nugent,  who  had  just  strolled 
on  to  the  ground,  coming  in  to  see  how  the 
Admirable  was  getting  along,  he  good- 
naturedly  suggested  that  as  the  hour  was  so 
late  he  would  perhaps  debar  himself  from 
practising  for  once,  and  see  the  Admirable 
home  instead.  And  in  spite  of  the  dressing- 
down    he    had    treated    Crichton   to  in   the 
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garage,  he  brought  him  a  bottle  of  embro- 
cation during  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
doctored  up  his  knee  for  him.  In  consequence 
the  Admirable  didn't  feel  that  active  hatred 
of  him  one  might  have  supposed. 

He  stayed  for  a  moment  or   two   m   the 
garage,   after  the   pair  had  left.     Crichton's 
manifest   reluctance    to    enter    it,    combmed 
with  certain  furtive  looks  he  had  cast  round, 
had  put  an  idea  into  Hythe's  head.     It  had 
been  unused  since  the  old  Doctor's  time,  but 
certainly,  now  Hythe  looked  at  it,  its  dusty 
floor  did  really  seem  as  if  it  had  been  trodden 
by    a    good    many    feet    lately.      Had    the 
Brotherhood  been  using  it  for  their  meetmgs, 
and    was    the    Admirable's    desire    to    keep 
him  out  of   it,   just   now,    dictated  by   the 
fear    that    any   incriminating   signs   of   their 
preset    e  had  been  left  behind?    He  remem- 
bered Gegechkory's  predilection   for   unholy 
hours.     And  since  he  had  taken  to  shedding 
those  little  visiting  cards  of  his  round,  it  was 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  he  woulc"  choose 
a  meeting-place  that  wouldn't  be  easily  raided. 
And  the   difficulty  of  bolts   and  bars   once 
overcome,  this  unused  garage,  lighted  only  by 
the    roof,    offered   an   almost   ideal   security. 
Hythe    strolled    out    nonchalantly    for    the 
benefit  of  any  members  of  the  Society  who 
mi^ht  happen  to  be  observing  his  movements^ 
but  all  the  same  he  took  the  precaution  tc 
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slip  the  key  into  his  pocket.  He  hadn't  any 
definite  plan  of  action.  But  a  key  was 
always  a  useful  weapon.  It  was  a  case  in 
which  he  would  have  liked  to  take  Nugent 
into  his  confidence.  But  though  the  Brother- 
hood's ways  were  not  such  as  to  merit  any 
sort  of  consideration  from  anybody,  he  was 
still  bound  by  that  old  promise  of  his,  not  to 
divulge  their  existence  to  the  authorities. 
But  they  were  piling  up  a  heavy  reckoning  for 
themselves,  on  the  day  when  he  should  take 
them  single-handed. 

An  incident  which  occurred  about  this  time 
strengthened  Hythe's  position,  not  only  with 
Yaeger's,  but  with  the  school  at  large.  It 
was  in  connection  with  the  swimming. 

The  river  Wythe,  in  which  St.  Osyth's  was 
used  to  disport  itself  in  the  summer  term, 
although  dignified  by  that  name,  was  in 
reality  little  more  than  a  stream.  Still,  at  a 
certain  point,  it  widened  out  sufficiently  to 
make  it  a  quite  respectable  bathing-place.  It 
was  really  some  distance  from  the  school, 
but  by  taking  a  short  cut  acros:^  Farmer 
Baker's  fields,  it  was  possible  to  reach  it  in 
less  than  ten  minutes.  St.  Osyth's  had 
always  availed  themselves  of  this  short  cut. 
Judge  then  the  indignation  of  Ayscough  and 
his  friends,  on  sallying  forth  one  fine  morning, 
to  find  the  stile  they  had  to  cross  rendered 
as  difficult  as  human  ingenuity  could  make  it, 
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with  brambles  and  barbed  wire.  They  would 
not  have  let  themselves  be  done  by  these,  of 
course,  had  not  Farmer  Baker,  and  Farmer 
Baker's  dog,  added  to  the  entrenchments. 

The  farmer,  ostentatiously  enjoying  his 
pipe,  pointed  to  a  board  with  "Trespassers 
will  be  Prosecuted  "  printed  upon  it,  in  fierce 
black  letters,  without  troubling  himself  to 
utter  a  word. 

•'But  we've  always  used  it,  Mr.  Baker," 
they  expostulated. 

"  Well,  yeou've  used  ta  for  the  last  time," 
Mr.  Baker  told  them  in  his  broad  accent. 
"  An'  ye  dew  so  no  more  I'll  ha'  the  law  'a 
you.     Be  off"  of  yew." 

"  But  it's  half  an  hour  longer  the  other  way, 
Mr.  Baker !  "  protested  the  little  boys. 

"  So  'tis !  "  agreed  Mr.  Baker.  "  But 
yeou've  young  legs  !  " 

There  didn't  seem  anything  further  to  be 
said.  And  the  little  boys,  breathing  futile 
vengeance,  had  to  return  to  St.  Osyth's 
unbathed. 

"How  about  telling  Hythe  ? "  Ayscough 
suggested  tentatively. 

"  Why,  what  could  he  do  ?  "  enquired  Giff'ard 
minor.  Before  this  tragic  episode,  the  juniors 
tacitly  agreed  to  sink  all  feuds  of  clan. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  answered  Ayscough 
modestly,  as  though  he  was  spe  king  of  his 
own    possession.      '  But    he's    captain,    you 
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know.    And  he  seems  to  get  there,  somehow." 
"  Well,  if  you  think  it  would  be  any  good," 
agreed  Giffard   minor   despcately,    '•  I'd   do 
anything,  you  know." 

When  Ayscough  ushered  himself  and  his 
friends  into  the  Captain's  study,  they  found 
him  both  kind  and  obliging.  He  threw  away 
his  cares  of  state  at  once,  and  listened  to 
them  in  the  nicest  way. 

"  It'll  be  an  awful  fag,  Hythe,  having  to  do 
that  half  hour's  walk,  there  and  back,"  said 
Ayscough. 

•'  So  it  will,  young  'un.     We  shall  have  to 
fix  Mr.  Baker  out,  somehow,"  Hythe  agreed. 
"  W  hat     about     breaking     his     windows, 
Hythe?  "  suggested  Giffard  minor  hopefully 

The  Captain  wheeled  round  on  him,  and 
before  he  knew  where  he  was,  the  speaker 
found  himself  saying  in  a  great  fluster  : 

"  We  won't,  of  course,  if  you  don't  want  us 
to,  Hythe." 

"  Well,  as  I'm  not  anxious  to  have  any 
more  work  on  my  hands,  that's  a  good  thing!" 
returned  the  Captain.  He  didn't  say  what 
sort  of  work,  but  they  divined  it.  "  Besides," 
he  continued  more  good-naturedly,  "  what  do 
you  want  to  go  putting  yourself  in  the  wrong 
for,  you  little  owl?  It's  Mr.  Baker  we'v. 
got  to  put  in  the  wrong.  I  don't  see  my 
way  just  yet,  but  I'll  think  it  out,  and  do 
what  I  can  for  you." 
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The  news  ran  round  the  school  like  wild- 
fire. The  whole  place  was  in  commotion. 
Every  St.  Osythian,  big  or  little,  was  up  in 
arms.  Anf]  while  they  were  all  breathing 
vengeance,  and  cudgelling  their  brams  how  to 
score  off  theii  enemy,  old  Joseph  put  the 
very  weapon  into  Hythe's  hand. 

In  pursuance  of  his  promise  to  the  little 
boys,  Hythe  hcd  gone  straight  to  Joseph  as 
the  oldest  inhabitant  so  to  speak,  to  institute 
enquiries. 

'♦  The  schooi's  always  used  that  short  cut, 
hasn't  it,  Joseph  ?  "  he  asked. 

•«  Always,  Master  Hythe,"  answered  Joseph, 
who  was  swelling  with  the  school's  wrongs. 
"  But  that  Baker,  he  be  so  ill-conditioned. 
A  nasty,  grasping  nature,  as  ever  I  sec.  Why, 
he  built  his  very  house,  as  you  might  say,  on 
a  right  of  way  that  bi  longed  to  the  village. 
And  him,  with  as  nice  an  old  lady  for  his 
mother  as  you'd  see  in  a  day's  march  !  " 

•'  On  a  right  of  way  ?  Are  you  certain, 
Joseph  ?  "  asked  Hythe  quickly. 

"Certain  s..re,  Master  Hythe,"  answered 
Joseph  huffily.  "  But  if  you  doubt  my  word, 
you  car  ask  Lawyer  Jenkins." 

Thougn  the  advice  had  been  ofiered  in 
sarcasm,  Hythe  took  it.  He  cut  over  on  his 
bike  to  the  lawyer's  office  the  minute 
second  lesson  was  over.  And  he  there 
learned  that  Joseph's   information    was  sub- 
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stantially  correct,  with  the  exception  that  it 
was  the  lawn  in  front  of  ♦^he  farmci  's  win  lows, 
and  not  the  house  itself,  that  occupied  the 
site  of  the  right  of  way.  Lawyer  Jenkins 
was  quite  pleased  to  offer  the  young  gentle- 
man any  information  on  the  subject  he  might 
desire,  since  Farmer  Baker,  oeing  of  a 
litigious  turn  of  mind,  that  made  him  a 
little  mine  of  wealth  to  any  lawyei,  was  so 
misguided  as  to  employ  Lawyer  Jenkins' 
rival.  That  matcer  of  the  right  of  way  was  all 
forgotten  now,  although  there  had  been  a 
good  deal  of  talk  about  it  at  the  time,  and 
some  grumbling,  Lawyer  Jenkins  said.  But 
as  Mr.  Baker  owned  half  the  cottages,  and 
employed  half  the  labourers  in  the  village,  no 
open  objection  had  been  raised.  The  farmer 
bad  certainly  the  right  to  refuse  St.  Osyth's 
the  short  cut  through  his  fields,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  added  Lawyer  Jenkins,  with 
a  w'cked  smile,  he  had  no  more  right  to  his 
own  lawn  than  the  young  gentlemen 
themselves. 

"  Like  to  come  for  a  walk  with  me,  Cough- 
drop  ?  "  asked  Hythe,  casually,  of  Lis  little 
fag.  For  fortune  which  favours  the  brav^, 
had  considerately  timea  Mr.  Baker's  latest 
manifest nion  against  the  school,  to  the 
Wednesday  half  holiday. 

'Oh,  yes,  Fythe,"  answered  Ayscough,  at 
once.     He  had  had  other  plans  for  the  after- 
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noon,  but  an  invitation  of  this  kind,  from  the 
Captain  of  the  school,  wasn't  to  be  lightly 
rejected. 

"  As  we  may  put  in  a  little  visit  to  Farmer 
Baker  on  our  way,  you  can  brine;  a  few  of 
your  pals  with  you,  if  you  like,"  Hythe  added 
graciously. 

Ayscough  accepted  the  permission  so 
literally  that  by  the  time  Hythe  was  ready 
to  start  he  found  almost  the  whole  of  the 
Lower  School  prepared  to  accompany  him. 
But  he  must  have  been  in  an  accommodating 
frame  of  mind,  for  he  only  laughed. 

'•  Now,  let's  get  it  clear  before  we  start, 
young  'uns,"  he  said.  "  I've  brought  you  out 
for  a  walk.  Understand  that.  There's  to  be 
no  skylarking.  You're  taking  a  constitutional 
for  the  benefit  of  your  health.  And  if  you 
should  happen  to  think  Mr.  Baker's  got  rather 
a  buck  lawn,  there's  nothing  ♦ ..  prevent  your 
enjoying  it." 

It  was  evidently  going  to  be  a  great  day 
for  the  Lower  School.  And  though  a  few  of 
them  in  their  own  hearts  may  have  felt  secret 
tremors,  Hythe,  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets, 
and  his  straw  hat  perched  at  the  back  of  his 
head,  strolling  along  with  the  easy,  happy 
smile  of  a  person  out  for  a  holiday,  was 
certainly  a  reassuring  sort  of  leader  to 
follow. 

Now.  Farmer  Baker's  mother,  whose  equal 
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as  Joseph  had  said,  .  as  not  to  be  met  with  in 
a  day's  march,  vas  a  sweet  and  applc-r'^.eeked 
old  dame,  as  unlike  her  truculent  son  as 
could  \v(;ll  be.  The  lattc  always  referred  to 
her  as  '•  the  owd  lady,"  and  in  ^pite  of  all  his 
surly  ways,  had  a  very  soft  spot  in  his  heart 
for  her.  It  was  "  t  .0  owd  lady's"  custom, 
every  afternoon  when  the  day  war,  fine,  to 
have  her  work-table  and  her  easy-chair, 
brought  oi'  on  to  the  lawn,  there  to  take  a 
nap,  or  to  knit  socks  for  her  burly  offspring. 
The  sight  of  the  dear  old  soul,  with  her  white 
curls  and  her  sweet,  placid  old  face,  was  an 
upset  to  Hythe.  Nothing  more  disturbing  to 
his  plans  could  have  happened. 

He  stayed  his  little  band.  "  See  that 
chair,"  he  asked,  with  a  nod  in  the  old  lady's 
dir:^ction.  "Well,  the  chap  I  c  tch  within 
twenty  yards  of  it,  I'll  pack  off  »me,  with 
something  to  remember.  But  hc^  over  the 
wall  now,  and  try  and  fancy  you're  at  church 
parade." 

Though  he  gave  the  chair  as  wide  a  berth 
as  he  could,  Hythe  was  obliged  to  pass  it. 
In  doing  so,  he  politely  raised  his  cap.  So 
did  Ayscough.  So  did  Mothersole  and  the 
rest.  So  that  it  almost  seemed  as  though 
"  the  owd  lady "  was  receiving  an  ovation. 
And  astonished  as  she  must  have  been  at 
this  invasion  of  her  premises,  she  smiled  back 
at  them,  in  a  way  that  F^ggested  that  Mr. 
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Baker  must  have  inherited  his  manners  from 
his  paternal  relative. 

Mr.  Baker  himself  had  watched  the  mter- 
ruption  of  the  enemy  from  his  dining-room 
windows,  with  eyes  almost  starting  out  of  his 
head.  The  next  instant,  he  was  out  on  the 
lawn  through  the  French  windows,  with  his 
dog  at  his  heels,  waving  his  arms,  and 
shooing  them  off,  as  if  they  had  been  so  many 
chickens.  ^^ 

'•  Hi  J  !     Yeou've  noo   business  here  !      he 

"We  know  that,  Mr.  Baker,"  answered 
Hythe,  smiling  at  him  engagingly.  "  We're 
here  for  pleasure  !  "  . 

"  Pleasure  !  Upon  my  wud  !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Baker,  every  hair  on  his  head  appearing 
to  bristle  up  with  rage.  "It's  come  tew 
summet  with  yew  young  college  gents,  that  a 
body  carn't  even  read  a's  newspaper  i'  peace, 
without  finding  a  mort  a'  yeow,  trapaseing 
across  a's  lawnd  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  go  on  with  your  newspaper,  pray, 
Mr.  Baker!"  answered  Hythe,  graciously. 
"  We  shan't  mind!  " 

This  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood  could 
stand.     "  Hie,  Towser  !    At  'um,  boy  !  "    he 

cried. 

Towser  responded  to  the  appeal,  only  to  be 
received  on  the  point  of  Hythe's  toe,  in  a  way 
that  sent  him  back  yelping  to  his  master. 
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"  Why  did  yeou  dew  that,  yew  young 
whelp  ?  "  enquired  Mr.  Baker,  apparently 
hurt  in  his  feelings.  *'  The  pore  beast  wur 
only  sniffing  yeou  !  " 

*'  Well,  you  didn't  expect  me  to  wait  till 
he'd  sniffed  a  piece  out  of  me,  Mr.  Baker,  did 
you  ?  "  retorted  Hythe. 

Mr.  Baker  waived  the  question.  "  What  a' 
plague  are  yeou  doing  here  ?  "  he  demanded, 
not  quite  unreasonably,  perhaps. 

Hythe  stared  at  him  in  astonishment. 
"  Isn't  this  a  public  thoroughfare  ?  "  he  asked 
in  artless  bewilderment.  '*  I  thought  it  was  a 
right  of  way  !  " 

Mr.  Baker  changed  his  countenance. 
"  Well,  it  een't !  "  he  said. 

*'  Oh,  I  think  you'll  find  you're  mistaken, 
sir,"  answered  Hythe  in  a  courteous  desire  to 
set  him  right.  "  Just  ask  Lawyer  Jenkins, 
and  you'll  see  !  " 

"  I'll  see  as  yeou  gets  a  stick  'crost  your 
back  in  anuther  minute ! "  retorted  Mr, 
Baker  disappearing  within. 

"  Keep  moving ! "  said  Hythe  to  his 
followers,  as  with  his  hands  still  in  his 
pockets,  he  continued  to  saunter  up  and  down 
the  lawn.  And  as  well  as  they  could,  they 
followed  his  example,  although  the  appear- 
ance of  a  couple  of  farm  labourers,  armed 
with  pitch-forks,  a  minute  or  two  afterwards, 
wasn't  the  most  cheering  sight  in  the  world. 
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"  Noo  thin,  are  yeou  going  to  git,  or  are  ye 
going  tew  wait  till  the  bors  ha'  jammed 
yeou  i'  the  legs,  with  them  there  pitch- 
furruks  ?  "  enquired  Mr.  Barker  ferociously. 

"  Well,  neither,  Mr.  Baker,  if  it's  all  the 
same  to  you,"  answered  Hythe,  in  a  tone 
whose  suavity  was  in  striking  contrast  to  the 


farmer's  own. 
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and  I   shouldn't  advise  the 


gentlemen  with  you  to  come  much  nearer, 
unless  they  particularly  like  the  feel  of  a 
pocket-pistol,"  here  he  took  a  small  object 
from  his  pocket,  and  pointed  it  in  a  dis- 
agreeably business-like  way  at  the  advancing 
pair.  Their  movements  in  consequence 
having  come  to  a  sudden  stop,  he  continued 

blandly : 

"  I  shouldn't  like  you  to  think  I  was 
gassing,  Mr.  Baker.  But  in  the  interests  of 
your  friends,  I  think  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  I 
do  quite  a  thriving  trade  with  the  cocoanuts 
I  come  in  for,  from  shooting  galleries,  and 
that  when  ginger-beer  bottles  are  the  targets, 
my  path  is  strewn  with  broken  glass.  And 
a  leg  "—here  the  speaker  pointed  the  pistol 
meditatively  at  that  part  of  the  nearest 
gentleman's  anatomy—"  ought  to  be  a  jolly 
sight  easier  mark  than  a  ginger-beer  bottle 

any  day."  _  u       ;.  >' 

"  Why  arn't  yeou  jammmg    um,  bors  r 

squealed  Mr.  Baker,  prancing  with  rage. 
"  'Coos  we  carn't  git  tew  'um  !  "  answered 
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the  body-guard,  who  had  evidently  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  they  should  fiot  like  the 
feel  of  a  pocket-pistol. 

"By  gom!  But  I'll  ha'  the  lawyer  on 
y30U  !  "  the  farmer  bellowed  to  his  enemies. 

"  Before  putting  yourself  to  any  expense  in 
the  matter,  Mr.  Baker,  I  should  just  talk  to 
Mr.  Jenkins  if  I  were  you,"  advised  Hythe,  in 
thoughtful  consideration  for  the  farmer's 
interests.  "  He  seemed  to  think  you  couldn't, 
you  know !  " 

The  farmer  bit  his  lip.  This  sweetly 
smiling  young  gentleman  seemed  armed  at 
all  points. 

For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
Hythe  and  his  now  adoring  followers 
promenaded  up  and  down  the  farmer's 
cherished  turf.  For  the  space  of  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  the  farmer  anathematized  them,  in 
language  that  added  to  their  vocabulary, 
though  his  '*  bors,"  taking  good  care  not  to 
come  too  near,  made  showy,  but  ineffectual 
lunges  with  the  "  pitch-furruks."  And  for  the 
space  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour  "  the  owd  lady," 
with  a  humorous  twinkle  in  her  eye,  smiled 
indulgently  on  them  all. 

*'  Well,"  said  Hythe,  at  last,  with  a  gentle 
sigh,  "  the  best  of  friends  must  part,  mustn't 
they,  Mr.  Baker  ?  Still,  we  shall  always  be 
dropping  in  on  you— till  you  let  us  use  that 
short  cut  again,  you  know  !  " 
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On  passing  Mrs.  Baker,  Hythe  again  raised 
his  hat,  and  his  companions  followed  surt 
and  again  the  old  lady  smiled  in  gratified 
pleasure  at  the  homage.  But  she  got  up 
this  time,  and  with  the  slightest  movement  of 
her  little  frail  hand,  beckoned  the  truculent 
farmer  to  her.     Strange  to  say,  he  came  at 

»  Now  stop  your  nonsense,  dew,  Thomas," 
she  said,  but  tolerantly,  as  though  she  was 
speaking    to    a    little    boy.      The    farmer  s 
pronunciation  was  softened  m  her  case,  and 
the  lilt  she  gave  to  her  sentences  was  quite 
musical      "  And  think  shame  tew  yourself  for 
stopping  the  dear  lil'  laddies  going  'crost  the 
fields  if  they've  a  mind  tew,  an'  them  behaving 
so  pretty  to  me.     An'  yew  dew  so  no  more, 
yew  an'  me'll  have  words  '•  " 
^  To  listen  to  the  little  old  lady,   who  the 
burly  Mr.  Baker  could  have  blown  away  at 
.    breath'     But   perhaps,   knowing  what  he 
did  Tboui   that    'ght   of  way,    and   finding 
Lawyer  Jenkins  in  the  business  he  was  glad 
of  an  excuse  for  getting  out  of  the  affair  with 
d  gnity      Or  perhaps  the  "  pretty  "  behaviou, 
o    the  young  gentlemen  to  the  "owd  lady 
had  not  been  quite  without  its  effect  on  him 

'''^  Well,  mother,  yeou  wuU  ha'  you 
way  I  suppose,"  he  said,  with  sulk; 
acquiescence. 
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Mrs.  Baker  couldn't  very  well  have  patted 
his  head,  as  she  had  done  in  his  juvenile 
days,  since  she  now  by  no  means  came 
up  to  her  tall  son's  shoulder,  but  that 
was  the  effect  of  the  approving  look  she 
gave  him. 

••  And  now,  sir,"  she  said,  with  a  sweet  and 
homely  courtesy  to  Hythe,  "my  son  and 
me  will  be  honoured  if  you'll  stay  and  take 
some  cake  and  home-made  ginger  beer  with 
us." 

After  their  promenade  in  the  sun,  the 
young  gentlemen  found  the  invitation  an 
enticing  one,  and  Hythe  accepted  for  them 
with  alacrity.  The  refreshments  were  served 
on  the  Hattlefield,  and  partook  of  the  nature 
of  a  picnic.  And  exercise  having  sharpened 
their  appetites,  the  guests  did  more  than 
justice  to  the  fare. 

Mr.  Baker,  however,  did  not  join  in  the 
festivities.  But  he  watched  them  from  afar 
without  a  protest,  ?nd  rather  as  though 
he  liked  to  see  Hythe  helping  "the  owd 
lady  "  to  cut  the  cakes,  and  persuading  her  to 
join  them  in  the  ginger  beer. 

The  only  remark  he  permitted  himself  was 
when  his  guests  were  on  the  point  of  de- 
parture. 

"Well,  young  jarntleman,  ye've  bested 
me,"  he  said.  "  But  what  would  that  new 
master    o'    yars,    say   tew    yew,    if   so    bein' 
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tew    let    out    about    that    there 


as    I    vvur 

'««Tcil  not  much,  Mr.  Baker,"  said 
Hythe  laughing,  and  showing  the  instrument 
in  question,  as  he  spoke.  "  Because  its 
nothing  worse  than  a  joiner's  pencil.  But 
I  knew  you  wouldn't  spot  it,  at  that  distance, 
f  I  held  it  the  right  way !  " 

..  Well  I'm "  said  Mr.  Baker.     But  he 

glanced  at  "  the  owd  lady  "  and  forbore  to 
complete  the  sentence. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  there  came  a 
monstrous  hamper  of  strawberries  to  St 
Osyth's,  with  Mrs.  Baker's  compliments  and 
hoping  the  young  gentlemen  would  accept 
them,  which  the  young  gentlemen  very 
willingly  did.  And  later  on  there  were  rasp- 
berriel'so  fat  and  round  that  Mr.  Bakei 
could  have  used  them  as  thimbles  for  his 
middle  finger,  because  Mrs.  Baker  kne^^ 
"  what  dear  lil'  laddies  liked. 

But  by  this  time  Mrs.  Baker  had  becorm 
an  institution  at  St.  Oysth's  and  it  was  ode 
if  on  half  holidays  you  didn't  find  a  lutl. 
eroup  of  St.  Osyth's  young  gentlemen  par 
taking  of  ginger  beer  with  her  in  th 
garden,  or  when  the  days  were  cooler,  bein: 
regaled  to  high  tea  in  the  cheery  farm-hous 

kitchen.  .      ,  ^^. 

For  Hythe,  she  always  retained  an  especu 

weakness,   and  I  can   see  "  the   owd   lady 
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now,  in  her  lavender  gown,  and  black  silk 
apron,  with  a  cap  of  the  finest  lace  money 
could  purchase— Mr.  Baker  with  all  his  faults 
saw  to  that— perched  ai  a  coquettish  anj^'le  on 
her  curls,  making  much  of  him,  and  looking 
as  more  people  than  her  churlish  son  may 
have  thought  "  a  pictur'." 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 

THE    DAY    OF    RECKONING 

For    the    next    three    evenings,    although 
Hythe  extinguished  his  light  at  the  regulation 
hour,  he  neither  undressed  nor  went  to  bee 
unti?  twelve  o'clock.     Although  he  could  no 
see  the  garage  from  his  study  window,  he 
could  still  obtlin  an  excellent  vi.w  of  anyone 
who  might  be  m    Jed  to  make  a  midnight 
oilgrimage  there,  from  his  own  house. 
■^  On    the    third    night,    his    hearing  bemg 
sharpened  to  the  acutest  pitch,  he  fancied  h 
heard  stealthy  footsteps   passing  along  th. 
corridor,  and  down  the  stairs.    A  mmute  o 
two  late  .  watching  intently  from  his  window 
he  saw  a  dark  figure  glide  out  from  the  pore 
and  disappear  into  the  night.     Following  il 
he  dfscove'red  that  the  front  door  was  op 
and  that  whoever  was  responsible  for  the  la 
had  prevented  il  f.om  closing  again,  on  il 
own  account,  b"  the  simple  expedient  of  tun 
"g  the  k^y  in  the  lock.     Had  a  burglar  bee 
taking  his  walk  abroad,  he  might  have    our 
the  arrangement  rather  an  ideal  one.     bu 
gentLman  on  his  way  to  a  meeting  o    tl 
Brotherhood  could  scarcely  be  expected 
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take   into    account    trifling    contingencies   of 
that  kind. 

There   was   not  a  moonbeam   to   shed   its 
misty  light  along  Hythe's  path,  as  he  made 
his  way   to   the   garage.     Making   sure    that 
Gegcchkory  would,  at    least,    have  posted  a 
sentinel  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of  the 
ty-r-rant  or  his  emissaries,  he  made  a  detour 
round  by  the  racquet  courts  and  the  stables, 
so  that  he  .\pproached  it  from  behind.     But 
a  careful  scrutiny  disclosed  tha^  no  precau- 
tion of  this  kind  had   been  taken,  and    that 
nothing  in  the  world  was  needed  to  take  the 
whole  of  the  Brotherhood  red-handed,  but  to 
slip  the  key  in  the  lock  and  turn   it.     This 
Hythe  proceeded    to   do,    with    all   swiftness 
and  despatch.     The  murmur  of  voices  inside 
died  down  abruptly.     Someone  seemed  to  be 
trying  the  door.     Hythe  banged  at  it  sharply 
with  his  hand. 

"  You  there,  Ge-ge  ?  "  he  called. 
There  was  an  instant's  hesitation,  and  then 
Gegechkory  in  a  voice  which  was  husky,  with 
sentiments  one  can  guess  at,  gibbered  : 

"Yes,  I  am.    Let  me  out  you — you " 

Hythe  didn't  wait  for  him  to  find  the  suit- 
able word.  "  I'm  not  going  to  let  you  out  till 
morning,"  he  said,  "  or  at  any  rate  not  until 
it's  light  enough  for  me  to  nip  you.  You 
couldn't  break  the  door  open  if  you  tried  for 
a  week,  and  you'd  come  an  awful  cropper  if 
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you  did  a  drop  from  the  roof,  even  if  you 
could  get  there.  But  you  can  sing  out  for 
help,  of  course,  and  I  jolly  well  hope  you  will, 
because   then  it'll  be  the  Doctor'^  show  m- 

stead  of  mine !  " 

It  was  remarkable  how  suddenly  the  vigour 
of  Gegechkory's  expletives  seemed  to  abate. 

Through   the    long   vig'l   he   kept   outside 
through   the    night,    Hythe    didn't    speak   a 
single    word    to    his     prisoners.       But    the 
Brotherhood   seemed  to  be  having  a  lot  to 
ly,  judging  by  the   sounds  of  recrimination 
that  were  every  now  and  then  .vafted  to  his 
ears.     But  with  the  first  streak  of  daylight 
he  fetched  a  ladder  from  the  stable,  climbed 
OP  to  the  roof,  and  coolly  broke  one  of  the 
Skylights.    This  was  the  more  unfortunate,  as 
the    Brotherhood,    acting    ci    Gegechkory's 
suggestion,  had  just  got  into  the  best  position 
for   rushing  him,   the    moment   they  should 
hear  his  key  turn  in  the  lock. 

At  the  sounds  of  breaking  glass  they  looked 
up  startled.  And  the  next  instant  they  saw 
Hythe  with  ?  face  on  him  like  the  nether 
millstone,  gazing  at  them  through  the  aperture 
he  had  just  made. 

"  I  thought  that  would  be  your  game,  he 
said  curtly.  "  That's  why  I  wanted  to  get  a1 
your  names  first.  Ah!"  the  exclamatior 
came  out  sharply  as  he  caught  s-ght  o\ 
Giffard  and  Ogie  among  the  band. 


1 
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There  were  fourteen  Brothers,  all  told, 
imprisoned  in  the  garage,  Ilythe  looked 
them  over  and  then  tabulated  their  n.-.mes 
aloud,  while  the  wretched  owners,  listened, 
unable  to  h';lp  themselves. 

"  Sixth  Form — Gegechkory,  Giffard,  Ogle. 
F'^ifth  Form-  Churt(Mi,  Upton.  Middle 
School — Marriott,  Whitbread,  W.dlace, 
Goring,  Bridges,  Younghuhband,  Smith, 
Potter,  Underwood."  The  Captain  went 
over  the  names  slowly,  thoroughly,  carefully. 
He  might  have  been  adding  up  accounts. 

"  Now  I'm  coming  to  let  you  out,"  he  raid. 
His  face  disappeared  and  they  heard  him  de- 
scending the  ladder.  The  next  instant,  he 
had  turned  the  key  in  the  lock  and  walked  in 
amongst  them. 

Like  a  flash  Gegechkory  was  at  the  door, 
with  his  back  towards  it.  Hythe  shrugged 
his  shoulders. 

"  What's  the  good  of  that,  now  I  know 
your  names  ?  "  he  said  contemptuously. 

"  We  can  hit  you,"  Gegechkory  answered 
pithily. 

"  And  I  can  report  you  to  the  Doctor," 
Hythe  retorted. 

"  So  you  will  break  your  swear !  And  your 
vvord  of  pledge  honour,  where  is  it  ?  "  asked 
Gegechkory. 

"  Where  it  always  was,"  said  Hythe 
shortly.     "  I  shan't  mention  the  Brotherhood 
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in  my  report— don't  be  afraid.  I  shall 
simply  say  I  cauf^ht  you  in  the  garage  at 
half  past  twelve  at  night.  And  it's  just 
possible  St.  George  will  be  inquisitive  enough 
to  want  to  know  the  reason  why." 

••  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it  really, 
though,"  asked  Giffard,  his  jolly  face  more 
disturbed  than  Hythe  had  ever  seen  it. 

*'  With  you  three  seniors  ?  "  returned 
Ilythe.  ••  I  don't  know.  I  hav  n't  thought. 
I  can't  think.  With  the  others  thcre're 
things  like  swipings  and  lines  I  can  give  them, 
and  that  they'll  get  up  to  the  knocker.  But 
there's  nothing  I  can  do  to  suit  your  book,  as 
far  as  I  can  see.  Perhaps  they  counted  on 
the  seniors  being  white  men." 

'•  Here,  I  say,  draw  it  mild,  you  know," 
exclaimed  Giffard,  flushing  angrily. 

Hythe  didn't  listen  to  him.  But  he  turned 
to  the  others,  and  said  in  a  voice  whose  hard- 
ness matched  his  face, 

"  Pve  told  you  once  for  all  what  I  think  of 
this  beastly  Brotherhood  of  yours.  I  needn't 
repeat  it.  '  I  said  if  you  didn't  drop  it  you'd 
have  to  pay  for  it.  Well,  you  haven't  dropped 
it.  So  you'd  better  show  up  in  my  study 
directly  after  second  lesson.  I  don't  mean 
you  Ge-ge,  or  you  Ogle  or  you  Giffard." 

-But     I     say,     Hythe,     you     know " 

Giffard  was  beginning. 

Hythe    ignored   him    pointedly.      "  Unless 
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you  want  to  be  nal)i)ccl  by  the  servants,  you'd 
brtter  cut  back,  now,"  ho  said  to  the  others. 
"  I  suj)pose  you  can  iL^et  m  by  the  same  way 
you  t,'ot  out.  I'll  leave  the  dt»or  as  I  found 
it,  OjJ:'e,"  and  without  troubling  himself  to 
see  whether  they  followed  his  advice  or  not, 
he  turned  on  his  heel. 

The  next  mornin;;  at  the  appointed  hour 
the  wretched  eleven  made  their  appearance. 
There  was  no  necessity  this  time  to  trouble 
anyone  to  get  down  the  strap.  Ilythe  had  it 
ready  to  his  hand.  And  his  big  chair  was 
ranged  up  conveniently  for  the  exeiution. 
Everything,  including  himself,  seemed  very 
unfeeling  and  business-like. 

"  Is  it  to  be  me  or  the  Doctor?  "  he  said 
coldly.     "  Please  yourselves,  you  know," 

"  You,  Hythe,"  they  said,  though  with  an 
air  of  beginning  to  doubt  the  \usdom  of  their 
choice. 

The  Captain  nodded.  "  Were  all  of  you 
at  that  first  meeting,"  he  asked. 

"  Yes,  flythe,"  they  said  again. 

"Well,  that'll  save  us  a  lot  of  trouble," 
said  Hythe,  taking  up  the  strap.  "  W^e  know 
where  we  are  and  can  get  to  business. 
Churton,  I'll  take  you  on  first,  as  you're  the 
biggest.     Bend  over  this  chair  !  " 

Churton  arranged  himself  gingerly.  Ilythe 
firmly  bettered  that  arrangement,  and  then 
did   the   best    he   knew    for    him    with    the 
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luggage-strap.     Upton  got  it  next,  and  then 
Goring,   and    so    on    in    orderly    procession 
through     the     ranks,     until     Whitbread    or 
"Whitebait,"    as   he   was   called   among  his 
fellows,  the  smallest  Brother  of  them  all,  had 
been  wiped    off.     Hythe's   wrist   must   have 
ached,  although  unhappily  for  his  victims  he 
wasn't  in  the  habit  of   sparing  himself  in  a 
good  cause.     And  this   perhaps  is  the  point 
to  note  that  for  the  space  of  a  fortnight,  at 
least,     the    Captain's    visitors    that   morning 
refrained   from    bathing,    and  mindful  of  St. 
Osyth's  chaff,  endeavoured  to  perform  their 
more     serious    ablutions    as    far    from    the 
madding  crowd  as  possible. 

"Faugh!"  said  Hythe   when  it  was  done. 
He  threw  the  strap  away  from  him  as  if  it 
sickened  him.      But   that  the   pity  was   for 
himself,  and  not  for  them,  was  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  he  proceeded  to  give  them 
lines,  to  an  extent  which  made  them  look  at 
him  dazedly,  and  that  rendered  that  summer 
term    the    most     sedentary    of    their    lives. 
After  which,  and  with  half  a  dozen  stinging 
sentences,     from     the    gist    of    which    they 
gathered  that  they  were  marked  men,   and 
that  if  anything  of  an  unutterably   caddish, 
un-English,  un-sporting,  low,  and  abominable 
nature  occurred   in   the  school,    its   Captain 
would  know  whom  to  suspect,  he  dismissed 
them.     By  that  time,  anything  that  was  left 
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of  the  Brotherhood  you  might  have  put  into 
a  thimble. 

Hythe  threw  up  the  window  as  they  left, 
and  flung  himself  weariedly,  with  his  hands 
behind  his  head,  on  to  his  window  seat.     He 
had   certainly   had   enough    exercise,    to   say 
nothing  of  his  sleepless  night,  to  engender  the 
feeling,  but  it  appeared  to  be  more  mental 
than    physical    with  him.     What  to  do  with 
Giffard  was  what  was  really  bothering  him. 
At    the    rate    that   youth    was   going   on,    it 
seemed  hiijhly  improbable  that  Hythe  would 
be  able  to  continue  the  policy   of  shielding 
him,  which   he    had  so   consistently,  and   as 
it  seemed  to  him  now  so  mistakenly,  pursued, 
ever    since    the    Head    of   the    school-house, 
had  entertained  his   poor  father  in  just  the 
way  he   had.     Hythe  didn't  need  anyone  to 
tell    him   that   he   had   been   acting   weakly, 
and    letting    his    private    feelmgs    sway    his 
judgment,  and  even  his  sense  of  justice.     He 
didn't  need  anyone  to  tell  him,  either,  that 
the  time  had  come  to  have  it  out  with  Giffard. 
But  to  have  to  accuse  a  fellow  for  whom,  for 
reasons  of  one's  own,  one  entertains  feelings 
of  gratitude  and   affection,   of  things   which 
make  one  hot  even  to  think  of,  isn't  the  sort 
of  thing  calculated  to  raise  anyone's  spirits. 

Someone  knocked  at  his  door.  It  wasn't  a 
buoyant  knock.  And  when  Ogle  came  in,  he 
looked  as  dejected  as  he  could  well  be. 
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"  What    do    you    want  ? "     asked    Hythe 

coldly. 

"  I'm  so  sick  about  it  all,  Hythe,"  answered 
Ogle,  not  rendered  any  better  by  his  re- 
ception. 

"Well,  so  you  ought  to  be,"  retorted 
Hythe  unsympathetically.  "  The  rummy  thing 
would  be  if  you  were  anything  else.  I'd 
rather  you'd  have  stopped  away,  though. 
I've  just  had  the  iCst  of  your  dirty  lot  in,  and 
the  place  feels  like  a  shambles.  I'm  trying  to 
get  some  air  !  " 

"  Will  it  make  any  difference  to  my  being 
in  the  Eleven,  Hythe  ?  "  stammered  Ogle. 

"  I  suppose  not,"  answered  Hythe, 
grudgingly.  "  But  it'll  make  a  lot  of  difference 
to  me,  having  to  play  with  scum  like  you." 
Still  lying  on  the  window  seat  with  his  hands 
behind  his  head  he  studied  Ogle  critically,  and 
the  result  of  his  observations  was  apparent  in 
the  following  candid  remarks. 

"  If  ever  there  was  a  rotten,  feeble,  flabby 
thing  in  this  world.  Ogle,  that's  you  !  Look 
how  you've  always  crawled  after  the  Classics, 
and  shunted  your  own  friends  off.  And  when 
they  took  you  up  again,  just  because  you 
seemed  so  beastly  lonely  and  down  in  the 
mouth,  you've  been  going  behind  their  backs 
like  this  all  the  time.  If  the  Admirable's  too 
crocked  to  play  in  the  Match,  hanging  will  be 
too  good  for  you.     There  is  a  bit  of  an  excuse 
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for  Ge-ge  because  he's  a  foreigner,  and  half- 
baked.     But  a  senior  like  you  !  " 

He  must  have  expected  all  this  sweetness 
and  light  to  have  some  effect  on  Ogle,  of 
course.  But  the  latter's  shrinking  figure  and 
abject    face    and    drooping   mouth   appalled 

him. 

"  Oh,  for  heaven's  sake.  Ogle,  don't  be  such 
a  n'orm  !  "  he  cried,  impatiently.  "  I've  got 
to  jaw  you  like  this,  but  why  do  you  stick  it  ? 
Why  don't  you  punch  my  head  or  some- 
thing ?  " 

"  Because  I  don't  feel  like  it,"  said  Ogle. 
He  hesitated  a  minute  and  then  said,  almost 
imploringly,  "  I  wish  you  wouldn't  go  on  like 
that,  Hythe.  Because  the  fact  is,  I've  come 
to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it." 

"  Great  Scot !  You  don't  mean  to  say 
there's  anything  worse  than  what  I  know 
about  ?  "  the  Captain  exclaimed. 

•'  Well,  it  was  me  who  took  your  exam, 
books!"  said  Ogle,  getting  it  out  with  a 
gulp. 

Hythe  whistled  softly  to  himself.  "Why? " 
he  said,  laconically. 

•'  Oh,  to  spite  you  for  collaring  my  place 
here,"  answered  Ogle,  not  looking  at  him.  ••  I 
planked  the  '  Beware  '  card  down  to  bluff  you 
into  thinking  it  was  the  Brotherhood.  Ge-ge 
was  so  mad  with  you  for  slanging  him  for 
what  he  hadn't  done " 
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u  It  must  have  been  a  new  experience ! " 
put  in  the  Captain  dryly.  ^c.^^^^.a^ 

""  «.  That  he  used  them  himself,  afterwards. 

vour  study  one  night  for  Ge-ge,  and  put  .t 
back  .gain  the  next  day.  I  never  could  find 
nnrwhat  he  wanted  with  it,  though.' 

Alin  the  Captain  whistled  softly  to  h.m- 
selt '  Burhe  looked  so  different  from  the 
;tsessed-with-care.unapproachablemdwduaJ 

Ogle  had  found  on  his  entrance,  that  the 
liittpr  wondered  at  him. 

"Tt  makes  it  a  bit  better,  your  havmg 
owned  "p  like  this.  Ogle,"  he  sa,d  after  a 
minute  "And  it's  taken  a  weight  off  my 
Tsti  know  that.  Why  all  the^t,-  I've 
been  putting  it  down  to  a  chap  I  like  ! 

The  cruelty  of  the  speech  was  quite  un- 
intlntional  But  Ogle  winced  as  though  a 
whip  lash  had  struck  him. 

Hvthe  looked  at  him  curiously.  Here,  1 
HMn't  mean  to  hurt  your  feelings,  you 
Wins"  he  said,  gruffly,  after  a  mmute 
"  annnd-oh,  hang  it.  Ogle!  why  haven  t 

that    humble-pie    mug    of  yours  makes  me 
change  my  mind !  " 
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But  though  Ogle  was  getting  off  cheaply, 
Hythe  had  no  intention  of  accommodating 
Gegechkory  to  the  same  extent,  and  as  he  set 
off  to  that  gentleman's  study,  now,  it  would 
have  been  quite  possible  to  imagine  a  more 
comfortable  guest. 

On  the  way  there,  he  almost  ran  into  an 
individual  whose  face  he  seemed  to  remember. 
The  next  minute  he  had  recognised  Mr. 
Paley,  the  stamp  dealer. 

"  I  was  coming  to  see  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Paley,  '*  in  regard  to  that  matter  of  the 
Mauritius  stamp.  Since  writing  to  you,  our 
firm  has,  by  a  great  piece  of  good  fortune, 
managed  to  secure  another  specimen,  like  the 
one  you  were  interested  in,  and  we  have 
decided  to  give  you  the  first  refusal." 

Had  there  ever  been  a  time  when  Hythe 
had  found  anything  to  interest  him  in  an 
early  Mauritius,  or  any  other  stamp?  But 
since  Mr.  Paley's  evidence  might  be  useful  to 
corner  Gegechkory  with,  he  said : 

"  Would  you  mind  waiting  in  my  study, 
Mr.  Paley  ?  I'll  be  with  you  in  a  few  minutes, 
and  we'll  talk  it  over." 

For  the  probable  customer  of  an  early 
Mauritius  Mr.  Paley  would  have  waited  an 
eternity.  Having  signified  as  much  and 
Hythe  having  pointed  out  h's  own  particular 
abode,  thf  latter  made  his  way  straight  to 
Gegechkory's  study. 
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Gegechkory  looked  done.  Hythe  had 
meanfto  dea"!  out  stern  justice  but  it  would 
have  been  like  hitting  someone  who  was  f^^^^^^^ 
to  have  attempted  very  much  of  tha  kmd  of 
thing  to  a  fellow  with  such  an  old,  tired  face 
on  him  as  Gegechkory  lifted  up  now. 

"  .  IVe  just  seen  Ogle."  said  Hythe,  without 

'"^fesf''''answered     Gegechkory,     almost 

^'''' nf says  you  got  him  to  sneak  my  stamp 
album,  /s/ppose  that  means  itwasyou  who 
stole  the  Mauritius  and  the  rest  of    em,  and 

sold  it  to  Paley  ?  " 

"So  you  have  been  on  the  spot  of  that  too. 
You  do  have  all  the  luck  1  "  said  Gegechkory, 
as  though  the  thought  made  his  head  ache 

-I  suppose  you  wouldn't  call  yourself  a 
common  thief  ?  "  asked  Hythe        ^^ 

"  I  might.     It  does  not  matter,     answerec 

Xhno<;Ued  at  him  sharply.  "Why  die 
you  do  it?"  he  said,  and  then  qmckly- horror 
stricken-he  exclaimed,  "  Oh,  I  say-don  t- 
Pony !    Fof    g°°dness'    sake,    pull    yoursel 

'itis'a  horrid  sight  to  see  ^  W-^"^^ 
senior  like  Gegechkory  cry.  Hy  he  d.dn 
know  where  to  look  or  what  to  do  Ba le  u 
Pony,"  he  said  after  a  mmute.  l-erhai 
there's  something  1  don't  know.' 


Mmj^ 


I 
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It  was  as  though  a  granite  wall  had 
changed  into  somethmg  human.  It  broke 
ucgechkory  down  utterly. 

"It  was  for  my  fatherV"  he  said  eagerly- 
P'tifully-iike  a  little  ehild  trying  to  make  a 
grown-up  person  understand.     "  He  is  in  the 
prison.     lie  is  in  the  cold  and  damp.     He  is 
feed  on  black  bread.     He  is  in  the  chains-my 
father!     And  there  comes  to  me  Alexis,  the 
old  servant  of  family.     «  Here,'    he    said.  '  is 
c nance  for  your  father.   He  is  to  be  transferred 
to  S.bena-and  for  gold-much  gold-I  have 
made  mtcrest  with  the  gaoler  that  he  let  him 
escape-the   rest  is   arrange.'      He    say  this 
to  me-to  me-who  of  the  gold  have  not  a 
gl.mmenng."    Here  Gegechkory  threw  up  his 
hands,    palms    outwards,    with    a  despairing 
gesture  and  h,s  shabby  coat  sleeves,  with  the 
cuffs   mches  higher  up   the   arms   than    they 
ought  to  have  been,  fixed  Hythe's  attention, 
and       held       ,t-"  not     a      glimmering  "J 
Oegechkory's  voice  was  mounting 

;;  Whoa,  old  chap.  Yes  ?"  said  Hythe. 
1  know  there  is  much  purse  in  your 
album.  I  know  the  valuation  of  stamps  I 
get  the  album.  I  take  out  the  most  pu  se-ful 
ones.  I  sell  them.  I  think  nothing  of  the 
rights  or  the  wrongs." 

"  Why  did  you  take  Giffard's  name,  though  ? " 
asked  Hythe.  ^ 

"  Not  him  to  harm,  I  do  most  assure  you," 

BB 
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said  GcechUory,  ^'^^jf^^  Mtt 
in  his  effort  to  -ke  h.m  e     bcl  cve^^^^^^^^^^^ 

to  mal<e  the  delay  m  case  it  _  ^ 

\^^a'''thrrhehro\ooUU,andthe 

tall<ing,  a  puzzled  look  'ha  aga^,,  .  u  b 
one  of  a  child  cam-:  mto  h.seyes  ^  y,  .^ 
Giffard  who  have  took  my  s    mp^.^1    ,   ^^^ 

^rT'vfn^^e/acei^^el    until    to-day 

ne:eryoumind.    Ooahead,"sajdHyth. 

"1  give  the  money  to  Alex  s.  ^^^^^ 

„ait-ah.  how  1  wait  1    He  ^et  ^^^^^ 

ing_now ;  he  say  ^e  gold  ^  ^^ 

'^^  «^°'"vrhave"k  up  your  album  !  •• 
"°  "well,  oTa"l^"Hythe  was  beginning 

*       t>.P    last    sentence.      tJut 
t:^.rJni:dsa.instead--'S. 

'^;f  R:lk:::t^'^or  would    say  cheati^ 

r       m2  drew  himself  up  quivering    v 
Gegechkory  drew  ^^^  ^^^^,,^^^^ 

^   r    ofufthe  G^gechkory.     He  would 
f  amily-of  us  the  Oeg  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^ 

for  us  if  we  so  desire  n. 
money  does  the  johnny  want  f 
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"  Fifty  pounds  ! "  said  Gcgcchkory,  his 
voice  brcTikiiij,'. 

"  B.ile  U|>,  •  ic-ge,  I  tell  you  !  "  s.iid  Hvtho 
sharply.     "  Is  thtre  still  time  ?  " 

"  There  is  the  time  -Alexis  have:  not  yet 
leaved— but  there  is  not  the  pounds,"  said 
Gegechkory. 

Hythe  did  some  rapid  thinking'.  "Look 
here,  old  fellow,"  he  said  then,  eagerly, 
humbly  almost,  as  thouj^'h  lie  was  asking  a 
favour.  "You  must  let  me  help  you.  Do, 
there's  a  good  chap  !  It's  an  awfully  sporting 
thing  to  be  mixed  ui)  in,  and  I  wouldn't  be 
out  of  it  for  a  lot.  But  how  to  get  the  cash  at 
a  minute's  notice  like  this.  Except— here, 
I'll  be  back  in  a  jiff!" 

He  did  the  journey  back  to  his  own  study 
in  record  time,  and  Mr.  Paley,  who  had  always 
thought  him  rather  a  sedate  young  gentleman, 
was  surprised  at  the  way  he  burst  open  the  door! 
"Look    here,    Mr.    Paley!"    he   said.     "I 
can't  talk  about  the  Mauritius  now.     I'm  too 
pressed.     But  I'll  come  to  you  in  the  holiday 
and  do  a  deal  with  you  for  it  if  it  is  not  sold 
—and  get  you  to  fill  up  some  blanks  in  my 
album,   which    you   ought    to    be  able   to,    if 
anybody  could  !  But  what  I  want  at  present- 
now— to-day— is  fifty  pounds.     Can   you   let 
me  have  it  ?  " 

"  Well,  really,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Paley.  "  Aren't 
you  rather  young  ?  " 
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..  Yes  1  am,  Mr.  Paley,"  said  llythc.    "  B 
,herIv;n"b;anydifficuUyinmyse.,n« 

hougl.  there  may  be  some  delay.     1  co 
hive  had  it  for  the  asl<ins-before.     As 
:;«\as  arranged  things  it   sa,ry  c 

—now"  The  evenness  of  l^y^')^^,  ''^ 
TadTo  be  so  carefully  manufaetured  when 
hid  to  talk  about  this  sort  of  things  . 
H  Ue'mcC  he  added  in  a  1  «-'"'"-; 
youVeanydoubtabout,  .^e^J- 
^l^m^r;  =-  -  .f "  --  «'- 
think  about  your  prices ! 

..  Oh,  1  shouldn't  care  to  do  that,  sir,  wii 
M  rustomer  like  yourself,"  said  Mr.  Pi 
He  kn   vTvhat  Mr.  Hythe  had  been  posse 
of  and  how  the  money  had  been  left. 

you  have  the  money  in  notes  or  golu, 
cheque?"  Pnlev  "  said  H 

:^'ott^:  "liid  Mr.  1 

SSrsrautrseeyou,sir,i, 

"^IvtfHythe    got  baeU    to  Gegech 
3tudy-but  «hat   they   -^  J°   "^^^ 
U    between    themselves.       inere    ai 
'confidences  in  whieh   a  third  person 
rieht   to   meddle.     But    »hen    u        - 

Gegechkory  seized  ui.  nana  in  M 
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way.  "Now,  I  have  indeed  a  brother,"  he 
said,  and  then  Hushed  painfully  at  the 
prin  which  accompanied  the  Captain's  dry 
rejoinder  : 

"Well,  then,  I  hope  you're  satisfied  at  last, 
Pony." 

And  as  if  Ilythe's  day  hadn't  been  full 
enough,  who  should  he  find  waiting'  for  him 
in  his  stutly  when  ht;  got  back  but  Ciifard. 

"  I'm  beastly  sorry  about  it  all.  llythc,"  he 
said  with  evidenc  sincerity.  "  I  don't  know 
why  we  went  on  with  the  idiotic  business  ! 
Nobody  except  Ge-ge,  got  any  fun  out  of  it 
as  far  as  I  could  see.  Pve  been  an  awful 
ass !  " 

"Not  more  than  me,"  said  Ilythc,  to 
CilTard's  amazement.  "  I  could  kick  myself 
when  I  remember  all  the  wretched  things 
I've  been  suspecting  you  of.  Hut  why,  you 
everlasting  chump,  did  you  want  to  go 
and  shy  a  table-cloth  over  something  on 
your  desk,  on  the  very  day  my  books  were 
cribbed?  " 

"  So  you've  potted  that  too  ?  "  said  GilTard, 
though  without  in  the  least  understanding 
what  llythe  was  driving  at.  "  Well,  you  see, 
Bunge  and  I'd  been  going  in  for  a  competi- 
tion, to  try  and  place  fifty  Johnnies  out  of 
books,  correctly.  The  papers  with  the  names 
of  the  winners  was  on  my  desk.  I'd  got  the 
second    prize.     It    was   ten    pounds.     But    I 
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wasn't  too  keen    on  your  seeing    it.^  That 
why  I  worked  the  table-cloth  dodge. 

"But    wasn't    the    competition    all   ngt 
then  ?  "  asked  Hythe  in  hr^wilderment. 

"Oh  the  competition  was  right  enougt" 
answered  Giffard  in  some  natural  embarrai 
ment  "  But  you  see  Bunge  was  rather  c 
of  it.  In  fact  he  didn't  know  it  was 
competition  at  all.  He  thought  I  was  gett, 
up  all  that  rot  to  improve  my  mind .  I 
you're  such  a  quixotic  beggar,  you  mij 
have  said  that  I  ought  to  have  gone  sha 

with  him." 

"  I  might !"  said  Hythe.  ^.^     ,    , 

"There'  I  knew  it!"  said  Giffard,  1 
laughing,  half  uneasy.  ''  And  perhap' 
would  have  done,  too,  if  that  bicycle  I 
so  hot  on  getting  hadn't  come  to  that,  an 
little  bit  over!  And  anyway,  old  Bv 
would  never  have  come  across^  the  c 
petition   on  his  own,  and  it  didn  t  hurt 

, ') 

"  Oh,    stop    it.    Ginger  !  "     said     H; 
"  You    don't   need   me   to    tell    you   it 
shabby.       But  I'm  too  dead  sick  of  slar 
chaps  to-day  to  do  anything  of  .he  kind, 
be  your  turn  to  go  for   me   when    I  ve 

^"^But  after  Hythe  had  told  the  story  < 
suspicions,  gomg  for  him  seemed  to  t 
last  idea  in  Giflard's  mind. 
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"  Well,  I  must  say.  Scissors,  old  chap, 
you  seem  to  have  been  doing  dry-nurse  to 
me,  lately,"  he  said  staring.  "I  wonder 
wh)  '  ' 

"Xevtr  you  mind!"  answered  Hythe  in 
the  -aire  word ,  he  had  used  to  Gegechkory, 
in  that  very  connection. 
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Lest  you  should  think  that  in  skipping  the 
inter  v-cning  weeks,  and  coming  straight  to  the 
match,    I    am    neglecting    my    duty    as     a 
chronicler,  I  hasten  to  state  that  during  the 
inter\'al  St.  Osyth's  had  had  no  history  to  speak 
of.     It  had  lived,  and  breathed,  and  thought, 
and  talked  cricket,  and  snatched  its   meals, 
and  done  its  lessons  in  intervals  of  the  same. 
Nobody,    except    the    juniors    led    by    Ays- 
cough, 'believed  for  a  minute  that  St.  Osyth's 
had    any   chance   of  winning  the  cup.      But 
from  the  way  Hythe  had  licked  his  team  into 
shape,  it  really  did  seem  as  though  Arundel 
might  have  to  fight  for  it.      And  the  Doctor, 
looking  on  with  those  kind,  wise,  young  eyes 
of  his,  did  not  check  their  enthusiasm.     There 
was  plenty  of  time  to  supply  St.  Osyth's  with 
some  rudimentary  sense  of  proportion  in  the 
days  to  come,  just  as  there  would  be  time  to 
take  Yacger's  and  the  Hittites  down  a  peg  or 
two,  in  case  their  new-born  belief  in  them- 
selves got  too  overtopping. 

One  incident,  though,  there  was,  which   I 
must  chronicle  before  I  forget  it.     On  second 
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thoughts  this  seems  rather  a  casual  way  in 
which  to  refer  to  the  momentous  decision 
which  was  come  to  by  Samborne  and  Gifiard 
and  Spratt  and  the  rest  of  the  original  Eleven. 
For  after  talking  it  over  together,  and  finding 
that  after  all  Scissors  really  did  seem  to  have 
some  notion  of  cricket  in  him,  and  that  also 
the  thought  of  being  out  of  it  altogether  was 
not  to  be  borne,  they  graciorsly  decided  to 
reverse  their  original  decision,  and  consent  to 
play  in  the  match  after  all. 

Hythc  received  them  very  nicely,  when 
they  came  to  convey  this  cheering  news  to 
him  on  the  eve  of  the  match.  He  made  the 
climbing  down  as  easy  for  them  as  he  could. 
Nor  did  he  seem  to  resent  all  the  trouble 
their  previous  attitude  had  put  him  to.  But 
' '  cstatic  gratitude  with  which  they  expected 
•  offer    to    be    received    was   singularly 

a^-aent. 

"  Awfully  sorry,  you  chaps,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  daren't  take  any  risks.  I  know  the  play  of 
my  lot  and  I  don't  know  yours.  Besides,  it's 
too  late  to  go  unsettling  them  now." 

If  his  hearers  felt  as  crestfjiUen  as  they 
looked,  the  experience  must  have  been 
salutary  to  them. 

"  It's  been  pouring  in  the  night,  Hythe !  " 
was  Ayscough's  greeting  to  his  lord,  as  he 
woke  him  up  on  the  eventful  morning  of  the 
match. 
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Hythe  didn't  tear  his  ^air,  or  take  it  out  of 
Aysccugh,  or  anything  violent.  But  he 
didn't    pretend   it  wasn't   a   tragedy    either. 

"Still     it's  worse    for    them    than    us! 
declared  Ayscough. 

-Why?"  asked    Hythe  staggered.      Ays- 
cough's  logic    seemed   too   good   to   be  true 

somehow.  .  ,  ^-Uo^^Vf. 

"  Because  we're  gomg  to  wm,  and  they  re 

not,   of  course  1 "    answered   Ayscough   con- 

^"^Hylhe  laughed  and  jumped  up,  cheered  in 
spite  of  himself.  After  all,  Coughdrop  was 
rather  a  jolly  little  animal  to  have  about ! 

Never  in  the  history  of  St.  Osyih^  had 
there  been  such  a  gathering.  The  Doctor 
seemed  to  know  half  the  world  It  seemed 
almost  a  pity  that  the  match  was  to  b 
played  at  St.  Osyth's  mstead  of  at  Arundel 
this  year,  as  in  that  case  there  would  have 
been   fewer    of  St.   Osyth's    friends   to    see 

'^Thfre'  were  Giffard's  father  and  mother 
and  his  pretty  sisters,  whose  hair,  whether  up 
or  down,  seemed  to  be  the  colour  of  cow- 
slips, and  who  were  pitying  him  so  openly 
for'not  having  been  "  chosen  "  to  play  m  the 
Eleven,  that  he  was  writhmg  under  it.  i  here 
were  the  Admirable's  sisters,  at  whose  brown 
gipsy  faces  everybody  looked  twice  whc 
lere   evidently    actuated   by   very    differed 
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sentiments   about  their   brother.     There  was 
Ayscough's    father,    an    overworked   country 
parson,    to   whom    the    railway   fare    meant 
something,   but    who    had    yet   managed    to 
come  up.     Apparently  he  hadn't  yet  got  over 
the  shock  of  hearing  his  small  son  apologismg 
for  not  being  able  to  put  in  more  time  with 
him,  as  he  had  to  "see  after"  the  Captam. 
The    distinguished-looking    foreigner    whose 
side   Gegechkory   didn't  seem  able  to  leave, 
was  the  Count  Gegechkory   whose  romantic 
escape  from  his  guards,  on  the  way  to  Siberia, 
had   been  the   talk  of   the  world  last    week. 
"It'-    was   trotting    beside   a   big    sunburnt 
gentleman,     who     turned     out     to     be     the 
redoubtable  Cousin  Dick,  whom  the  Doctor 
had  invited  over  as  his  guest  for  the  night,  an 
act  which  "  It"  rightly  took  to  mean  that  the 
little   difference   which   had  occurred  at   the 
end  of  the  last  term  between  the  Doctor  and 
himself  was  now  made  up.     Another  of  the 
Doctor's  guests,  too,  who  had  come  down  to 
give  away  the  cup,  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  General  Nugent.      But  in  answer  to  his 
nephew's  expressions  of  polite  astonishment, 
he  was  at  some  pains  to  make  plain  that  his 
visit    was    exclusively    paid  to    the    Doct  ■ 
The  general  always  had  such  a  pleasant  little 
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I   think   the  principal  impression  Arundel 
carried  away  of  the  Captain  of  St.  Osyth's 
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was  his  extreme  coolness.  They  might  have 
marvellec  at  it  more  had  they  known  what  a 
cart-loaa  of  responsibility  he  had  to  carry  on 
h's  shoulders.  The  Arundel  Captain  said  he 
ddn't  recognise  many  of  the  team  this  year. 
And  Hythe  said  no,  he  wouldn'r  and  in  his 
pleasant,  easy  way  changed  the  subject  The 
Captain  of  St.  Osyth's  had  no  intention  of 
washing  her  dirty  linen  in  public. 

How  terribly  fit  Arundel  in  their  red  and 
blue  blazers  did  look,  to  be  sure  !  But  I  don  t 
know  that  the  spectators  could  have  found 
much  to  take  exception  to  in  our  own  green 
and  whites  either ! 

Hythe  won  the  toss.     Well,  that  was  some- 
thing, at  any  rate,  and  St.  Osyth's,  who  were 
in  the  bluest  of  funks  already,  did  manage  to 
get  up  a  cheer.     Having  won  it,  he  stepped 
Lross  the  field  to  look  at  the  pitch.     Nobody 
thought  much  of  the  action  at  the  time.     But 
as  a  matter  of  fact  worlds  depended  on  it. 
The  sun  had  not  been  out  long  enough  to  dry 
more  than  the  surface  of  the  sodden  turf,  and 
the  thin  crust  meant  danger  if  Buchanan   the 
Arundel    left-hander,    was    in    form.     Now, 
Hythe  realised  that  if  St.  Osyth's  were  to  win 
it  would  be  by  its  bowling.     Could  he    ake 
the  risk  of  putting  the  other  side  m  on  a  fast- 
drying  pitch  ?     But  his  judgment  teiling  him 
that   to   give  the  opponents  first  knock  was 
the  soundest  policy,  he  did  not  hesitate. 
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"I    am   going   to   put   them   m,"   he   said 
laconically,  when  he  returned  to  the  pavilion. 

The  anxious  faces  his  own  men  turned  co 
him!     And  the  groan  of  derision  thnt  came 
from  the  spectators  !     But  Hythe  cut  shor 
all   criticism    by   ordering   his    men    to    get 

''^'%.,  why  did  we  back  out?"  almost 
moaned  the  original  First  Eleven.  "Wed 
have  made  the  beggar  change  his  mind  ! 

"  The  idiots  he's  got  now  let  him  do  any- 
thing he  likes  with  them  !  "  said  Samborne  so 
beside   himself  that   he   forgot  to  lower    his 

voice.  .         ,  1  ^r, 

'"Cause    why?     'Cause   they   know   when 

they're  well  off!"    piped  up   Ayscough,   the 

^°  Hythe  led  the  Eleven  into  the  field  in  dead 
silence.  St.  Osyth's  resented  his  unorthodox 
method  too  much  to  give  him  the  usual 
applause.  On  the  other  hand  to  point  the 
difference,  when  the  two  Arundel  boys  came 
out,  there  was  a  hearty  round  of  clapping. 

Unfortunately,  too,  the  beginning  did  not 
promise   to    support    Ilythe's    policy.       The 
wicket   seemed   to   play  quite  easily,  and  it 
runs   did  not  come  fast,  the  batsmen  neve 
seemed  in  difficulties.     They  treated  Malet  s 
slows  with  respect,  but  Ogle  they  scored  off 
freely.     Thirty  went  up  without  a  separation 
being    effected,    and    then     Hythe    made    a 
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change  »McV.  b.ou^M  H.  ^-o  f  ^S^:^" 

r>Xci"co:r:Jt:;cLn«e,,.t,ns.ad 

Nugent  was  seen  to  be  pceUm;. 

..Well,  of  a»  the   o*'.   To  put  a       .^^^ 
bowler    like    Nugent    on   now. 

^P""'  1    who  overheard  the  remark, 

The  general,  ''^°  °''"       ^^^^    observing 

and    who,  =t""«=J°  Xh    something    not 
Nugent's   preparations  win 
unlike  eagerness,  looked  glum. 

It  is  safe  to  say  'hj^    "°  °  The 

for  the  sensafon  of  the  commg  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

first  ball,   Lucraft,   the  tan  ^^^^^^^ 

. 1  K^rU  to  hook  to  leg.     i"^  " 

stepped  bacK  to  n  ^^^  ^^.^^ 

rieht  across  his  bat  ana  nu 

rigiit  "  1  J  1 1'  wpnt  up  the  cry.     wao 

.'  Well  bowled !      went  up 
it  possible  that  the  general  was  adding 

voice  to  the  rest  ?  j       ,,  tall 

But  more  was  to  eome.    The  t 
„f  the  over  was  a. straight  one   and  t 

comer  got  his  leg  '"  '-"^.tn^ihe  succeeding 
went  against  him.    ^nd  then  t  ^^^^ 

ball  which  his   successor    should  ^^ 

alone  was  ^f  ^ed  |en''y    t  t^,  bats  lor 
Edwards  at  slip.    Three  o'  ^ 

thirty  was  not   f°™>d^b.e      Hyt  ^^^^ 

further  change  at  this  ^'age,  takmg 

- '^™t  "'side     Edwards  tnt 'on  with  the 
roXnrebonioftmulation.      Eight  more 
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runs  were  scored  by  tedious  caution  befo  e  he 
secured  his  first  wicket,  and  then  with  a 
superb  yorker  he  clean  bowled  Addison,  who 
had  opened  the  innings. 

The    excitement    was    growing.      A/""?^! 
was  kP.o.vn  to  have  a  decided  "tail.''     The 

first  five  bats  could  mostly  be  depended  upon 
?o  put  up  a  big  score,  but  with  four  of  them 
out     so     cheaply    the    prospects    were    not 

^"bv  paSlly  slow  play  the  score  was  taken 
to    fifty-nine.       Hythe,    knowing     Nugent  s 
temperament,  had  wisely  given  him    a  rest 
He  now  felt  that  he  could  put  him  on  agam 
with  safety.     But  a  short  run  accounted  for 
the  fifth  wicket.     Crichton  made  a  ^vonderful 
return  to  the  Captain,  who  whipped  off  the 
bails   whilst   the   batsman   was   still    a  yard 
short  of  the  crease.     Bradley,  the  next  man 
in,  did  not  survive  the  over.     He  hit  one  of 
Nugcnt's  "  googlies  "  out  of  the  ground,  and 
in  stepping  out  to  treat  the  next  in  the  same 
way,  was  smartly  stumped  by  Hythe.     The 
tail  did  better  than  was  expected.    There  was 
quite  a  good  last  wicket  stand,  and  ninety-six 
was  registered  before  the  innings  was  over. 

Still  it  was  a  moderate  total,  and  with  the 
pitch  considerably  improved,  it  was  felt  that 
the  St.  Osyth's  should  be  able  to  pass  it. 
There  was  a  change  of  tone  now  towards 
Hythe,  I  can  tell  you  ! 
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But  he  had  no  surprises  for  the  spectators 
in    the    order   of  going   in.      Crichton    and 
Curwen    were   the    first  pair,    and   seventeen 
were  put  up  before  the  former  lifted  a  ball 
into  the  long  field  and  it  was  held.     Malet 
followed,  and  the  pace  slowed  down  with  his 
advent.     Neither  was  of  the  sort  to  take  any 
risks,  and  the  score  mounted  by  singles,  until 
Curvven  opened  his  shoulders  to  a  half  volley, 
and  sent  it  to  the  boundary.     Thus  encour- 
aged, he  scored  two  more  boundaries  in  quick 
succession,  before  he   had  the  misfortune  to 
tour^  a  rising  ball  in';o  point's  hands.     It  was 
tv.o  :      thirty-seven  when  Hythe  put  himself 

in  third. 

"Hurrah!  Bravo,  Kythe !  Gord  old 
Scissors !  "  Those  were  the  sort  of  shouts 
that  greeted  him  now. 

Hythe  played  out  the  over  without  attempt- 
ing to  score  and  then  lost  Malet,  who  was 
snapped  at  the  wicket.  Things  were  not 
quite  so  bright  with  the  two  safest  bats 
e-smissed.  Ogle  came  next  in  the  order  and 
stayed  with  the  Captain  until  fifteen  had 
been  added.  Then  he  W3S  bowled  by  a  ball 
that  swerved  in  from  the  off.  Fifty-three  for 
four  was  a  little  better. 

Hythe  had  now  got  into  double  figures  and 
was  playing  with  steady  confidence.  Peppery 
old    Phillpott    was    his    next    partner,    and 


proved 


to     be    in    a 


smiting    mood.       He 
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signalised  his  appearance  by  a  beautiful  leg 
boundary,  and  the  reception  he  received 
proved  too  much  for  him.  He  made  a 
terrific  slash  at  the  following  ball,  mistimed 
it,  and  was  caught  at  the  wicket. 

"  Shall  we  do  it  ?  Shall  we  do  it  ?  Shall 
we  do  it  ?  "  That  was  what  Ayscough  was 
saying  over  and  over  again  to  himself, 
dancing  about  on  his  little  pins,  unable  to 
keep  still. 

"  We've  got  a  tail  as  well  as  them— worse 
luck  !  "  said  Giffard  uneasily. 

•'  Of  course  he'll  put  Edwards  in— he's  the 
only  one  they  can  depend  on  now,"  said 
Samborne. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Nugent  was  seen 
strolling  from  the  pavilion. 

"  It  was  a  risk  enough  before — but  to  put 
Nugent  in  now— noiv !  Was  there  ever  such 
an  idiot  before !  He  ought  to  have  gone 
in  eight  or  ninth,"  exclaimed  Spratt. 

The  general  had  not  changed  his  position. 
Again  he  overheard  ti.e  remark.  Only  this 
time  he  looked  at  the  gentleman  with  two 
t's  to  his  name  resentfully.  Then  he  bent 
his  glance  on  his  nephew  with  interest,  hope 
—confidence — in  it  almost. 

Nugent  opened  nervously,  so  much  so  that 
Hythe  came  across  to  him. 

"  Steady  does  it,  old  chap,"  he  said. 

Just   that !  and    though    Nugent   muttered 

cc 
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under    his    breath,    "Get    along,    you    old 
euUer!"  his  nervousness  was^^on. 

/\t ';:rS^.: -ed  Tround  the 

r:  J  che'er  as  the  A-'^o'^--  J^ 
approaehed    and  then    rnss«l.THcJ^^^_^^ 

hour  was  ■'•-■a'^^d  w.th   tl,  ^^  ^^_^^j 

and  the  score  at  loj,  i>"o 

Ilythc  27  to  his  credit.  ,  ^ 

On  resuming,  the  score  """"""''     f^,^, 
steadily,  Nu.ent  aga.n  -"""«  ,*>   "tnd  then 

He  stayed  till  the  t'"^''j<=\^^^t,;^y,",s  pad. 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  b^d  off      J^^^ 

His    innings     ot    ntty  six 
feature  of  the  home  batting. 

..  Hurrah  !   Played   indeed,  sir  _      toll 

repC:ftsrd%t;e7hiSl^ofth^ 

^'tdwards.asgotnd^of;;'^-^^^^^^^^^ 

r^airn^^S^^altu^^^^^ 

came  out  the  end  was  as  good  as  ^eachccL 

But  Bun.^e  too  had  a  little  surprise  in  sto 
for\"  oTyUVs.     Acting  on  -tru^n^ 
Hythe,  he  stolidly  put  his  bat  n  front 
ball  and  had  the  good  luck  to  keep 


/oung 
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from  rising.  The  spectators  yelled  with 
appreciation  of  the  situation,  when  the  ii.  ul 
closed  round  him  like  j; reedy  cats  w.iitinj,'  tn 
swoop,  and  each  time  he  eluded  tlitir 
vif,'ilance.  Meanwhile  Ilythe  had  abandoned 
his  careful  defence,  and  was  makini,^  the  most 
of  this  last  opportunity.  He  hit  out  at  every, 
thing,  and  so  thoroughly  had  he  played 
himself  in,  that  he  added  thirty  runs  in  as 
many  minutes  before  the  valiant  Bun-e 
put  up  a  lob  to  point.  He  took  out  his  bat 
for  a  sterling  63  and  gave  his  side  the  useful 
lead  of  91. 

"  What  did  I  tell  you  ?"  shrieked  Ayscough, 
to  all  and  every.  But  nobody  listened.  They 
were  too  occupied  in  expressing  their  own 
sentiments.  And  to  ears  not  too  well 
accustomed  to  it,  their  adulation  must  have 
had  a  pleasant  sound. 

In  their  second  attempt  Arundel  fared 
better.  The  ground  had  quite  recovered 
from  the  rain,  and  gave  the  attack  no  assist- 
ance. Lucraft  and  Addison  started  off  at  a 
great  piace  and  soon  knocked  Nugent  off  his 
length.  Ogle,  too,  proved  expensive.  The 
runs  slowed  down  when  Edwards  was 
associated  with  Malet,  but  neither  batsman 
looked  like  getting  out.  Fifty  went  up  within 
the  first  half  hour  and  the  century  was  hoisted 
with  the  two  still  together. 

Gloom    began     to    fall     upon    the    home 
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-"p"--  ii^u~s  ot  'ird  ';i 

innings    was    ff  .^^  "g3yth's  being  set  a 
prospects  pointed  to  St.  Osytn  ^^  ^^^ 

fonnidable  -o-  to  van.    Th«e^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

and  a  h-«Xe,v  caught  by  Curwen,  right  on 

rb'rarnfd.^^^^^^^^ 
-^nr-^hiatrxx^^-r 

Arundel  Jessop,  come  m  fas^   vie  .^ 

there  was  nothing  in  h'^J^^™"   „„,<js  thi. 

He  didn't  en™«='e\f"8f^nd^  nod  whicl 
•Riif  he  gave  him  a  iituc  n^^^  .      . 
time.     But  he  gav  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

did  just  as  well,  as  he  placea 

big  hitting  he  a»^^^^^  Lucraft  score 

And  sure  enough  it  came.  ^^^^^^^. 

al„.ost  as  .^-y;^,fj:f  ^ieowasre^^ 

came  in  ^^^^^^^^l^'f '^'^.'^Uy  fast  bowler  w; 
and  the  want  of  a   really  i  ^^^^ 

-"r'-^Ee-^Lt^^^ 

S'^l  rha^rd^^f^rTro.  Edwards  i, 

"T^^W^ caS"'  HOW  tremulous  ; 
anxlay  the  voices  were  begmning  to  sou 
how  touched  with  chill  despair. 
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Still,  the  separation  put  a  little  more  life 
into  the  attack,  and  a  few  minutes  later  two 
more  wickets  fell.  Nugent  bowled  Bradley 
all  round  his  legs  and  caught  and  bowled 
fourth  man.  Arundel,  however,  were  now  74 
runs  in  with  six  wickets  in  hand. 

Play  ruled  slow  aft(  r  this,  and  it  took  forty- 
five  minutes,  and  cost  three  more  wickets  to 
complete  the  second  century,  at  which  stage 
the  Arundel  Captain  declared.  St.  Osyth's 
were  thus  left  with  107  to  make  in  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  Hythe  was  faced  with  a 
delicate  problem  to  solve.  The  safer  policy 
was  to  play  out  time  and  claim  victory  on 
the  first  innings.  But  his  inclinations  were 
all  in  favour  of  a  win  outright.  Could 
the  runs  be  made  in  the  time  without 
risking  too  much  ?  He  consulted  with 
Nugent,  confiding  his  own  sentiments,  and 
Nugent  laughed  back  a  "  With  you,  noble 
captain  !  "  in  a  voice  which  sounded  as 
though  it  had  never  drawled  in  its  life.  They 
might  at  least,  they  decided,  sacrifice  two  or 
three  wickets,  and  then  if  the  fates  were 
against  them,  put  in  Curwen,  to  cheat  the 
clock. 

With  this  decision  Hythe  took  Crichton  to 
the  wicket,  as  he  felt  he  was  better  able  to 
adapt  himself  to  the  emergency  than  his  more 
brilliant  partner  of  the  preceding  innings. 
The  opening  was  promising.     The  /Vdmirablc 
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was  in  his  happiest  mood,  dnvmg  with  grea 
power,   and  bringing   off  one  or  two  of   his 
favoudte    leg-glances.       Hythe    too     played 
more  freely  as  the  occasion  demanded,  and 
made    23    out    of    57    before     his    partner 
foolishly  ran  himself  out.     But  victory  was 
now  well  in  sight.    There  was  time  enough   o 
make  the  remaining  fifty  runs,  so  the  Captain 
decided  to  keep  Nugent  in  reserve  in  case  ot 

accidents.  „        .  ■, 

» I    should    have    put    Nugent    m,      said 

Spratt,  whose  opinions,  it  will  be  noticed,  had 

undergone  a  surprising  change  withm  the  last 

few  hours.  ,    , 

"Well,  perhaps  Hythe  knows  what  he  s 
about  better  than  you  do,"  retorted  Sam- 
borne.     It  was  a  great  concession. 

And  as  it  proved  Hythe's  judgment  was 
again  sound.  Neither  Malet  nor  Curwen, 
good  bats  as  they  were,  were  suited  to 
hustling  tactics,  and  in  their  anxiety  to 
make  funs,  they  both  fell  to  the  wdes  o 
Addison  with  still  39  runs  wanting.  Failin 
Nugent,  St.  Osyth's  chances  were  again  very 

doubtful.  .  ,         r    M      fVv^ni 

But    Nugent   wasn't    going   to   fail   them. 

With  one  hard,  steady  glance   at  him,  tne 

Captain  told  him  that  he'd  just  not  goi^o 

A  profound  hush  settled  down  as  Nugen^ 

.  came-n.>t  stroUed-to  the  rescue     Throug 

^  you  might  almost   have   heard  Ayscougl 
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saying   to   himself   in   little  short   breaths— 
"Just  39 — only  thirty-nine!  " 

A  mingled  shout  of  fear  and  relief  rose  as 
Addison  dropped  a  hard  return  from  the  first 
ball.  The  escape  however  seemed  to  unsettle 
the  batsman  and  a  few  anxious  moments  of 
suspense  followed  a  series  of  flukey  strokes. 

•'  Steady  !  "  Hythe  couldn't  have  said  it,  of 
course.  Nugent  couldn't  even  have  sworn 
that  he  looked  it.  But  however  he  managed 
to  convey  the  mandate  the  result  was  the 
same,  and  a  well-timed  cut  through  the  slip 
was  his  instant  response. 

This  stroke  renewed  his  confidence  and  he 
made  no  further  mistakes.  It  now  seemed 
only  a  question  whether  the  two  could  make 
the  runs  in  time.  They  had  both  abandoned 
the  policy  of  win  or  lose,  and  were  playing 
steadily,  for  victory  if  they  could,  but  at  any 
rate  to  run  no  further  risk  of  defeat.  With 
still  nine  runs  wanting  there  was  only  five 
minutes  to  close  of  play.  Addison  was 
bowling  like  a  book  and  the  fielding  was  very 
close. 

Nobody  said  anything.  The  general 
might  have  been  carved  in  stone.  Ayscough 
was  as  mute  as  a  mouse. 

Hythe  had  to  take  the  last  over.  He 
played  the  first  ball:  the  next  he  stepped  out 
to,  and  lifted  it  high  above  the  bowler's  head. 
Five  more  to  be  made  in  four  balls  ! 
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ThegeneraVs  knuckles  showed  white  through 

the  skU,.      Hythe  and  Nugent  m.ght  have 
been  playing  to  a  silent  world. 

The  fourth  ball-a  stra>ght  o"«-»>'''>; 
hooked  for  a  couple,  and  then  w.th  rt,e  last 
of  the  over,  a  ringing  yell  went  up  as  tney 
saw  it  bounce  off  the  outstretched  hand  oi 
■  ,  ,nfl  race  to  the  boundary.  i3t. 
oTSd  wl  :X  stroke  of  time  ! 
^T  needn't  tell  you  how  the  schoo  s^^^^^^^^^ 
itself  hoarse  with  cheers  until  Hythe  made 

hem    transfer    some   of    their  attentions   m 
them   transier  .^  ^^  ^^ 

that  way   to   Arundel,      /^i  Qsvth's 

Captain  for  defeat,  then   he  ought   to  have 

been  satisfied.  „  ,v,„  nirp 

But  it  was  Hythe's  turn  to  have  the  nice 
thing  said  to  him,  when  the  general  pre- 
fented  hL  with  the  cup.  And  among  othe 
memorable  utterances  he  sa.d  *e  Captam 
„i.f  tn  make  a  great  tactician  in  the  tuture, 
Tnl  thatwhenh's'nephew  enUrei  the  Anny  ne 
hoped  Hythe  would  do  the  same. 

So  it  was  not  to  be  the  office  stool !  And  it 
the  Doctor  had  been  Nugenfs  eWer  brother 
he  couldn't  have  given  him  a  gladder  look 

But  the  general  couldn't  keep  at  that 
serapLc  pitch  all  the  time,  and  in  the  mmute 
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or  two's  private  conversation  he  had  with  his 
young  nephew,  after  his  public  duties  were  at 
an  end,  he  seemed  tempted  to  drop  mto  his 

old  manner. 

What  he  had  done  to-day  was  quite 
creditable,  he  was  good  enough  to  say.  But 
there  were  other  things  that  had  come  to  his 
ears,  about  painting  a  certain  mare  red— oh,  it 
wasn't  the  Doctor  who  had  told  him,  Nugent 
needn't  think  that !  ,     ,    , 

"I  don't,  sir!"  put  in  Nugent.  And  the 
look  he  threw  at  the  Doctor  was  quite  a  good 
return  for  the  one  the  latter  had  given  him. 

But  to  paint  a  mare  red!  the  general 
went  on.  Who  had  ever  thought  of  doing 
such  a  thing  before!  Had  Nugent  himself 
ever  heard  of  anything  worse  ? 

But  Nugent  seemed  to  understand  him 
better  to-day.  And  the  general  certainly 
couldn't  complain  of  any  want  of  spirit  in  his 

reply.  .        , 

"Well,  sir,"  he  said,  slowly,  looking  the 
general  straight  in  his  face,  "  I  did  once 
hear  of  a  chap  who  used  to  get  his  tailor  to 
slip  a  couple  of  sovereigns  into  his  trousers 
pockets,  when  he  ordered  a  new  suit  of 
clothes,  and  charge  it  up  to  his  grandfather, 

in  the  bill !  " 

«'  You  young  dog  !  "  said  the  general,  when 
he  could  speak.  But  the  call  in  Nugent's 
laughing  eyes  was  to  his  own  far-away  youth. 
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wards  the  big  supper  which  always 

the  match.  .4.    v>nrl  to  be  sped 

Arundel,  the  part.ng  8-    '^.f  ^^l^^,  h'elp 
off,  of  course-and  St.  O^^"^      ^^  ,,tch  an 
being  rather  glad   ">a     't  ha 
early  train,   because    •»  PJ^^^";   exuberant 
acted  as  a  check   on  one  s  more   ex 

expressions  of  ^ff-%°^-  J°,^T..J  he 
had  his  hands  full.  But  ^"  '"  ^^^^^^^lon 
managed  to  get  m  qmte  a  ^"S  -^^^ 

with   Ayscough  s    f^"""'    ''    ,     f„,  joy. 
observed  from  afar  f'-^'^^/Xu,  though. 

He  discovered  what  it  ^J^s  aj^o    , 
when,  Arundel  finally  sped  the  Capta     ^^^ 
retired  to  his  study    to  ^o  -^^     \^  ^^ 

Nugent  had  <=»'"<= /'^'^™,',aVs  munificent 
help  him  to  expend  the  general 
offering  to  the  best  advantage. 

"  Now  oft-  it,  Coughdrop !      s^id  tn      j 

to  change  my  shirt  "'-"""{^htn't  think  it! 
t^:r^^Pt^^  -.  in  ail 

-?.tv:th"atl"^s:^}^:.e.^ 

the  first  Ayscough  had  heard  of   it, 
unnaturally  pricked  up  h>s  ea  s-  ^^ 

"Oh,    he's    gJing    on   a    ]aunt 
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abroad  "  answered  Hythe.  •'  His  governor 
doesn'  seem  to  mind  having  him  taken  off 
his  hands  for  a  bit  1"  ,  .      , 

ATscough's  feelings  on  recciv.ng  the  intel- 
ligence impelled  him  to  stand  on  his  head, 
td  thougl  he  was  assisted  to  h.  feet  -th  a 
vigour    which    conveyed    to    him    that    tne 
C  ^tain's  study  was  not  the  sort  of  p  ac    m 
wh  ch    to    indulge    in  antics  of     hat  kmd 
Hvthe's   hand    rested    on    his    little    tag  s 
"  oulder  an  instant  longer  than  it  need  have 

'*°"  Where   are  we  going  to,   Hythe  ?  "   he 

"'^fot •  lots  of  places ! "  the  Captain 
answered.  "I'm  coming  to  stay  a  night  at 
yo„:  place,   and  we'll   make  out  a  topping 

"tsclth'"  departure  had  to  be  expedited 
wirti  the  Bat  of  a  bat  after  that,  a  method 
o  upbrinlg  which  he  was  used  to,  and  which 
was  calculafed  to  instil  healthier  sentiments 
To  his  mind  than  if  he  had  gathered  that  in 
that  lonely  home  life  in  front  of  him,  the 
C^ta^  of  St.  Osyth-s  was  really  grateful  for 

his  affection.  .  fV.5nl^ 

But  nothing  happens  quite  as  we  think 
and  there   were    indications   the  minute   the 
two  friends  came  out  into  the  open  together 
that  Hythe  was  to  have  not  one,  but  severa 
homes,  open  to  him  in  the  future.     He  didn  t 
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the   former  »uld  make     om     use  ° 
powerful  interests  he  had  °  "y;^^^„^  ,„  fe,, 
?h^:nt:«  ready  for\..  .hen  he 

"aut'cfneral  Nugent,  almost  as  -o"  f  ^,: 
saw  him.  asked  him  to  come  and  sp  "d  the 

holidays  at  the  hall.  .^""^  J^„3e  •  Nick' 
flushed  with  the  honou  of  't^^-^^  ,,,1, 
Nugent  was  such  a  great  hero     ^^^^^^  ^^ 

-^^^m^rfo':^.   an     -causey 

rg^etr;:ulf  leTN^gt:  U    .Uh 

them,  first  There  seemed  no 

Well,  the  general  would     There 

,.„,s  to  his  a^abthty  to-d  y^^.^^^  ^^^  ^^ 
must  promise  not  W  J' "  '  ;  ^  ^in,  after- 
r^s"::fd^3*^Ktn^t    l,ke    to    invite 

=^"?:Carr'to'  come.     Admirable?"     asked 

^^^[idn■t     the    Admirable?     You    never 
Wouldn  t     'he  ^^.^^    ^„„ 

heard     an    mvitation  f  ^^^^ 

flattering  alacrity  than   'ha'.    An 
Gifiard  was  -  o-enat-y  looking^  ^^^^^^^^ 
way,  m  case  tne>  snouia 


^1B« 


■ji-ffcar*  5--  wa  »>■-  ^  ev^i'>' 


-:i.     «.  •  .  .  ■VJi .(- .    'i; 
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for  an  invitation,  the  general  asked  him  too 
And  his  acceptance  was  almost  as  prompt  as 
Crichton's  had  been.  „ 

u  But  we  must  see  somethmg  of  them  too 
said  Sir  William,  coming  up  with  his  wite, 
and  the  army  of  sisters  Giffard  seemed  to 

''Tady  Giffard  was  as  cordial  as  she  could  be^ 
She  would  love  to  see  her  son's  fnends.  o 
course  But  there  was  to  be  a  big  house 
party  at  Framlingham.  Still,  if  the  dear  boys 
Sn't  mind  being  put  up  in  dressing-rooms, 
nr  the  old  school  room — 

"Or  the  bath-room  !  "  put  in  the  youngest 
of  the  cowslip-haired  damsels,  pertly. 

Well,  Giffard  thought  that  was   a  pretty 
silly  remark,  too.     But  he  was  surprised  to 
o  find  the  Captain  laughing  at  it  as  though  it 
was  the  finest  joke  in  ."^»  "'orld.   .^^r^"^ 
him  as  much  as  it  did  tr.e  ^am.  able,  when 
because    they    were   pl^gumg    h.tn    to     he 
introduced  the  hero  of  the  day  to  '"^^'"^ 
and  found  Hythe  treating  ^e  gypsy^^ced  ones 
with  a  shyness  and  humility  which  it  had 
"ever  seemed  to  occur  to  him  to  introduce 
into  his  dealings  with  himself ! 

If  I  were  to  tell  you  all  the  glories  of  that 
match  supper,  it  would  take  me  from  now  till 
"o^^orrofnight.  And  the  Doc'or^^  S^-^^' 
as  they  sat  and  smoked  with  the  study 
windows   opened,  listened  to  the    hilarious 
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,l„„  „d  «.B.  ■•'1  '"•"■^^''  "■'  '" 

and  Giffard  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^ging  up 

-I  say,  Giffard,    sa  ^^ 

with  a  very  ^"^PO^f  fotnd  lu   from  some  of 

u  j„'f  I  hotter  tell  the  others  ?  ,   .    ,., 

Hadnt  1  better  rei  Giffard  indif- 

" What's  the   .^36?     ^f^^  \,^     „tthe 

ferenUy.    "  They  know  by"""''^    xut  up, 
sort  to  do  ar^ything  shoddy     Bu,     mt    P, 

"-'  "n'^thl'oTd  song' "dthe  General, 
°«rtrtratre;onehegin„lng- 

uStOsyth'sisaschoolofpnde. 
Of  learning  and  renown,  sir  I 

And  he  recognised  that  too.  -„,eivi" 

.But  listen,  this  is  a  new  one,  surely 
said  someone.  ^^^^    ^^.^^h 

S;4trhadrn>;rdhal'fLhourhefore.and 

which  began: 


mm^^^Nj^m 
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••  Hail  thou,  Captain !     One  and  only, 
Our  St.  Osyth's  truest  man !  " 
'*  Why,     that's     the     Bismarck    anthem  ! 
There's  impudence  for  you,  if  you  like !  "  said 
Cousin  Dick ! 

••  Ah,  well !  "  said  the  Doctor  tolerantly. 
«'  It's  well  to  be  young,  and  to  know  that  one 
belongs  to  the  finest  school  in  the  world,  and 

has  the  finest  captain " 

"  The  young  rascals  seem  tolerably  well 
satisfied  with  another  of  their  possessions, 
too  !  "  said  the  general  dryly. 

And,  really,  they  did,  if  the  vigour  m 
which  the  toast  "  Three  cheers  for  the 
Doctor !  "  was  being  responded  to,  provided 
any  guide  to  their  feelings ! 


THE     END 
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